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THE School Efficiency Series comprises about 
twelve volumes by as many educational experts 
cm Elementary School and Kindergarten, High 
School, and Vocational Instruction, Courses of 
Study, Organization, Management and Supervision. 
The series consists of monographs based on the 
report of Professor Hanus and his associates on the 
schools of New York City, but the controlling ideas 
are applicable as well in one public school system 
as in another. 

Among the authors contributing to these volumes 
are included Professor Paul H. Hanus, Professor of 
Education, Harvard University, who is also general 
editor of the whole series; Dr. Frank P. Bachman, 
General Education Board; Dr. Edward C. Elliott, 
Director of the School of Education, University of 
Wisconsin; Dr. Herman Schneider, Dean of the Col- 
lege of Engineering, University of Cincinnati; Dr. 
Frank W. Ballou, Director of Promotion and Educa- 
tional Measurement, Boston Public Schools; Dr. 
Calvin 0. Davis, Assistant Professor of Education, 
University of Michigan; Dr. Frank V. Thompson, 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Boston; Dr. 
Henry H. Goddard, Director Department of Psycho- 
logical Research, New Jersey Training School for 
Feeble-Minded Boys and Girls; Mr. Stuart A. Cour- 
tis, Supervisor of Educational Research in the Public 
Schools, Detroit; Dr. Frank M. McMurry, Professor 
of Elementary Education, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University; Dr. Ernest C. Moore, Professor of 
Education, Harvard University; Dr. EUwood P. 
Cubberiey, Professor of Education, Leland Stanford 
Junior University. 
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EDITOR'S PREFACE 

THREE important contemporary problems in the ad- 
ministration of elementary schools are treated in this 
volume by a method which is commending itself increasingly 
to students of Education, and has a si)eciai significance for 
all officers of school administration and supervision. These 
problems arise when the estabhshment of intermediate schools 
(or junior high schools) is under consideration; when we seek 
to ascertain what a satisfactory rate of promotion is, and 
under what conditions we may hope for a maximum rate of 
promotion; and when we try to secure age-grade standards 
that will yield us usable and vaUd information concerning the 
number of normal-age, over-age, and under-age children in 
the schools: and the method employed in dealing with these 
problem^ is the statistical or objective method — the method 
that is free from personal bias or general opinion, and seeks to 
arrive at valid conclusions on the basis of incontestable and 
well-organized data. 

Dr. Bachman's brief but comprehensive introduction states 
these problems clearly, and also the principles of method on 
which his studies are based. The main body of the volume 
consists o£ three parts, each dealing with one of the problems 
under consideration. Parts I and II constitute Dr. Bachman's 
contribution to the report submitted by me to the Committee 
on School Inquiry of the Board of Estimate and Apportion- 
ment of the City of New York in 1912; and Part III is a 
report made to that Committee after my term of service had 
closed. 

I welcomed the opportunity to publish these three important 
reports substantially imchanged in a volume of the School 
Efficiency Series, both because they contain comprehensive 
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data of much intrinsic value, and because they illustrate in 
detail Dr. Bachman's objective method of reaching con- 
clusions, a method that can be advantageously employed in 
the study of school administration anywhere. 

Paul H. Hanus. 
Harvard University. 
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PROBLEMS IN ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 

INTRODUCTION 

THE objective or statistical method is applied, in this 
volume, to the solution of certain practical problems 
related to the administration of the elementary schools. 

In the solution of administrative problems there are three 
general methods of procedure in common use. The first of 
these may be called the method of personal judgment. A 
superintendent or principal studies the question of forming 
a class for backward children, and gives his judgment, which 
is essentially his personal opinion. Again, a number of per- 
sons canvass a field — for example, the causes of non-pro- 
motion—and submit a joint report. In such a report, the 
opinion of the individual is modified by the opinion of the 
group. This method may be termed the method of collec- 
tive or group judgment. Finally, there is the objective or 
statistical method. Here the facts collected and presented, 
or the objective standards of measurement employed, be- 
come the prime factor in determining the conclusion reached, 
and there is httle place left either for the opinion of the 
individual or of the group. Each of these methods has its 
use and its value. It is conceded, however, that, where ap- 
plicable, the objective or statistical method is the preferable 
one to employ, and that in a judicious use of this method 
lies our hope of education becoming a science. 

Few topics in the field of the elementary school are re- 
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ceiving to-day as much attention as the intermediate school, 
called also the junior high school. Part I of this volume is 
devoted to a consideration of a number of questions to 
which superintendents want satisfactory answers before 
they are willing to recommend the bringing together of the 
seventh and eighth grade pupils into a central building. For 
example, when children are sent from the home school to a 
distant intermediate school, will fewer or more of them 
continue beyond the sixth grade; will a larger or smaller 
number complete the elementary course of study ; will their 
progress through the school be more or less rapid? What 
educational opportunities and advantages does the inter- 
mediate school offer over the ordinary school having all 
grades ? What is the difference in the cost when the regular 
seventh and eighth grades are in a central school? These 
and other questions are answered in the light of the experi- 
ence of New York City with the intermediate school. This 
experience should be helpful to those who have under con- 
sideration the segregation of the children of the upper 
grades. 

In the management of the elementary school it is of the 
highest importance that children be properly classified and 
that they advance regularly from grade to grade. Accord- 
ingly, Part II of this volume has to do with the classification 
and progress of school children. Progress from grade to 
grade is conditioned on promotion and non-promotion. In 
the first section of Part II, the general problem of promo- 
tion and non-promotion, what the rate of promotion should 
be, and the conditions favorable to a maximum rate of pro- 
motion are treated in detail. An analysis is also made of 
the factors which contribute to non-promotion, such as size 
of class, absence, over age, inability to use the English 
language, and the short school day or part time. The 
data presented in this connection not only shed light on 
the causes of non-promotion, but also on the value of special 
classes, such as classes for children unable to speak the 
English language and classes for backward children. 
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The relation between the age of the child and the grade in 

which he should be enrolled, and the relation between the 
length of time a child has been in school and the number of 
units of work or the grades he has completed, have of late 
years been widely discussed. Indeed, we have come to ap- 
preciate that insight into these age-grade relations is funda- 
mental, not only to the proper classification of children, but 
to the adaptation of the work and the life of the school to 
their capacities and needs. While the value of definite 
knowledge of the relation between the ages of the children 
and the grades they have completed is generally accepted, 
there is by no means a like unity of opinion with regard to 
the method to be employed to determine whether or not a 
child is under age, normal age, or over age. There should 
be a common method of determining over age, both for the 
sake of exactness and for the sake of comparison of one 
system of schools with another. The second section of Part 
n takes up the essential features of such a method, dealing 
with the age-grade standards to be used, when and how to 
make age-grade reports, when to take the ages of children, 
how to take the ages of children, and what children to in- 
clude in an age-grade report. 

This volume thus contains a large amount of data that 
may be used in determining educational policies. Useful par- 
ticularly to those who would base their policies on facts and 
who would measure the results of their work are the ex- 
amples contained herein of the application of the objective 
or statistical method to the solution of administrative prob- 
lems. 
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EDUCATIONAL EFFICIENCY OF THE INTER- 
MEDIATE SCHOOL 

AN intermediate school in the City of New York is an 
elementary school which receives only pupils pro- 
moted from the 6B grade/ and ih'whitli the instruction is 
restricted to the seventh and eighth yeats of the elementary 
school course of study. 

There are three such schools in Greater New York, all in 
Manhattan: Public School Number 24, opened in 1905; 
62, opened in 1905; and 159, opened in 1907.^ These 
schools were organized to reheve coi'i^sfion. The seventh 
and eighth year classes in several neiglfeoring buildings were 
small, and, by bringing these pupils intb one school, it was 
possible to set free a number of rooms for the use of chil- 
dren of the lower grades. The organization of these inter- 
mediate schools at once made clear the worth of this kind of 
school as a means of relieving congestion, also the economy 
of such schools in caring for seventh and eighth year pupils, 
as compared with schools having all grades. The amount 
of congestion is steadily increasing — the number of pupils 
on part time having increased from 69,035, on September 

^ In New York City each year of the elementary school comprises 
two grades, A and B. Thus, Grade 6B means the second half of the 
sixth year. 

* Public School No. 150 has classes below the 7A grade. It is, how- 
ever, officially recogniz^ as an intermediate school. 
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30, 1907, to 79,338, on September 30, 191 1,^ but no new in- 
termediate sciiools have been established. 

Our study of the intermediate schools now in operation 
not only will show that the intermediate school, apart from 
its serviceableness in relieving congestion, affords oppor- 
ttmity for economy, but will show besides that it affords 
peculiar opportunities to adapt the education of seventh and 
eighth year pupils to their varying needs. Our investiga- 
tion accordingly comprises (i) a study of the educational 
efficiency of the intermediate school; (2) a study of its 
economy; and (3) a review of the peculiar opportunities it 
affords for adapting the instruction to the varying needs of 
seventh and eighth year pupils. 

SOME OBJECTIONS MADE TO THE INTERMEDIATE SCHOOLS 

The City Superintendent of Schools records the estab- 
lishment of intermediate schools as one of the achievements 
since the consolidation of Greater New York. Both the City 
Superintendent o£ Schools and the Board of Education are 
favorable to intermediate schools and to increasing the num- 
ber of them. There are, however, supervisors and princi- 
pals who are unfavorable and who express the opinion: 

(i) That, when the seventh and eighth grades are re- 
moved from a school, in order to organize an intermediate 
school, a larger per cent, of pupils leave the 6B grade with- 
out completing it in schools having only 1A-6B grades than 
leave the 6B grade in schools having all grades. 

(2) That a larger per cent, of pupils promoted from the 
6B grade fail to enter the 7A grade when they must go to 
an intermediate school than fail to enter the 7 A grade when 
they can advance to this grade in their home school. 

(3) That a larger per cent, of seventh and eighth year 
pupils leave the seventh and eighth grades without complet- 
ing these grades in intermediate schools than leave these 
grades In schools having all grades. 
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No data have ever been collected by the Board of Edu- 
cation on these points. 



First Objection: That More Pupils Leave the 6B Grade 
without Completing this Grade 

Do a larger per cent, of pupils leave the 6B grade with- 
out completing it in schools having only 1A-6B grades than 
leave this grade in schools having all grades ? 

A final answer to this question would involve collecting 
data for a number of terms on children leaving 6B classes 
in schools having only 1A-6B grades, and on children leav- 
ing the same classes in schools having all grades. With the 
time at our disposal it was impossible to do this. We have, 
however, collected such data for the February- June term of 
191 1, not only for the 6B, but also for the 5B and 6A, 
grades. See Table I.* 

Table I shows, for the February- June term of 191 1, the 
enrollment^ In the 5B, 6A, and 6B grades, and the number 
of pupils who left ^ these grades in schools having all grades 
(1A-8B) ; and also, by grades and for the same schools, the 
per cent, of the enrollment leaving. The same facts are 
also shown for neighboring schools having 1A-6B grades. 

^The schools having all grades (1A-8B) compared in this report 
with intermediate schools are attended by about the same type of pupils 
as attend the intermediate schools ; hence the cost of operation and 
the educational results achieved in the two kinds of schools should be 
about the same. 

The data in all the tables of this study, unless it is otherwise stated, 
were taken from schools located in the same districts with interme- 
diate schools 34, 159, and 62, or located in districts contiguous to these 
intermediate schools. Also, the data collected are from all the schools 
in the given districts of the particular kind under discussion; that is, 
from all the schools in the given districts having only 1A-6B grades, 
from all the schools in the given districts having all grades (1A-8B), 
and from the three intermediate schools. 

'Enrollment, as used here and throughout this study, includes all 
pupils, exclusive of transfers, on the register during the term. 

= Leaving, as used here and throughout this study, includes all pupils, 
exclusive of transfers, who left school during the term. 
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14 Problems in Blementary School Administration 

It will be observed that the losses, both in schools having 
all grades and in schools having only 1A-6B classes, are 
large. These large iosses in the 5B, 6A, and 6B grades are 
due to the fact that many children are fourteen years old 
or over by the time they complete the 5A grade. Twenty- 
five per cent, of the children in these grades of the fore- 
going schools on the lower East Side were found to be four- 
teen years old and above.^ These over-age children, being 
able to obtain labor certificates, leave school, from choice or 
necessity, in large numbers. 

The total loss in the 5B, 6A, and 6B classes of schools 
having ail grades is 7.88 per cent, of the total enrollment ; 
in schools having 1A-6B grades, 7,99 per cent., or a differ- 
ence of .11 of I per cent, in favor of schools having all 
grades. So slight is the difference in the holding power of 
these two kinds of schools in the 5B, 6A, and 6B grades 
that, had the 8,169 pupils in these grades in schools having 
only 1A-6B grades been in schools having all classes, only 
nine fewer pupils would have left these schools during the 
February-June term of 191 1. 

It should be observed, however, that the losses in schools 
having only 1A-6B grades are i per cent, less in 6A classes, 
and in 6B .43 of i per cent, less than in the corresponding 
classes of schools having all grades, and that only in 5B 
classes are the losses in schools having all grades less than 
in schools having only 1A-6B grades. If more 5B pupils 
drop from schools having only 1A-6B grades, there are of 
course fewer left to drop from the 6A and the 6B grades, 
hence it may be that .11 of one per cent, represents the 
actual difference in the holding power of these two kinds of 
schools. Such a difference is, however, too small to serve 
as a basis of judgment. 

There are, however, reasons why schools having only 

1A-6B classes should be able to hold relatively more 6B 

pupils than schools having all grades. The highest class in 

any school is the object of special attention and considera- 

^From reports to the Committee on School Inquiry, June, 19H. 
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tion. In schools having all grades this class is the 8B ; in 
schools having only 1A-6B grades it is the 6B. Hence, 
more attention and consideration are given to 6B pupils in 
schools having only 1A-6B grades than are given such 
pupils in schools having all grades. The inevitable effect 
of this special attention and consideration is to increase the 
power of schools having only 1A-6B grades to hold 6B 
pupils who might otherwise drop out. 

From the foregoing it appears that there is at lea^t no 
ground in the data collected for the February-June term, 
1911, for the prevailing opinion that more children leave 
the 6B classes in schools having only 1A-6B grades than 
leave the corresponding classes in schools having all grades. 
Indeed, the reverse seems to be true. 



Second Objection: That More Pupils Promoted from the 
6B Grade do not Enter the jA Grade 

Do a larger per cent, of pupils promoted from the 6B 
grade fail to enter the 7A grade when they must go to an 
intermediate school than fail to enter the 7A grade when 
they can advance to this grade in their home school ? 

Table II shows the total number of 6B promotions Janu- 
ary 31, 1911, in schools having all grades, and the total 
number of 7A beginners ^ in these schools for the February- 
June term of 1911; also the per cent, of 6B promotions 
entering the 7A grade. The table also shows the same facts 
for contributing schools and for intermediate schools 24, 
159, and 62. (See page 16.) 

Few pupils in the foregoing schools, promoted from the 
6B grade in January, 191 1, failed to enter the 7A grade in 
February — only twenty-eight out of a total of 3,008. In 
neither kind of school does the number failing to enter the 
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yA grade amount to i per cent, of the 6B promotions, 
whereas .03 of i per cent, measures the difference in the 
total per cent, of loss. This difference is in favor of the 
schools having all grades ; but it is so small that, had the 
same rate of loss prevailed as prevailed in schools having 

TABLE II ' 
(i) 6B Promotions and 7A Beginneks — Schools Having All Grades 



Total 6B Promotions 
Jan. 31, 1911 


Total 7A Beginners 
Feb.-June Tenn 1911 


Per Cent, of 6B Promo- 
tions Entering 7A Grade 


I.S24 


1,510 


cjg.oS 


(2) Promotions and 7A Beginners— Contributing Schools and Intee- 
MEDiATE Schools 24, 159, and 62 


Total 6B Promotiona 

from Contributing Schools 

Jan. 31, 1911 


Total 7A Beginners P. S. 

24, 159. and 62, 

Feb.-June Teim 1911 


Per Cent, of 6B 

Promotions Entering 

7A Grade 


1,484 


1,470 


09 OS 



all grades, not a single additional pupil out of 1,484 would 
have entered the 7A of intermediate schools. In a word, 
the same relative number of 6B promotions actually entered 
the 7A grade of these two kinds of schools during the Feb- 
ruary-June term of 191 1. 

Table III shows the number of 6B promotions June 30, 
191 1, in schools ^ having all grades, and the number of 7A 
beginners ^ in these schools, for the September- January 
term of 1911-12; also the per cent, of all 6B promotions 
entering the 7A grade. The table also shows the same facts 
for contributing schools and intermediate schools 24, 159, 
and 62. 



* From reports to the Committee on School Inquiry, Jui 
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The number of children leaving school is always smaller 
between the Fall and Spring terms when there is practically 
no interruption in the work of the school than between the 
Spring and Fall terms when there is a long vacation. It is, 
therefore, not surprising, as shown in Table III, that, in 
the schools having all grades, 4.89 per cent, of the pupils 
promoted from the 6B grade in June failed to enter the y.\ 
grade in September, and that 5.56 per cent, of the 6B pupils 
promoted from contributing schools failed to enter the 7A 
grade of intermediate schools. The pupils lost in going 
from contributing schools to intermediate schools were, 
however, greater by only .67 of i per cent. {5.56 — 4.89) 
than the pupils lost between the 6B and 7A of schools hav- 
ing ail grades — a difference of ten pupils. 

The factors influencing the exact number of 6B promo- 
tions entering the 7A are so many and so complex that the 
small difference revealed by the foregoing data might have 
been due to the action of any one of several factors. To 
illustrate : In Public School Number 159 ' forty 6B promo- 
tions from contributing schools failed to attend during the 
September- January term a single day : 

Disappeared (moved, leaving no address) S 

Working papers iS 

Parochial sdiools 8 

At home, over age 5 

Moved to tie country S 

At home, illness i 

Horace Mann School i 

Total 40 

Had the five children that disappeared and the five chil- 
dren that moved to the country asked for transfers, this 
simple fact alone would have erased any difference for the 
September-January term of 1911-12 in the number of 6B 
promotions entering the 7A of these two kinds of schools. 

Apart from losses due to such causes as sickness, entering 

a private or parochial school, moving to another city, there 

1 From special report made by the principal 
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is only one group of pupils, promoted from the 6B grade, 
that can fail to enter the 7A, viz., children who are fourteen 
years of age and over. There are large numbers of such 
children — approximately each fourth child in the schools 
of the city in the 6B grade has attained his fourteenth year. 
Any considerable difference, therefore, between the number 
of 6B promotions entering the 7A of schools having all 
grades and of intermediate schools must lie in the differ- 
ence in attractiveness of these two kinds of schools for 
pupils fourteen years of age and over. There is no inherent 
reason why intermediate schools should not be even more 
attractive to such children than schools having all grades. 

It has been shown, therefore, that the only ground for 
believing that more pupils promoted from the 6B enter the 
7A of schools having all grades than of intermediate schools 
lies in the fact that for the spring term of 191 1 the differ- 
ence in per cent, of 6B promotions entering these two kinds 
of schools was .03 of i per cent., and for the September- 
January term of 1911-12 .67 of i per cent. — differences so 
small that out of 3,069 promoted pupils from contributing 
schools for the calendar year 1911 only ten fewer pupils 
failed to enter the 7A of intermediate schools than would 
have entered had these 6B promoted pupils been able to 
enter the 7A of their home school. These differences sup- 
ply no adequate basis for the foregoing belief, and hence 
supply no grounds for the City Superintendent and the 
Board of Education to change their favorable attitude 
toward intermediate schools. 

Third Objection: That More Pupils Leave the 7A-8B 
Grades ■without Completing these Grades 
Do a larger per cent, of seventh and eighth year pupils 
leave the seventh and eighth grades without completing 
these grades in intermediate schools than leave these grades 
in schools having all grades? 
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Table IV shows for the February- June term, 191 1, the 
enrollment in schools having all grades in 7A, 7B, 8A, and 
8B grades, and the number leaving each of these grades; 
also grade for grade and for the same schools the per cent, 
of the total enrollment leaving. The table also shows the 
same facts for intermediate schools 24, 159, and 62. (See 
pages 20-2 1 . ) 

The per cent, of pupils leaving these two kinds of schools 
varies grade for grade, and is different for boys and girls. 
While the per cent, of loss of boys in the 7 A, 7B, and SB 
grades is slightly greater in intermediate schools than in 
schools having all grades (less than i per cent, in each case, 
amounting to a difference of six, one, and one pupils re- 
spectively), when boys and girls are taken together, .71 of 
I per cent, more 7 A pupils, 1.93 per cent, more 7B pupils, 
2.05 per cent, more 8A pupils, and 1.03 per cent, more 8B 
pupils left schools having all grades than intermediate 
schools. The highest per cent, of loss, it will be observed, is 
in the 7A in both kinds of schools. The 7A grade is ap- 
parently the most trying of the four upper grades, and par- 
ticularly trying in the intermediate school. Friendships in 
the old school are broken of?; new acquaintances need to be 
formed, and the pupil must adjust himself to a new school 
life. Despite these facts, the holding power of the 7A grade 
in intermediate schools is apparently greater than the hold- 
ing power of the 7A grade in schools having all classes. 

The total per cent, of 7A-SB pupils leaving schools hav- 
ing all grades is 1.75 per cent. (S.56 — 6.81) greater than 
the total losses in intermediate schools. Had the same rate 
of loss prevailed as prevailed in intermediate schools, 122 
fewer pupils, out of the total of 6,973, would have left 
schools having all grades. 

There is, therefore, no basis in the foregoing for the ex- 
pressed opinion that more children leave the seventh and 
eighth year classes in intermediate schools than leave the 
corresponding classes in schools having all grades. 
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FURTHER COMPARISONS 



That further comparisons might be made between schools 
having all grades and intermediate schools, data were col- 
lected on promotions and on terms of work lost and gained. 



Relative Rate of Promotion in the 7A-8B Grades 

Table V shows for the February-June term, 1911, the 
enrollment in schools having all grades in the 7A, 7B, 8A, 
and SB grades, and the number of pupils promoted June 30, 
1911, in each of these grades; also grade by grade and for 
the same schools the per cent, of the total enrollment pro- 
moted. The table also shows the same facts for intermedi- 
ate schools 24, 159, and 62, (See pages 24-25.) 

The per cent, of boys promoted in the 7A, 7B, and SB 
grades, as shown by Table V, is less by 7,87 per cent, 4.97 
per cent., and 4.42 per cent, respectively in intermediate 
schools than in schools having all grades. A larger per cent, 
of boys in the 8A by 4.42 per cent., and a larger per cent, 
of girls in all four grades by 5.78 per cent., 11.40 per cent., 
5.72 per cent., and .73 per cent, respectively were, however, 
promoted in intermediate schools than in schools having all 
grades; so that while In schools having all grades 83.65 per 
cent, of the total enrollment was promoted, in the intermedi- 
ate schools the per cent, of promotion was 85.69 per cent. — 
a clear difference in favor of intermediate schools of 2.04 
per cent. Had the same rate of promotion prevailed in the 
two kinds of schools, 142 more pupils, out of a total of 
6,973, would have been advanced in schools having all 
grades, 

A high percentage of promotion does not necessarily indi- 
cate a high degree of efficiency. Yet when due regard is 
paid to proper standards, that school is best which succeeds 
in advancing the largest percentage of its children. 
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26 Problems in Elementary School Administration 
Number of Terms of Work Lost and Gained by yA~8B 

Pupils 

Table VI ' shows, for certain schools having all grades, 
the number of graduates June 30, 191 1, the terms of work 
lost and gained in the seventh and eighth years by these 
graduates, and the net terms of work lost; also the same 
facts for intermediate schools 24, 159, and 62. These fig- 
ures were taken from special reports made by the principals 
of the schools represented in the table. (See page 27.) 

Table VI shows that the 881 graduates from the schools 
having all grades together lost, during their seventh and 
eighth years, 186 terms of work and gained fifty-eight, a 
net loss of 128, or the equivalent of a loss of a term's work 
for each group of seven pupils; the 1,137 graduates from 
intermediate schools, while losing 215 terms of work, gained 
203, a net loss of only twelve, the equivalent of a term's 
work for each group of ninety-four pupils. Hence, had 
the same rate of loss prevailed in the two kinds of schools, 
the 1,137 graduates from intermediate schools would have 
lost 165 terms of work (i28-=-88iXi.i37). or thirteen 
times as many terms of work as were actually lost by these 
graduates. 

This difference between the number of terms of work lost 
in schools having all grades and in intermediate schools 
suggests a wide difference in the two kinds of schools in the 
chances of losing or gaining a term's work. In schools hav- 
ing all grades, during the seventh and eighth years, three 
terms of work are lost to one term's work gained, whereas 
in intermediate schools the terms of work lost and gained 
are about equal. 

This difference in terms of work lost and gained suggests 
also that schools having al! grades afford small opportunity 

^ Table VI contains data from certain scliools having all grades Jn 
the same districts with intermediate schools 24, 159, and 62, and in 
districts contiguous to these intennediate schools. It was impossible, 
owing to the rush of work at the close of the school year, to collect 
data from all such schools in these districts. 
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to children to complete the course of the seventh and eighth 
years in less than the regular time — four terms, and that 



TABLE VI 
Acceleration and Retardation 

Cl) SCHOOLS HAVING ALL GRADES (iA-Sb) 







Number 


Terms of Work 


Terms of Work 


Net Terms of 


Schools 


Districts 


Graduated 


Lost during 


Gained during 


Work Lost dur- 




Seventh and 


Seventh and 


ing Seventh and 






191 1 


Eighth Years 


Eighth Years 


Eighth Years 


72 


17 


84 


10 


J 


' 


81 




124 














38 






171 


J7 


89 












163 








3» 


4 


48 










4 


q6 




26 




147 


4 


1S3 


63 


S 




Total 


881 


186 


53 


.28 







(2) INT 


.^DIATE SCHO 


OIS (7A-8B) 




Schools 


Districte 


Number 

Graduated 

June 30, 

ipri 


Terms of Work 
Lost during 
Seventh and 
Eighth Years 


Terms of Work 
Gdned during 
Seventh and 
Eighth Years 


Net Terms of 
Work Lost dur- 
ing Seventh and 

Eighth Years 


44 

62 


3 


144 

Its 


83 
41 
91 


53 
16 

134 




Total 




1,137 


2TS 


203 


" 



intermediate schools afiford large opportunities to shorten 
the course. The difference in such opportunity is reflected 
in the number of terms required by the foregoing graduates 
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to complete the course of the seventh and eighth years. In 
schools ' having all grades 6.58 per cent, did the work in 3 
terms; 75.82 per cent, did the work in 4 terms; 14.08 per 
cent, did the work in 5 terms; 3.52 per cent, did the work in 
6 terms. In intermediate schools ^ .97 per cent, did the 
work in 2 terms; 15.92 per cent, did the work in 3 terms; 
68.07 per cent, did the work in 4 terms; I1.17 per cent, did 
the work In 5 terms ; 3.87 per cent, did the work in 6 terms. 

Though terms of work lost and gained and the time re- 
quired to do the last two years of the elementary school 
are not in themselves measures of efficiency, yet, when all 
things are taken into account, that school is the most effi- 
cient which does most to accelerate the progress of its pupils 
and which contributes the least to their retardation. 

In these respects, the superiorhy of the intermediate 
school over schools having all grades is marked. Only 6.58 
per cent, of the graduates from schools having all grades 
completed the last two years of the course ahead of time; 
this was accomplished by 16.89 per cent, of the graduates 
from intermediate schools. Further, 17.60 per cent, of the 
graduates from schools having all grades were retarded in 
the last two years of their course, while but 15.04 per cent. 
of the graduates from intermediate schools took more than 
the regulation time. 

To be sure, pupils may be advanced from grade to grade 
without regard to their attainments. That pupils are not so 
advanced in intermediate schools is indicated by a study 
made by Mr. Coleman D. Frank.'' Mr. Frank studied the 
successes and failures of pupils entering in 1910 the Febru- 
ary class of the DeWitt Clinton High School. The schools 
selected were 160, 188, and 10, Manhattan, schools having 
all grades, and 24 and 62, Intermediate schools. These five 
schools send, as a rule, the largest number of pupils to De- 
Witt Clinton High School. 

• Based on special reports by principals of these schools. 

* Report of the Committee on Secondary Education, New York City, 
igii. 
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The per cent, of pupils of these schools who succeeded and 
who failed to do all the work of the first and second terras 
was: 

First Term: School 



When the schools of the two kinds are grouped, the per 

cent, of successes and failures is : 

First Tenn: Successes Failures 

Schoob Having AU Grades 68% 32% 

iDtermediate Schools 70% 30% 

Second Term: 
Schools Having All Grades 7^% sS% 

Intermediate Schools 82% 18% 

It appears that the highest per cent, of successes was at- 
tained in the first term by pupils from a school havii^ all 
grades ; in the second term, by pupils from an intermediate 
school. When the pupils coming from the different schools 
of each of the two kinds arc taken together, the highest per 
cent, of successes was achieved in both terms by intermedi- 
ate school graduates — at least partial evidence of the quality 
of the work done in these schools. 



SUMMARY OF THE FOREGOING CONSIDERATIONS 

Schools having all grades and contributing and intermedi- 
ate schools have now been compared with reference to five 
points: 
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Number of pupils leaving the 6B grade without com- 
pleting this grade. 

Number of pupils promoted from the 6B grade not 
entering the yA grade. 

Number of pupils leaving the 7A-SB grades without 
completing these grades, 

4. Relative rate of promotions in the 7A-8B grades, 

5. Number of terms of work lost and gained by 7A-8B 
pupils. 

The difference in the efficiency of the two kinds of schools 
with respect to the foregoing points may be summarized as 
follows : 

1. Number of pupils (per 1,000} leaving the 6B 
grade without completing the grade ; 

a. In schools having all grades 90 

b. In schools having only 1A-6B grades. . 86 

2. Number of pupils (per 1,000) promoted from 
the 6B grade not entering the 7A grade : 

a. In schools having all grades 49 

b. In intermediate schools 56 

3. Number of pupils (per 1,000) leaving the 7A- 
8B grades without completing these grades : 

a. In schools having all grades 86 

b. In intermediate schools 68 

4. Relative rate of promotion (per 1,000) in the 
7A-8B grades: 

a. In schools having all grades 836 

b. In intermediate schools 857 

5. Net terms of work (per 1,000) lost by 7A-8B 
pupils : 

a. In schools having all grades 145 

b. In intermediate schools 11 
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Hence, we conclude : 

(a) That fewer pupils leave the 6B classes in schools 
having only 1A-6B grades by .43 of i per cent. 
than leave the corresponding classes in schools 
having all grades. 

(b) That more 6B promoted pupils by .67 of i per cent, 
fail to enter the 7A grade of intermediate schools 
than fail to enter the 7A when they can advance 
to this grade in their home school. 

(c) That fewer pupils leave the seventh and eighth year 
classes of intermediate schools by 1.75 per cent, 
than leave the corresponding classes of schools hav- 
ing all grades. 

(d) That more seventh and eighth year pupils are pro- 
moted in intermediate schools by 2.04 per cent. 
than are promoted in schools having all grades. 

(e) That thirteen times as many terms of work are lost 
by seventh and eighth year pupils in schools hav- 
ing all grades as are lost by such pupils in inter- 
mediate schools. 

In only one respect do schools having all grades show a 
higher efficiency than intermediate schools, and in this 
respect the higher efficiency is slight. In all other points the 
intermediate schools show a greater efficiency than schools 
having all grades. 

The data on which the foregoing conclusions rest, with 
the exception of the data on pupils promoted from the 6B 
grade and not entering the 7A grade, cover but the Febru- 
ary-June term of 191 1. These data, however, in the case of 
6B losses cover 4,409 pupils ; in the case of losses between 
the 6B-7A grades, 6,270 pupils ; in the case of losses from 
the 7A-8B grades, 12,417; in the case of relative rate of 
promotion, 12,417; in the case of terms of work lost and 
gained, 2,018 graduates — numbers sufficiently large and 
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taken from schools operating under conditions sufficiently 
similar to the conditions surrounding intermediate schools 
to indicate tendencies. Final conclusions with respect to 
the educational efficiency of schools having all grades and 
intermediate schools would, of course, require the collection 
of data similar to the above for a number of terms. 
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CHAPTER n 
ECONOMY OF THE INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL 

EDUCATION should be conducted as economically as 
possible. Hence, in carrying on any given kind of 
school work, the expense of different ways of accomplishing 
the same end should be considered. 

Any difference in the expense of schools having all grades 
and intermediate schools is due almost exclusively to dif- 
ferences in (i) the number of schoolrooms needed; (2) 
the number of teachers required; and (3) the supplies and 
equipment needed to instruct a given number of seventh 
and eighth year pupils. Comparisons with respect to these 
three points will, therefore, bring out the difference between 
the cost of instructing seventh and eighth year pupils in 
these two kinds of schools. 

The schools having all grades selected for the purpose of 
these comparisons are, with few exceptions, the same as 
those selected for the foregoing comparisons with respect to 
educational efficiency. Their selection, however, does not 
imply the suggestion that the 7A-8B pupils in them could 
be brought into intermediate schools. Hence, the compari- 
sons to be made will merely indicate what the probable sav- 
ing would be where conditions are such that 7A-8B children 
in schools having all grades can be brought into intermedi- 
ate schools. 

( I ) DIFFERENCE IN THE NUMBER OF SCHOOLROOMS 

REQUIRED 

To instruct seventh and eighth year pupils, at least four 
different kinds of schoolrooms are needed: regular class- 
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rooms, manual training' shops, cooking rooms, and gym- 
nasiums. 



Difference in Number of Regular Classrooms Required 

Table VII shows for the February-June term of 1911, 
the enrollment in 7A-8B classes in schools having all grades, 
the number of regular classrooms used in instructing these 
classes, and the average number of 7A-8B pupils per regu- 
lar classroom. The table also shows the same facts for 
intermediate schools 24, 159, and 62. 

The average nurflber of 7A-8B pupils per classroom 
varies, as shown by Table VII, in the foregoing schools 
from thirty-five to fifty-two. These variations are due to 
differences in size of classrooms and to the particular num- 
ber of 7A-8B pupils to be instructed. 



TABLE Vn 
Claesroous Required 

(1) SCHOOIS HAVING ALL GRADES (iA-8b) 







7A-8B Enroll- 


Number of 


Average Num- 


Schools 


Districts 


ment. Feb.- June 


Regular 


ber of Pupils 






Term, 191 1 


Classrooms 


per Classroom 


72 




S"5 


jj 


46 






741 


IS 


49 


171 




634 
495 


'3 


48 
41 






30s 


8 


38 


90 




424 




35 


119 




474 




39 






783 


18 


43 


31 




294 










423 


8 




147 




962 


23 




34 
7 


" _ 


513 


12 


T^ 


Total 


6,973 


161 






' 
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(j) INTEKMEDIATE SCHOOLS (7A-8B) 



Schools 


Districts 


7A-8B Enroll- 
ment Feb.- June 
Term, 1911 


Number of 

Regular 
Gassrooms 


Average Num- 
ber of PupUs 
per Classroom 


14 
62 


3 


1,420 
1,602 


23 

32 
59 


44 
44 




S.444 


IIQ 


45- 7S 





It will also be observed that the average number of pupils 
per classroom in schools having all grades is 43.31, in inter- 
mediate schools, 45.75 — an average difference in favor of 
the intermediate school of 2.44 pupils. Hence, had the 
average number of pupils per classroom been the same in 
the two kinds of schools, to provide for the 6,973 7A-8B 
pupils in schools having all grades would have required only 
152.42 classrooms (6,973 -=-45.75) instead of 161, or 8.5S 
fewer than were used. 

It therefore appears that when 7A-8B pupils are brought 
together in intermediate schools the number of regular 
classrooms required is 5.33 per cent. (S.58-=-i6i) less than 
when seventh and eighth year pupils are taught in schools 
having all grades.* 

• It will be observed that the average number of pupils per classroom 
in both schools having all grades and intermediate schools is high. 
Because comparisons are made under these conditions, the inference 
should not be drawn that we favor overcrowded classrooms. We 
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Difference in the Number of Manual Training Shops 
Required 

Table VIII shows, as of April, 191 1, for schools having 
all grades the number of single shops, the number of seventh 
and eighth year pupils instructed in each shop, and the 
average number instructed per shop. The table also shows 
the same facts for intermediate schools 24 and 62. Inter- 
mediate school 159 is a girls' school, and hence has no shop. 

In schools having all grades the average number of sev- 
enth and eighth year pupils instructed per shop is 260 ; in 
intermediate schools, 358 — an average difference in favor 
of intermediate schools of ninety-eight pupils. Had the 
same average prevailed as prevailed in intermediate schools, 
to provide for the 4,945 seventh and eighth year pupils in 
schools having all grades, only 13.81 shops (4,945-^-358) 
instead of nineteen would have been required, or 5.19 
fewer than were used. It therefore requires 27.32 per cent. 
(5.19 -r- 19) fewer shops to care for a given number of 
seventh and eighth grade pupils in intermediate schools 
than to care for the same number of such pupils in schools 
having all grades. 

Manual training is regularly taught only in the seventh 
and eighth years. The Board of Superintendents, however, 
may authorize the giving of such instruction to other than 
seventh and eighth year pupils. This is done particularly in 
case of over-age boys in the 6A and 6B grades. Manual 
training shops may consequently be used by other than 
seventh and eighth year pupils. 

Table IX shows, as of April, igi i, for schools having all 
grades, the number of single shops, the total number of 
pupils instructed in each shop, and the average number in- 

favor the opposite. The comparisons are made on the assumption 
that whatever the average number of pupils per classroom in theory, 
in practice the difference in the actual number of pupils per classroom 
in schools having all grades and in intermediate schools would be 
similar to the difference found for the February-June term, 191 1. 
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TABLE vin 
(i) Shops Required — Schools Having Aix Grades (iA-SB) 



Schools 


DiatricU 


Number of 
Single Shops 


Number of 

Seventh 
and Eighth 
Year Pupils as 
of April, 1911, 
Instructed in 
Each 


Average Num- 
ber Seventh 
and Eighth 
Year Pupils 

Instructed per 
Shop 


23 

2S 
29 

34 

79 

83 
114 
147 
iGo 
188B 


6 


^ 


if. 

190 
40s 

74 
SOI 
334 
728 
257 
527 
S69 
322 




Total. . .. 


19 


4.94S 


60 







(2) Shops Required— Intermediate Schools (7A-8I 



Schools 


Districts 


Number of 
Single Shops 


Number ot 

Seventh 
andE^th 
Year Pupils as 
of April, 1911, 
Instructed in 
Each 


Average Num- 
ber Seventh and 
Eighth Year Pu- 
pils Instructed 
per Shop 


24 
62 


3 


3 

4 


;:S 






7 


is=<i 


358 





' The iigures for this table were taken from the Teachers' Schedule 
of Assignment and from the Principals' Statement of Shop Work, on 
tile at the office of the Board of Education, 
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structed per shop. The table also shows the same facts for 
intermediate schools 24 and 62. (See page 39.) 

In schools having all grades the average number of all 
pupils instructed per shop was 289; in intermediate schools, 
358 — an average difference in favor of intermediate schools 
of sixty-nine pupils. Had the same average prevailed as 
prevailed in intermediate schools, to provide for the total 
of 5,501 pupils in schools having all grades, only 15.37 
shops (5,50i-=-358) instead of nineteen would have been 
required, or 3.63 fewer than were used. 

When, therefore, manual training is extended to other 
than seventh and eighth year pupils, thus increasing the 
total use of shops, only 19.11 per cent. (3-63-=-i9) fewer 
shops are required in intermediate schools than in schools 
having all grades, to provide for the same number of 
pupils.' 

Hence, intermediate schools require 27.32 per cent, (see 
above) fewer shops than schools having all grades, only 
when the instruction of seventh and eighth year pupils alone 
is taken into account. 

Difference in the Number of Cooking Rooms Required 

Owing to a lack of uniformity in the method of using 
cooking rooms, it is impossible to compare intermediate 
schools and schools having all grades with respect to the 
number of seventh and eighth year pupils taught per cook- 
ing room. In schools such as 13, 71, 72, and 137, Manhat- 
tan, the group method of instruction is followed, 1. e., in- 
stead of doing the work themselves, the pupils observe cook- 
ing done in whole or in part by the teacher. In some 
schools, such as 90, 159, and 1S8 G, due to the lack of ade- 
quate individual equipment, children are given considerable 
theory; this reduces by one half or one third the amount of 
actual cooking. In other schools, the entire time assigned 

' See closing sentence of this section, page 44, 
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TABLE IX' 

(i) Shops Required— Schools Having All Grades (1A-8B) 



Schools 


Districts 


Number of 
Single Shops 


Total Number 

ot Pupils as of 

April, 1911, 

Instructed in 

Each Shop 


Average Num- 
ber Instructed 
per Shop 


33 
25 
29 
34 
44 
64 

It 

114 

147 
160 
iSSb 


6 

6 
3 

I 

17 

4 
S 
7 




438 

190 

40s 

/^ 
641 
127 
SOI 
483 
728 
33= 
S27 
564 
322 






19 


S.Soi 


289 





(i) Shops Required— Intermediate Schooi^ C7A-8 



Schools 


Districts 


Number of 
Single Shops 


Total Number 
of Pupils as 
ot April, 1911, 
Instructed in 
Each Shop 


Average Num- 
ber Instructed 
per Shop 


62 


3 


3 


::iS 






' 


=,S06 


3S3 





1 from the same s 
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TABLE X ' 
(i) Cooking Rooms REgniBEo — Schools Having All Grades (lA-S. 



Schools 


Districts 


Number of 

Single Cooking 

Rooms 


Single Periods 
Used per Week 
for Seventh 
and Eighth 
Year Pupils, 
April. 191 1 


Average Num- 
ber Single 
Periods Used 
per Week for 

Seventh 
and Eighth 
Year Pupils 


1 

;i 

iSSg 


S 

2t 


\ 


28 
30 

26 
28 
34 

28 

30 
30 
24 






13 


353 









(2) Cooking Rooms Requtred — Intermediate Schools (7A-8 



Schools 


Districts 


Number of 

Single Cooking 

Rooms 


Single Periods 
Used per Week 
for Seventh 
and Eighth 
Year Pupils, 
April, 191 1 


Average Num- 
ber Single 
Periods Used 
per Week for 

Seventh 
and Eighli 
Year Pupils 


62 
159 


3 


I 


63 
68 






^ 


131 









iThe figures for this table were taken from the Teachers' Schedule 
of Assignment and from Principals' Statement of Cooking, on file at 
the office of the Board of Education. 
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to the study is given to cooking. It is possible, however, 
to compare schools having all grades and intermediate 
schools with reference to the periods per week cooking 
rooms are used. 

Table X shows, as of April, 191 1, for schools having all 
grades the number of cooking rooms; the number of single 
periods each cooking room was used per week for the in- 
struction of seventh and eighth year pupils ; and the average 
number of single periods per week in use. The table also 
shows the same facts for intermediate schools 62 and 159. 
(Seep. 40.) 

Table X shows that in schools having all grades, cooking 
rooms were used in the instruction of seventh and eighth 
year pupils on the average 27.15 single periods per week; 
in intermediate schools, 32.75— an average difference in 
favor of intermediate schools of 5.60 periods. Had the 
same average prevailed as prevailed in intermediate schools, 
the 353 periods of instruction given in schools having all 
grades could have been given in 10.78 cooking rooms 
(353-^32-75) instead of thirteen, or in 2.22 fewer than 
were used. 

It therefore appears that 17.10 per cent. (2.22-V-13) 
fewer cooking rooms are required to provide for a given 
number of seventh and eighth year pupils in intermediate 
schools than to provide for the same number of such pupils 
in schools having all grades. 

Like manual training, cooking is regularly taught only in 
the seventh and eighth years. The Board of Superin- 
tendents may, however, authorize the giving of cooking to 
other pupils. This is done particularly in case of over-age 
girls in the 6A and 6B grades. Cooking rooms may conse- 
quently be used by other than seventh and eighth year 
pupils. 

Table XI shows, as of April, 191 1, for schools having all 
grades, the number of cooking rooms, the total number of 
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TABLE XI ' 

(i) Cooking Rooms Requised— Schools Having All Grades (iA-S: 









Total Number 








Number of 


of Single Periods 


ber Single Peri- 


Schools 


Districts 


Single Cooking 


Used per Week 


ods Used per 






Rooms 


for All 
Pupils 


Week for AU 
Pupils 


, 


i 




35 




4 


5 




30 
30 




33 






30 




31 


4 




30 




63 


6 




34 














go 






3' 




91 






30 
30 
























iS3g 


7 










13 


399 


30 69 







(2) Cooking Rooms REQraEED — Intermediate Schools {7A-8B) 



Schools 


Districts 


Number of 

Sir^le Cooking 

Rooms 


Total Number 

of Single 

Periods Used 

per Week for 

All Pupils 


Average Num- 
ber Single 
Periods Used 
per Week for 
AH PupiU 


62 
159 


3 


I 


63 
68 






4 


Sjt 
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single periods each cooking room was used per week, and 
the average number of single periods per week in use. 
This table also shows the same facts for intermediate 
schools 62 and 159. 

Cooking rooms are used on the average, in schools having 
all grades, a total of 30.69 single periods per week; in inter- 
mediate schools, 32.75 — an average difference in favor of 
intermediate schools of 2.06 single periods. Had the same 
average prevailed in the two kinds of schools, the total of 
399 periods of instruction given in schools having all grades 
could have been given in 12.18 cooking rooms (399-^32.75) 
instead of thirteen, or in .82 fewer than were used. 

When the total use of cooking rooms in intermediate 
schools is compared with the total use in schools having all 
grades, it appears that only 6.31 percent. (.82H-13) fewer 
are required in intermediate schools than in schools having 
all grades to instruct the same number of pupils. 

Hence, it is only when the instruction of seventh and 
eighth year pupils is taken into account that intermediate 
schools require 17.10 per cent, (see pages 41-42) fewer 
cooking rooms than schools having all grades. 

The foregoing difference of 27.32 per cent, in the number 
of shops and 17.10 per cent, in the number of cooking rooms 
needed by intermediate schools and by schools having all 
grades, to instruct a given number of seventh and eighth 
year pupils, is due to the fact that shops and cooking rooms 
in the intermediate schools are kept in use practically the 
entire school day. In consequence, they cannot be used to 
instruct pupils below the 7A grade, even were it practical 
to send such pupils to an intermediate school merely for 
manual training and cooking. To provide for the pupils 
below the 7A grade now instructed in schools having all 
grades would, therefore, require shops and cooking rooms 
in addition to those needed in the intermediate schools. 

Hence, in considering the saving in shops and cooking 
rooms that might be effected by bringing 7A-8B pupils into 
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intermediate schools, the use of shops and cooking rooms 
to instruct other than seventh and eighth year pupils in 
schools having all grades should be taken into account (see 
the first note, page 45). Moreover, should intermediate 
schools be made universal and manual training and cooking 
be made general for over-age 6A-6B pupils, the saving in 
shops and cooking rooms might be less than the above esti- 
mates, even when the instruction of pupils below the 7A is 
taken into account, because under such conditions, to pro- 
vide manual training and cooking for such over-age pupils 
might require relatively more shops and cooking rooms 
than under present conditions. 

Difference in the Number of Gymnasiums Required 

Table XII gives the number of gymnasiums in schools 
having all grades, the number of single periods per week 
each was used during the February- June term, 1911, for the 
instruction of seventh and eighth year pupils, and the aver- 
age number of single periods per week in use. The table 
also shows the same facts for intermediate schools 24, 159, 
and 62. (See page 45.) 

Gymnasiums, it appears, are used in schools having all 
grades on the average 34.17 single periods per week; in 
intermediate schools, 41.75 — an average difference in fa- 
vor of intermediate schools of 7.58 single periods. 

Had the same average prevailed in the two kinds of 
schools, the total of 205 periods of instruction in schools 
having all grades could have been given in 4.91 gymnasiums 
(205-=-4i.75) instead of six, or in 18.17 P^^ cent, fewer 
gymnasiums than were used. 

Summary 

In view of the foregoing data, it appears that to provide 
for a given number of 7A-8B pupils in intermediate schools 
requires ; 
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5.33 per cent, fewer regular classrooms 
27.32 per cent, or 19.11 percent, fewer shops* 
17.10 percent, or 6.31 percent, fewer cooking rooms ^ 

and 
18.17 psr cent, fewer gymnasiums 
than to provide for the same number of such children in 
schools having all grades. 

The saving in money, represented by these differences in 
the number of rooms required in intermediate schools and 
in schools having all grades, is brought out, if these differ- 
ences are considered in relation to caring for 20,000 7A-8B 
pupils.^ On the basis of the rooms required to care for the 
foregoing 7A-8B pupils in schools having all grades, and 

TABLE Xn 
(1) GYMNAsnms REQurHEo— Schools Having All Grades (iA-SB) 



Schools 


Districts 


Number of 
Gymnasiums 


Single Periods 
Used per Week 
for Seventh 
and Eighth 
Year Pupils 


Average Num- 
her of Sii^le 
Periods Used 
per Week for 

Seventh 
and Eighth 
Year Pupils 


4 

44 
114 


S 
6 




36 
45 
36 
16 
40 
3= 






6 


30S 


17 







^ According as the use of shops and cooking rooms in schools hav- 
ing ail grades to instruct other than seventh and eighth grade pupils 
is disregarded or taken into account. 

2 This illustration does not imply the suggestion that 20,000 7A-8B 
pupils out of the 100,000 now in the schools of New York could be 
brought into intermediate schools. With the time at the disposal of 
the Committee on School Inquiry, it is impossible to determine the 
exact number that could be advantageously segregated in intermediate 
schools. 
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(3) Gymnasiums Required — Intermediate Schools {7A-8B) 



Schools 


Districts 


Number of 
Gymnasiums 


Single Periods 
Used per Week 
£or Seventh 
and Eighth 
Year PupUs 


Average Num- 
ber of Single 
Periods Used 
per Week for 
Seventh 
and Eiglith 
Year Pupils 


159 
62 


3 


; 


45 






4 


.67 


41-75 





in intennediate schools, to provide for 20,000 such pupils, 
equally divided between boys and girls, there would be 
needed in: 



Schools Having Intennediate 



Regular classrooms 

Manual training shops. . 

Cookii^ rooms 

Gymnasiums 



563 



Difference 

in Favor of 

Intermediate 

Schools 



49 or 38- 



To care for 20,000 7A-8B pupils, there is a difference of 
forty-nine in the number of rooms needed in these two 
kinds of schools — a difference of 8.70 per cent. (49-;-563) 
in favor of intermediate schools ; when the use of shops and 
cooking rooms in schools having all grades to instruct other 
than seventh and eighth year pupils is taken into account, 
there is a difference of thirty-eight, or 675 per cent., in the 
rooms required. This difference, at the least of thirty- 
eight rooms, represents not less than $400,000 ^ in original 

' See first note on page 45. 

'The estimated cost of a thirty- nine- room building is $330,000; of 
the site $70,000. These estimates are based on the cost of new build- 
ings as given in the Corporate Stock Requirements submitted by the 
Board of Education, March, ic»ri, and on the cost of sites, as given 
in the annual Financial and Statistical Report of the Board of Edu- 
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investment, and an annual difference of 6.88 per cent, in cost 
of upkeep and operating expenses. 

(2) DIFFERENCE IN THE NUMBER OF TEACHERS REQUIRED 
In the instruction of seventh and eighth year pupils, three 
kinds of teachers are employed : regular class teachers, man- 
ual training teachers, and cooking teachers. 



Difference in the Number of Regular Class Teachers 
Required 

Table XIII shows, for the February-June term of igii, 
the enrollment of 7A, 7B, 8A, and 8B classes in schools hav- 
ing all grades, the number of regular class teachers in each 
grade, and the average number of pupils per teacher. The 
table also shows the same facts for intermediate schools 24, 
159, and 62. (See page 48.) 

It will be observed that the number of pupils per teacher 
in schools having all grades ranges from thirty-two to 
fifty-five, and that there were at least twenty over-size 
classes — classes having an enrollrnent of more than fifty 
pupils. 

The average number of pupils per regular class teacher in 
schools having all grades is 43.31 ; in intermediate schools, 
45.75 — an average difference in favor of intermediate 
schools of 2.44 pupils. Hence, had the average number of 
pupils per regular class teacher been the same as in inter- 
mediate schools, the 6,973 7A-8B pupils in schools having 
all grades would have been instructed by 152.42 teachers 
(6,973-^45.75) instead of l6l, or by 8.58 fewer teachers 
than were engaged. Further, had these 6,973 pupi's been 
in intermediate schools, it would have been possible, with- 
out increasing the number of teachers, to have reduced the 
foregoing over-size classes, whereas in schools having all 
grades to have done this would have required additional 
teachers. 
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It therefore appears that to instruct the same number of 

7A-8B pupils, intermediate schools require fewer regular 
class teachers than schools having all grades by 5.33 per 
cent. (8.58-=-l6l), Also that classes can be made more 
nearly uniform in size. This tends to equalize opportunity 
and to add to the effectiveness of the instruction. 

Difference in the Number of Manual Training Teachers 
Required 

Table XIV shows, as of April, 1911, for schools having 
all grades, the number of seventh and eighth year pupils in- 
structed in manual training, the number of manual training 
teachers giving their whole time to the instruction of seventh 
and eighth year pupils, and the average number of seventh 
and eighth year pupils per teacher. The table also shows 
the same facts for intermediate schools 24 and 62. 

The average number of seventh and eighth year pupils 
per manual training teacher in schools having all grades is 
338; in intermediate schools, 368 — an average difference 
of thirty pupils. Hence, had the same number of pupils 
been instructed per manual training teacher in schools hav- 
ing all grades as were instructed in intermediate schools, to 
have taught manual training to the 4,945 seventh and 
eighth year pupils in schools having all grades would have 
required 13.44 manual training teachers ( 4,945-i-36S) in- 
stead of 14.61, or 1,17 fewer than were engaged. 

It therefore appears that intermediate schools need fewer 
manual training teachers than schools having all grades by 
8.01 per cent. (1.17-^14.61) to give shopwork to the same 
number of seventh and eighth year pupils. ^ 

iThe extension of manual training and cooking to over-age 6A-6B 
pupils might, as stated above, lessen the estimated saving in manual 
training and cooking rooms, but such an extension would not affect 
the estimated saving in manual training and cooking teachers, because 
this extension would in no wise affect the number of teachers required 
to instruct a given number of 7A-8B pupils in the two kinds of sdiools. 
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TABLE XIV ' 



Schools 


Districts 


Seventh and 
Eighth 

Year Pupils 
Instructed as 
of April, 1911 


Number of 
Manual Train- 
ing Teachers 
Giving Whole 
Time to Sev- 
enth and Eighth 
Year Pupils 


Average Num- 
ber of Seventh 

and Eighth 
Year Pupils per 


23 
2S 

29 

34 
44 
64 

It 

114 
147 
160 
i88b 


6 

3 

7 
6 
8 

4 

S 
7 


t8 

190 

^5 

408 
74 
SOI 
334 
72S 
357 
5^7 
569 
322 


- 


46 

17 
38 
^3 

93 
80 
94 
94 
89 






4.945 















{2) Manual Training Teachers Requiked— Inte 
Schools (7A-8B} 


BMEDIATE 


Schools 


Districts 


Seventh and 

Eighth 

Year Pupils 

Instructed as of 

April, igii 


Number of 
Manual Train- 
ing Teachers 
Giving Whole 
Time to Seventh 
and Eighth 
Year Pupils 


Average Num- 
ber of 
Seventh and 
Eighth Yeac 

PupQs 
per Teacher 


24 
63 


3 


1,368 
1,138 


IZ 






2,so6 


6. So 











1 The figures for this table were taken from the Teachers' Schedule 
of Assignment and from the Principals' Statement of Shop Work, on 
file at the office of the Board of Education. 
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Difference in the Number of Cooking Teachers Required 

Owing to differences in cooking instruction, it is impos- 
sible to compare the number of cooking teachers needed, in 
schools having all grades and intermediate schools, to in- 
struct the same number of seventh and eighth year pupils. 
Cooking classes are, however, organized and conducted in 
the same way as classes in manual training, and the same 
general conditions affect the size of class and the number 
of pupils per teacher. 

It is, therefore, fair to infer that were it possible to com- 
pare the number of cooking teachers required, in schools 
having all grades and in intermediate schools, to teach a 
given number of seventh and eighth year pupils, the same 
difference would be found in the number of cooking teachers 
needed as is found in the number of manual training teach- 
ers required — that is, it is but fair to infer that intermediate 
schools require fewer cooking teachers than schools having 
all grades by 8,01 per cent, to give cooking to the same 
number of seventh and eighth year pupils. 



Summary 

In view of the foregoing data, it appears that to instruct 
a given number of 7A-8B pupils in intermediate schools, in 
comparison with instructing the same number of such pupils 
in schools having all grades, requires : 

5,33 per cent, fewer regular class teachers 
8.01 per cent, fewer manual training teachers 
8.01 per cent, fewer cooking teachers 

The saving in money, represented by these dilTerences in 
the number of teachers required in intermediate schools 
and in schools having all grades, is brought out, if these dif- 
ferences are considered in relation to instructing 20,000 
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7A-8B pupils.^ On the basis of the teachers required to 
instruct the foregoing 7A-8B pupils in schools having all 
grades, and to instruct such pupils in intermediate schools, 
to provide for 20,000 7A-8B pupils, equally divided between 
boys and girls, there would be required in : 

Difference 

Schools Having Intermediate in Favor of 

All Grades Schools Intermediate 



Schools 



Regular class teachers. . . . 462 

Manual training teachers.. 30 

Cooking teachers 30 



In caring for 20,000 7A-8B pupils, there is a difference of 
twenty-eight in the number of teachers required in these 
two kinds of schools — a difference of 5.36 per cent. 
(28-^522) in favor of intermediate schools. This differ- 
ence of twenty-eight teachers represents an annual differ- 
ence in cost of not less than $35,000.^ 

(3) DIFFEKENCe IN THE AMOUNT OF SUPPLIES AND EQUIP- 
MENT REQUIRED 

The terra "supplies" is used by the Board of Education to 
include all material aids to instruction. A distinction, how- 
ever, should be drawn between supplies which are directly 
consumed by pupils — for example, paper pads, pencils, ink, 
textbooks, etc.^and supplies which are to a greater or less 
extent permanent — for example, maps, globes, science ap- 
paratus, gymnasium, cooking room, and shop equipment. 

It is obvious that bringing 7A-8E pupils into intermediate 
schools would effect no saving in supplies which are directly 
consumed. It is, however, equally obvious that great sav- 
ing would thereby be effected in supplies which are to a 

' See second note on page 45. 

2 Estimated on the basis of the average annual salary of ?A-8A, 8B, 
and of manual training and cooking teachers, as stated in the Board 
of Educalion's Estimate, 1912. 
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greater or less extent permanent. The saving on equipment 
in shops, cooking rooms, and gymnasiums would be in di- 
rect relation to the difference in the number of these re- 
quired in intermediate schools and in schools having all 
grades to instruct a given number of 7A-8B pupils. Hence, 
there would be a saving of 19.11 per cent, or 27.32 per cent, 
on equipment for shops; of 6.31 per cent, or 17.10 per 
cent, on equipment for cooking rooms — according as the 
use of shops and cooking rooms in schools having all grades 
to instruct other than seventh and eighth year pupils is 
taken into account or disregarded — and a saving of 18.17 
per cent, on equipment for gymnasiums. 

It was impossible to obtain data on what is spent for 
seventh and eighth year pupils on such permanent equip- 
ment as maps, globes, science apparatus, etc. Hence, it is 
impossible to estimate what saving would be effected by 
bringing 7A-8B pupils into intermediate schools. This sav- 
ing would, however, be no inconsiderable sum. 

SUMMARY OF THE FOREGOING CONSIDERATIONS 

Schools having all grades and intermediate schools have 
been compared with respect to economic efficiency on three 
points : 

1. The number of schoolrooms required. 

2. The number of teachers required. 

3. The amount of equipment required. 

It has been shown: 

(a) That intermediate schools require fewer rooms by 
8.70 per cent, or by 6.75 per cent. ^ 

(b) That intermediate schools require fewer teachers 
by 5.36 per cent. 

^ According as the use of shops and cooking rooms in schools having 
all grades to instruct other than seventh and eighth year pupils is 
disregarded or taken into account. 
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(c) That intermediate schools require less equipment 
in shops by 19. ii per cent, or by 27.32 per cent./ 
in cooking rooms by 6.31 per cent, or by 17.10 
per cent., ^ and in gymnasiums by 18.17 P^^ cent. 

In view of these differences in requirements, and hence 
differences in cost, could 20,000 7A-8B pupils be brought 
into intermediate schools ^ the immediate saving would be 
sufficient to provide at the very least for the erection of a 
school building of thirty-nine rooms, and for the annual 
total cost of operating such a school.^ 

' See note on page 53. 

' See second note, page 45. 

' See note on page 46 and second note on page 52. 
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CHAPTER III 

EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES AFFORDED BY 
THE INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL 

THE intermediate school should not be judged, how- 
ever, only by what it now is, but also by what it might 
become. 

Intermediate schools, at the present time, are conducted 
in most ways like schools having all grades. The two kinds 
of schools have the same course of study for the seventh 
and eighth years, the same departmental organization, and 
practically the same methods of classifying and promoting 
pupils. In a word, the intermediate school is merely an en- 
largement, with slight modifications, of the seventh and 
eighth grades of schools having all classes. But to limit 
the activities of the intermediate school in this way is to 
fail to take advantage of important educational opportuni- 
ties it may be made to afford. 

These educational opportunities suggest themselves when 
we consider the wisdom of offering to seventh and eighth 
year pupils more than one course of study ; of a better adap- 
tation of the instruction to the two sexes; of a more thor- 
oughgoing classification of pupils ; of a more just method of 
promotion ; and of a better adaptation to the needs of sev- 
enth and eighth year pupils of certain general features of 
school organization. 

OPPORTUNITY TO OFFER DIFFERENT COURSES OF STUDY 

The wisdom of offering more than one course of study in 
the elementary schools of New York City to seventh and 
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eighth year pupils is discussed elsewhere. ^ By reason of 
the large number of pupils in attendance in the same grade, 
the intermediate school affords peculiar opportunity for 
different courses of study. As is pointed out in our discus- 
sion on the course of study, these courses meet the needs of 
three classes of pupils: (a) those who are planning to go to 
an "academic" or "general" high school, and perhaps to 
college; (b) those who look forward to entering a voca- 
tional high school; and (c) those who intend, as soon as 
they are fourteen years old, to enter an elementary voca- 
tional school, or who must leave or choose to leave school 
as soon as they are legally exempt from further school at- 
tendance. In all these courses the separate educational 
needs of the two sexes, as well as their common needs, 
should be provided for, as is indicated in the next section. 

OPPORTUNITY TO ADAPT THE INSTRUCTION TO THE TWO 

SEXES AND TO THE REQUIREMENTS OF HIGH SCHOOLS 

AND VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 

The differences between boys and girls point to the neces- 
sity of differences in the instruction they should receive. 
The desirability of making the instruction of boys and 
girls different is already recognized in providing for boys 
manual training, and for girls cooking and sewing; also 
in providing different physical training for boys and for 
girls. This differentiation of work, however, should be 
carried much further in the elementary school than it now 
is. The intermediate school affords particular opportunity 
to differentiate, according to the needs of the two sexes, 
both in the general scope of the different courses of study 
and in their details. 

Good opportunity is also afforded by the intermediate 
school to experiment with courses of study, to the end that 
these may on the one hand be adapted to the capacities, de- 
sires, and intentions of different groups of children, and 
'See Part 11, pages 114-117. 
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may on the other hand be brought to articulate so closely 
with the courses in high schools and vocational schools, 
that pupils graduating from the intermediate school are 
well prepared to profit by and do the work of the particular 
kind of subsequent school they may enter. 

Again, by reason of the number of children in intermedi- 
ate schools who are approaching the time when they must 
choose a pursuit, and who need advice that they may choose 
wisely, and by reason of the number of teachers having to 
deal only with such children, the intermediate school affords 
the best possible opportunity to experiment with and to de- 
velop systematic vocational guidance. 

Hence, in judging of the worth of the intermediate school, 
the opportunity it affords to adapt the instruction to the 
needs of the two sexes, and to the needs of different groups 
of children, and to lay the foundation for work in a subse- 
quent school should be given serious consideration. 

OPPORTUNITY TO CLASSIFY PUPILS ACCORDING TO ABILITY 

In schools having all grades, it is impracticable, because 
of numbers, to group pupils within a particular grade, to 
any considerable extent, according to ability. Children of 
widely different capacity must, in consequence, work in the 
same class, with the inevitable result that one part of the 
class is kept comfortably busy; a second part has too much 
to do, and a third part too little. 

But, so far as possible, every child has the right to work 
at all times up to his capacity. The intermediate schools 
can supply such conditions of work more easily than other 
schools; for, by reason of numbers, the pupils of a given 
grade may at least be grouped as slow pupils, normal pupils, 
and exceptionally bright pupils, and the instruction adapted 
to the requirements of each group. 

Further, in schools having all grades, when a pupil is not 
promoted, he must, because of the relatively few failing in a 
given grade, take the work over with pupils who are in the 
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class for the first time. The pupil consequently has no op- 
portunity to pay special attention to the particular subjects 
in which he has failed. In the intermediate school, how- 
ever, it is possible, by reason of numbers, to bring together 
into one class children who have failed in the same branches. 
Such a grouping affords opportunity to help pupils where 
there is need, and hence to strengthen them where they are 
weak. 

OPPORTUNITY FOR PROMOTION BY STUDIES 

In schools having all classes, children are promoted by 
grades. Hence, if a pupil is not advanced, he must go over 
a second time all the work of the grade instead of having 
to repeat only the studies in which he is deficient. 

The pupil has the right, so far as possible, to be ad- 
vanced as rapidly or as slowly as his several abilities permit 
or require. His advancement in all studies, therefore, 
ought not to be conditioned by his weakness in certain 
branches. Whether promotion by grades is necessarily in- 
herent in schools having all grades should be made the 
subject of consideration. However that may be, the inter- 
mediate school can readily adopt such a system of promo- 
tion that each child may go forward whenever he is pre- 
pared to advance. That is, the intermediate school can be 
so organized that promotions are made by studies rather 
than by grades. The administrative difficulties of promo- 
tion by studies should be no greater in the intermediate 
school than they are in the high school ; and no one would 
think of promoting high-schoo! pupils otherwise than by 
subjects. 

OPPORTUNITY TO ADAPT TO THE NEEDS OF SEVENTH AND 

EIGHTH YEAR PUPILS CERTAIN GENERAL FEATURES OF 

SCHOOL ORGANIZATION 

It is well understood that at about the age of twelve or 
fourteen years boys and girls need a kind of care and dis- 
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cipline different from the care and discipline of younger 
children. In schools having all classes, relatively the same 
organization prevails throughout the school. To be sure, 
certain modifications are made in favor of seventh and 
eighth year pupils — for example, departmental teaching — 
but these modifications must necessarily be few. The inter- 
mediate school, however, having to do only with seventh and 
eighth year pupils, can adapt its organization to the par- 
ticular needs of children passing from late childhood into 
the period of early youth. 

The intermediate school may be so organized that larger 
place is given than it is possible to give in the average school 
having all grades to athletics and competitive games, to 
club vfork, and to social activities ; larger opportunity can 
be given for pupil self-government ; larger individual free- 
dom of thought and action can also be permitted. In a 
word, the intermediate school can be so organized, such 
opportunity can be given for the expression of spontaneity, 
and for the exercise of initiative, judgment, and self-direc- 
tion, that school life will make a stronger appeal to seventh 
and eighth year pupils than it now does, as a rule, in most 
schools. The need of this stronger appeal is revealed in 
the fact that 4,218 7A-8B boys and 3,948 7A-8B girls, a 
total of 8,166 7A-8B pupils, left the elementary schools of 
the City of New York during the spring term of 191 1 with- 
out completing these grades.^ 

PROBABLE EFFECTS OF REALIZING THE FOREGOING 

POSSIBILITIES 

Certain of the foregoing possibilities are now being re- 
alized, to a limited extent, in intermediate schools — notably 
in Public School Number 62 ; but should different courses 
of study be introduced ; should a differentiation of the in- 
struction for boys and girls be made and the courses of 
study be made to articulate with high schools and vocational 
• From reports made to the Committee on School Inqtui?, June, 1911. 
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schools ; should pupils within a grade be grouped according 
to ability; should promotion by studies be inaugurated; 
should an organization be developed, that is adapted to the 
particular needs of seventh and eighth year pupils, and 
should the effects of these innovations be studied carefully 
for a series of terms, it would be found, it is believed, that 
such an intermediate school would not only be far more 
efficient in caring for seventh and eighth year pupils than 
a school having all grades, but also far more efficient than 
are the intermediate schools already established. 

LOCATION AND ESTABLISHMENT OF AN INTERMEDIATE 
SCHOOL 

Finally, there are two fundamental conditions that di- 
rectly influence the location of an intermediate school: first, 
there must be adequate school provision within ready reach 
of the 1A-6B pupils who would live in the immediate vicin- 
ity of the intermediate school ; and, second, there must be 
a sufficient number of 7A-8B pupils within ready walking 
distance to justify the establishment of such a school. 

A serious difficulty to be reckoned with in the establish- 
ment of intermediate schools is the attitude of the princi- 
pals and of the teachers in the schools affected. The sched- 
ule of salaries is higher for 7A-8B than for 1A-6B teachers; 
also, in schools having from six to seventeen rooms in which 
there are grades above the 6B, the head teacher or as- 
sistant principal in charge is relieved from teaching a class. 
There is necessarily, however, no such exemption in schools 
having the same number of rooms but in which the highest 
grade is the 6B.^ It is, therefore, only natural, when the 
7A-8B grades are removed from given schools in order to 
organize an intermediate school, that the principals and the 
teachers of these schools feel that their professional stand- 
ing is unfavorably affected. Unless some way is found to 
allay this feeling it will continue to make difficult the active 
1 Schedule of Teachers' Salaries, 1912, p^es 8 and 9. 
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extension of the intermediate school. In planning to in- 
crease the number of intermediate schools, there is also the 
question, which should be carefully considered, of the effect 
of removing from a school seventh and eighth year pupils. 
The question to be considered is whether the removal of 
seventh and eighth year pupils affects favorably or unfavor- 
ably the conduct, the ambition, and the work of younger 
children. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

In view of the educational and economic efficiency of the 
intermediate schools now in existence, when judged on the 
basis of the data collected for the February-June term, 
191 1, and in view of the educational possibilities of such 
schools, we recommend : 

(i) That similar data be collected for a number of 
terms, and should the foregoing findings be sub- 
stantiated, we would further recommend : 

(2) That an immediate study be made by the Board of 
Education of all localities where conditions seem 
favorable to the establishment of intermediate 
schools. 

(3} That intermediate schools be established wherever 
conditions are favorable. 

(4) That, when established, intermediate schools should 
not only serve the purpose they now serve, but 
should be planned and carried on so as to aim at 
the fuller realization of the educational oppor- 
tunities they may be made to afford, as outlined 
in this report. 

(5) That special care be taken to maintain sympathetic 
relations between the intermediate schools and the 
contributing schools on the one hand, and the 
closest articulation possible with high schools and 
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vocational schools on the other; and that the pe- 
culiar opportunity to develop systematic vocational 
guidance be fully utilized. 
(6) That complete records of the work and cost of such 
schools be kept and that these records be used to 
improve intermediate schools and to judge of their 
efficiency. 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE PROBLEM OF PROMOTION AND NON- 
PROMOTION 

THE State, through its Compulsory Education Law, 
seeks to guarantee to each child of the City of New 
York, by the time he is fourteen years old, an education 
equal to graduation from the elementary school.^ Physical 
and mental defects, as well as conditions in the home and 
in the school, which militate against children completing 
the elementary school course of study are, therefore, of 
both social and educational interest. 

The factors which contribute to prevent children from 
graduating from the elementary schools of the City of New 
York by the time they are fourteen years of age, as is con- 
templated by the Compulsory Education Law, fall under 
three heads ; late entrance into school, slow progress through 
the school, and late entrance and slow progress together. 

Failure to complete the elementary school course of study 
by the fourteenth year, in so far as this is due to slow prog- 
ress, is the direct result of the child's failure to secure regu- 
lar promotion. To determine the causes which prevent 
children from receiving promotion, eight committees were 
appointed, in the fall of 1909, by the City Superintendent of 
Schools. These eight committees were in substantial ac- 
cord in reporting the following, among others, as the chief 
causes of failure on the part of pupils to secure regular pro- 
motion : ^ 

' See Section 622 of Compulsory Education Law. 
2 Twelfth Annual Report of the City Superintendent of Schools of 
the City of New York, pages 80 and Si. 
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"Part time, which prevents pupils from doing the work 
of the lower grades thoroughly." 

"Excessive size of classes, which prevents teachers giving 
necessary individual instruction." 

"Irregular attendance. Due to poor home conditions; 
looseness of parental control; ignorance of parents; 
lack of opportunities for home study; poverty of 
home, requiring pupils' assistance ; sickness of other 
members of the family; lack of proper clothing; 
feeble health of individual pupils; poverty of sur- 
roundings." 

"Late entrance into school. Due to two causes : the pres- 
ence of immigrant children, and the fact that many 
children are sent to private schools before they 
enter the public schools." 

"Sluggish mentality. Sometimes this feature takes the 
form of positive mental defect, and sometimes it 
characterizes pupils as slow in receptivity and re- 
sponse. Sometimes it takes the form of moral de- 
fects, such as dishonesty, lying, and cheating, which 
are intensified by improper reading, the following 
of bad examples, and petty defiance of law in the 
streets." 

"Ignorance of the English language. Due to foreign 
birth and to the fact that English is not the lan- 
guage of the home." 

From conference with members of the foregoing com- 
mittees, it was learned that no comprehensive study of the 
causes of non-promotion was made by these committees, 
and that their conclusions were based on the personal im- 
pressions of the several members. 

The studies made of the causes of non-promotion up to 
the present time may be characterized as descriptive studies, 
or as preliminary surveys. They are, nevertheless, very 
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valuable. Their worth lies, however, in focusing the at- 
tention of teachers and superintendents on the problem of 
non-promotion, in suggesting probable causes, and in indi- 
cating where improvements should be made and the need 
of further investigation, rather than in having determined 
finally the causes of non-promotion and the extent to which 
non-promotion is due to each cause. 

Even the data collected, and herewith reported in the fol- 
lowing tables, supply no adequate basis for final conclusions. 
Because, although there appears to be, for example, a direct 
connection between the per cent, of promotion and the num- 
ber of days absent, there is no way of telling from the table 
on absence whether part of the difference in the per cent. 
of promotion might not be due to causes other than absence 
— to the fact that pupils were in different kinds of classes 
(in part-time classes or whole-time classes), or in classes of 
different sizes, or were of different ages, or were of differ- 
ent nationalities. Until the retarding force of these and 
other probable causes is equalized or neutralized — i. e., until 
the pupils in the several groups, when grouped, for example, 
on the basis of the number of days absent, are from the 
same kind of class, from classes of the same size, are of the 
same age, of the same sex, of the same nationality — until 
this is done — and it was impossible to do it in this investi- 
gation — it is unscientific to draw more than tentative con- 
clusions about the causes of non-promotion and the retard- 
ing force of particular causes. 

Though no final conclusions can be properly drawn from 
the collected data, with regard to the causes of non-promo- 
tion or with reference to what extent non-promotion is due 
to each cause, these data do supply the basis for tentative 
conclusions, and for certain recommendations, and supply, 
also, a fund of valuable information. 

The register in regular classes at the end of the February- 
June term, 1911, the number promoted, and the number not 
promoted — ^the basis of this report — were, for the several 
grades and the sexes, as follows : 
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In the elementary schools of the city, the regular time 
for making promotions is the last day of the school term. 
Promotions are, however, also made during the course of 
the term. The total number of promotions for a term is. 



Per Cent, of Promotion in Borough of 



n Entire 
City oi 

York 



lA,.. 
iB... 
sA... 
2B... 
3A... 
3B... 
4A.., 
4B... 
SA... 
SB... 
6A... 
6B... 
7A... 
7B... 
8A... 
8B... 

Total, 



therefore, the sum of the promotions made during the term 
and those made on the last day of the term.^ The data herein 
presented, it should be observed, relate only to promotions 
and nan- promotions made at the end of the term, and it 
should also be noted that these data have to do only with 
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promotions and non-promotions in regular classes ^ of the 
elementary school, exclusive of the kindergarten. 

RATE OF PROMOTION IN EACH BOROUGH AND IN THE ENTIRE 
CITY OF NEW YORK 

The City of New York includes the Boroughs of Man- 
hattan, Brooklyn, The Bronx, Queens, and Richmond. 
Table XVI gives for each of the boroughs and for the 
Greater City the per cent, of promotion by grades at the end 
of the February-June term, 1911. 

The difference between the per cent, of total promotion 
in the several boroughs, it will be observed, is small. The 
lowest per cent, of total promotion was, in Brooklyn, 88.22 
per cent., and the highest, in Queens, 89.47 per cent. — a 
variation of but 1.25 per cent. 

In each of the boroughs the lowest per cent, of promotion 
was in the lA, and the highest in the 8B grade, but, within 
the same grade, the rate of promotion varied little among 
the boroughs. The per cent, of promotion ranged in the 



I A from 75 
iB from 86 . 
2A from 
2B from 89 . 
3 A from 87 
3B from 
4A from 88 
4B from 89 
SA from 84 
5B from 88 
6 A from 87 
6B from 88 
7 A from 87 
7B from 88 . 
8A from 88. 
8B from 93 
1 Regular classes 
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inguished from "C" classes (for non- 
Englisii- speaking pupils) ; from "D" classes (for over-^e pupils pre- 
paring for employment certificates) ; from "E" classes (for over-age 
and retarded pupils), and from classes for defective children. 
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If the several grades, exclusive of the lA and the 8B 
(fourteen grades), are grouped according to per cent, of 
promotion, the distribution in each of the boroughs is as 
follows : 
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In the great majority of the grades in the schools of each 
borough, it will be noted, the per cent, of promotion ranged 
between 88 per cent, and 91 per cent., while the most com- 
mon per cent of promotion was from 89 per cent, to 90 
per cent. 

In the Greater City, as in the several boroughs, the lowest 
per cent, of promotion was in the lA, and the highest in 
the SB grade. In the remaining fourteen grades the rate 
of promotion was from 87 per cent, to 88 per cent., in one 
grade; from 88 per cent, to 89 per cent., in two; from 89 
to 90 per cent, in eight; and from 90 per cent, to 91 per 
cent., in three. With the exception of the lA and the 8B 
grades, the most frequent rate of promotion, both in the 
Greater City and in the boroughs, was, therefore, from 89 
per cent, to 90 per cent. 
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RATE OF PROMOTION IN THE lA GRADE 

The rate of promotion, as we have seen (Table XVI), 
was the lowest in the lA grade. In the other grades, taken 
together, only one child in ten failed of promotion, but in 
the lA almost each fourth child failed of advancement, with 
the result that 10,314 lA pupils were left back in June to 
reenter this grade in September, to overcrowd classes, and 
to congest the school.^ 

The requirements of the lA grade should be relatively no 
higher than the requirements of other grades ; hence, condi- 
tions being the same, the rate of promotion should be no 
lower. As a matter of fact, however, the rate of promotion 
for the lA grade is, as a rule, lower than for other grades. 
Whether this is necessarily so is a matter of doubt, and de- 
serves careful investigation. 

From conferences with administrative officials, principals, 
and teachers, it was learned that they held the low rate of 
promotion in the lA grade due to (a) the number of pupils 
unable to use the English language; (b) immaturity of pu- 
pils; (c) over-size classes; (d) part-time classes, and (e) 
irregular attendance and late entrance during the course of 
the term. 



Inability to Use the English Language as a Factor 

The total register of the lA grade, June 30, 1911, was 
43,012. According to the reports made to us, there were 
3,648 lA pupils who were unable to use the English lan- 
guage on entrance to the grade, ^ leaving 39,364 lA pupils 
who, in the opinion of the teachers, had no unusual difficulty 
with our language. Of these 39,364, 30,531 were promoted, 
and 8,833 were not promoted. Hence, the rate of promo- 
tion for lA pupils, when all those unable to use the English 
language are excluded, was 77.56 per cent., which is but 
1 See Table XV, page 68. = See Table XLII, page 157. 
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1.54 per cent, higher than the rate (76.02 per cent.) for 
the grade as a whole. ^ 

Assuming that all other conditions affecting promotion 
and non-promotion were the same for the two groups of 
children — those able, and those unable, to use the English 
language — the per cent, of promotion in the lA grade was, 
therefore, lower by but 1.54 per cent, than it otherwise 
would have been, because of the presence of lA pupils un- 
able to use the English language. Hence, inability of pupils 
to use the English language on entrance to the grade is, at 
best, but a minor factor in causing the low rate of promotion 
in the lAgrade.^ 

Immaturity as o Factor 

The maturity of a child may be judged (a) in view of his 
physical development; (b) in view of his mental develop- 
ment; and (c) in view of his age. Maturity can be judged 
best in view of physical and mental development, but so diffi- 
cult is it so to judge maturity and so crude is education as 
yet in its methods, that the maturity of children is judged 
very largely in view of age alone. Hence, in school prac- 
tice, age is taken as the index of maturity. Accordingly, 
certain age limits have been fixed as the normal age for each 
grade of the school, and a child whose age falls within the 
normal age limits fixed for a grade is regarded as being 
sufficiently mature, both physically and mentally, to do the 
work of that grade. The age-grade standard is therefore 
the only basis we can use here in judging of the maturity 
or immaturity of the children found in a grade. To be 
sure, when maturity is judged by such standards, children 
will be found in all grades who are of the normal age for 
the grade, but who are manifestly immature for the grade. 

> See Table XVI, page 69. 

2 The effect of inability to tise the English language on the rate 
of promotion in the lA grade should not be confused with its effect 
on the actual number of non-promotions in this grade. See Table 
XLV, page 16:. 
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Table XVII gives, by grades, the number of children out 
of a thousand under normal age, of normal age, under one 
year over normal, between one and two years over normal, 
between two and three years over normal, and three years 
and more over normal, when the distribution is made on 
the basis of the per cent, of children of the corresponding 
age in the grade June 30, 191 1 : 



TABLE XVII ' 



Year 
Over 
Normal 



Normal 



Normal 



lA 
iB 
3A 
2B 
3A 
3B 
4A 
4B 
SA. 
SB. 
6A. 
6B 
7A 
7B 



It will be observed that a larger proportion of the children 
in the lA grade are of normal age than in any other grade. 
Hence, the ages of the children in the lA grade correspond 
more nearly to the normal age fixed for the lA grade than 
is the case in any other grade of the elementary school. 

1 Table XVII is based upon Table XXXVII ; see page 144. The age- 
grade standards employed in Table XVII are those of the City Super- 
intendent of Schools. 
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When judged by the age-grade standards as determined 
by the City Superintendent of Schools, there is, therefore, 
no ground for holding that lA pupils, in large numbers, 
are immature for their grade and, consequently, for assum- 
ing that immaturity is any considerable factor in causing 
the low rate of promotion found in the lA grade. 

Over-Sise Classes as a Factor 

I A classes, according to the Ey-laws of the Board of Edu- 
cation, should not contain more than fifty pupils, and fifty 
is regarded in most cities as too large for the most effective 
work. Hence, lA classes having more than fifty pupils 
may be considered over-size. 

There were in the lA grade, June 30, 1911, according to 
the reports made to us, 15,025 pupils in classes having more 
than fifty pupils. The rate of promotion for lA pupils in 
these over-size classes was 73.46 per cent.* If the 15,025 
pupils in over-size classes are subtracted from the total reg- 
ister of lA pupils (43,012), there remain 27,987 pupils in 
classes of fifty and under. The rate of promotion for these 
classes was 77.40 per cent.^ Hence, the per cent, of promo- 
tion in the lA grade, when all lA pupils in over-size classes 
are excluded, was i .38 per cent, higher than the per cent, of 
promotion for the grade as a whole. 

Assuming that all other conditions affecting promotion 
and non-promotion were the same in classes of fifty and 
under, and in over-size classes, the per cent, of promotion 
in the lA grade was, therefore, lower by 1.38 per cent, than 
it otherwise would have been, because of lA pupils in over- 
size classes. Hence, it appears that over-size classes are a 
slight factor in causing the low rate of promotion in the 
lA grade. 

Part Time as a Factor 

According to the reports made to us, the per cent, of pro- 
motion in the lA grade, when all lA pupils in part-time 
1 See Table XXXI, page 129. 
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s are excluded, was 76.96 per cent.,^ which is but .94 
of I per cent, higher than the per cent, of promotion (76.02 
per cent.) for the grade as a whole. 

Consequently, had there been lA whole-time classes only, 
the per cent, of promotion in the lA grade as a whole would 
have been 76.96 per cent. Assuming that all other condi- 
tions affecting promotion and non-promotion were the same 
in the two kinds of classes, the per cent, of promotion in 
the lA grade was, therefore, lower by but .94 of i per cent. 
because of lA pupils in part-time classes.^ 

Absence as a Factor 

In the reports made to us it is impossible to distinguish 
between absence due to irregular attendance and absence due 
to late entrance during the course of the term, the reports 
giving merely the days absent. 

Table XVIII gives the number of lA pupils on register at 
the end of the February-June term, 191 1, absent ten days 
and less, absent eleven to twenty, etc. ; it gives the per cent, 
of the total register of lA pupils absent ten days and less, 
absent eleven to twenty days, etc., and the per cent, of the 
pupils absent ten days and less, absent eleven to twenty days, 
etc., promoted and the per cent, not promoted: 





TABLE XVIII ' 








Absent 
10 Days 
and Less 


Absent 
Days 


Absent 
21 to 30 
Days 


Absent 
31 to 40 
Days 


Absent 41 

Days and 

Above 




I7."5 


8,708 


S,oio 


3.188 


8,891 






PerCent.oETotal Regis- 
ter ot lA Pupils 

Percent. Promoted.... 
Per Cent, Not Promoted 


CO. 

85:47 
10. S3 


20, zs 
85-75 
14-25 


11.65 

7<).02 

20.98 


28.99 


20.67 
40.56 
59-44 



1 See Table XLVII, page 169. " See note 3, page 73. 

s These data were compiled from Table XXXII, page 133. : 
Table XXXIV, page 137- 
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11.65 per' *^^t- of lA pupils were absent, it will be ob- 
served, more than a month — that is, more than a fifth of 
the term; 7.41 per cent, were out of school a month and a 
half; and 20.67 P^r cent, were out more than forty-one 
days, or one lA pupil out of each five was absent more than 
two-fifths of the entire time. 

The rate of promotion, it will be noted, varies inversely 
with the increase in the days absent. For pupils absent ten 
days and less the rate of promotion was 89.47 per cent. ; for 
those absent forty-one days and more, 40.56 per cent. Fur- 
ther, the rate of promotion for pupils absent ten days and 
less (89.47 per cent.) is higher than the rate for the grade 
as a whole (76.02 per cent.) by 13.45 per cent. Conse- 
quently, had all other conditions been the same as among 
pupils absent ten days and less, and had there been in the i A 
grade pupils absent ten days and less only, the per cent, of 
promotion for the grade, as a whole, would have been 89.47 
per cent. The rate of promotion in the i A grade was, there- 
fore, lower by 13.45 per cent, than it otherwise would have 
been, because of pupils who were absent more than ten 
days.^ 

Summary 

The foregoing discussion of the assigned causes of the 
low rate of promotion in the lA grade may be thus sum- 
marized: The per cent, of promotion in the lA grade, at 
the end of the February-June term, 1911, was lower than it 
otherwise would have been by 1.54 per cent., because of the 
pupils who were unable to use the English language; by 
1. 38 per cent., because of pupils being in over-size classes, 
and by .94 of i per cent, because of pupils being in part- 
time classes, and by 13.45 per cent., because of absence. 
Immaturity was a negligible factor. It is, therefore, clear 
that absence (including late entrance) was the preponder- 
ating cause of the low rate of promotion in the lA grade at 
the end of the February- June terra, 191 1. 
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INCEEASING THE RATE OF PROMOTION IN THE lA GRADE 

The problem of increasing the per cent, of promotion in 
the lA grade is, therefore, not so much a question of in- 
creasing the number of special classes for pupils unable to 
use the English language, of reducing the number of over- 
size classes, and of part-time classes— all of which should 
be done— as it is a question of getting lA pupils in school 
at the beginning of the term and of keeping them there dur- 
ing the term. Hence, the problem of increasing the per cent, 
of promotion in the lA grade is chiefly one of how to im- 
prove attendance among lA pupils. 

It is to be expected that lA pupils will attend school some- 
what less regularly than pupils in other grades. Many 
parents do not feel the need of keeping such young children 
in school regularly; the children themselves, not having as 
yet formed the school-going habit, are, at times, inclined to 
remain at home when there is no good reason why they 
should. Infectious and contagious diseases are also more 
prevalent among lA pupils than among pupils of the other 
grades. Granting all this, there is little doubt but that the 
amount of absence in the lA grade can be materially re- 
duced. 

To be sure, large numbers of lA pupils are under seven 
years of age, and are, therefore, not amenable to the Com- 
pulsory Education Law. Indeed, of the 83,766 pupils ad- 
mitted to the lA grade during the school year 1910-11, 
65,682,^ or 78 per cent., were under seven years of age. 
With these all that can be done is for the Board of Education 
to pass rules and regulations controlling their entrance and 
attendance, and for principals and teachers to use, to the 
utmost, their influence with parents and pupils, (See rec- 
ommendations, page 79.) 

There were, however, among the lA entries during the 
school year 1910-11, 18,084^ pupils, or 22 per cent, of the 
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total lA entries, who were seven years of age and older. 
Teachers and principals should not only use their influence 
with the parents to send these pupils to school at the begin- 
ning of the term, but every effort should be put forth to 
keep them regular in attendance. Further, parents having 
children seven years of age and older, who do not send them 
to school at the beginning of the term and keep them regu- 
larly in school, should be made to feel the full force of the 
Compulsory Education Law. It is safe to say that to en- 
force rigorously the Compulsory Education Law in the I A 
grade would not only avoid much future trouble with 
parents, but cure many an incipient case of truancy. 

RECOM MENDATIONS 

To the end that attendance in the lA grade may be im- 
proved, and that congestion in this grade may be relieved, 
we recommend : 

( 1 ) That a by-law be passed by the Board of Educa- 
tion which prohibits entrance to the lA grade, after 
the last day of the fourth week of a school term, to 
children who will not be seven years old until after 
the end of the term; and which provides for the 
exclusion from the school, at the discretion of the 
principal, of such children when they have been ab- 
sent forty days, including days lost by late entrance 
and irregular attendance, during the first half of 
the term. 

(2) That effort be made by the Board of Education to 
have the Compulsory Education Law so amended 
that it will apply to children who will be seven 
years old before the end of a given school term. 

(3) That the Permanent Census Board, prior to the be- 
ginning of each school term, send to the principal 
of each school, along with the name and home ad- 
dress of the parent, the names, for the given school 
district, (a) of all children six years of age who 
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will not be seven until after the close of the given 
term ; (b) of all children I'.^ho are six and who will 
be seven before the end of the given term; and (c) 
of all children seven years of age, who should enter 
school at the opening of the given term. In this 
way each principal will know the number of chil- 
dren that should enter his or her school, and will 
be able to report at an early date to the attendance 
officers all children who have not entered and who 
are subject to the Compulsory Education Law. 

(4) That a poster in the several languages of the city 
be prepared and placed in the several school dis- 
tricts prior to the beginning of each term, which 
will emphasize the importance of sending children 
to school at the beginning of the term, and of keep- 
ing them regular in attendance, which will state 
the rules regarding the entrance and attendance of 
children who will not be seven until after the end 
of the term, and which will point out the provisions 
of the Compulsory Education Law. 

(5) That a new attendance report be prepared for the 
lA grade, which will show for each child the date 
of entrance, the number of days in attendance dur- 
ing the month, and the cause of each absence, and 
that a separate report be made for children not 
amenable to the Compulsory Education Law and 
for children amenable to it, to the end that definite 
information may be had on absence in the lA 
grade, and on the extent to which the Compulsory 
Education Law is enforced. 
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CHAPTER V 
THE RATE OF PROMOTION 

WITH the excq)t!On of the lA and 8B grades, the rate 
of promotion, both in the several boroughs and in 
the Greater City, was, at the end of the February-June term, 
igii, as we have seen, uniformly about 90 per cent. The 
fact that the rate of promotion was uniformly about 90 per 
cent, gives weight to the statement made to us repeatedly, 
both by teachers and principals, that they were "unoiHcially 
expected" to promote at the end of the February-June term, 
1911, approximately 90 per cent, of their pupils, and, hence, 
that promotions were forced and were made mechanically 
and without due regard to fitness. 

INCREASING THE RATE OF PROMOTION 

The City Superintendent of Schools did urge upon 
principals, during the school year 1910-11, the importance 
of advancing a large per cent, of pupils. To quote his 
words: "I have been careful to advise the principals that 
the pressure to secure more generous promotions must not 
be construed to mean that pupils who are unfitted to do the 
work of the next higher grade are to be promoted. It means 
only that every effort is to be made to render every pupil fit 
for promotion." * 

Despite the foregoing uniformity in the per cent, of pro- 
motion, and the assertion of teachers and principals, re- 
ferred to above, there is evidence that, on the whole, princi- 
pals and teachers used discretion in making promotions at 

» Annual Report of the City Superintendent of Schools for ign>ii, 
page 83. 
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the end of the February-June term, 191 1, and that promo- 
tions were not made on a mere numerical and mechanical 
basis. To affirm that promotions at the end of the Feb- 
ruary-June term, 191 1, were not made mechanically is not to 
deny that there was a decided increase in the rate of promo- 
tion over corresponding terms of previous years. 

Increase in Rate of Promotion 
Table XIX gives, by grades, the rate of promotion for the 
entire February-June term, 1910 (including promotions 
made during the term and at the end of the term), the rate 
of promotion for the entire February-June term, 1911, and 
the increase in the rate of promotion for the entire Feb- 
ruary-June term, 1911, over the rate for the same term, 
1910: 

TABLE XIX ' 





Eate of Promotion for 


Increase in the Rate of 




Entire Feb. -June Tenn 


Promotion for the Entire 


Grades 






Feb.-June Tenn. 1911, 








over the Eate for the 




igto 


1911 


Same Tenn of 1910 


lA 


73-fir 


7S.80 


5 19 


iB 


35 


77 


90 


77 


4 




2A 


s? 


82 


91 


38 


3 


S6 


2B 




18 


93 


79 


4 


61 


3A 


87 


97 


92 


23 


4 


26 


3B 


88 




92 


89 


4 


47 


4A 


8; 




91 


99 




37 


4B 


Sj 




92 




4 


35 


5A 


8s 


84 


91 


SS 


S 




sB 






92 


37 


6 


25 


6A 


85 


6s 


91 


32 


5 


67 


6B 


89 


78 


91 






44 


7A 


85 


77 


89 


62 


3 


8S 


7B 


85 


99 


91 


3S 


5 


36 


8A 




89 


9r 


79 


4 


90 


8B 


91 


05 


94 


98 


3 


93 


Total 


86 '" 


Rfi 


4 c6 

















1 The figures for this table a 
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The rate of promotion for the entire February- June term 
of 1911 was higher in every grade than for the correspond- 
ing term of 1910, It was higher by 1.44 per cent, in one 
grade, by from 3.56 per cent, to 3,93 per cent, in three 
grades, by 4 per cent, to 4.90 per cent, in seven grades, by 
from 5.19 per cent, to 5.71 per cent, in four grades, and by 
6.25 per cent, in one grade. It wil! also be observed that 
the rate of total promotion was higher for the entire Feb- 
ruary-June term, 191 1, by 4.56 per cent, than for the same 
term of 1910. 

An increase of 4.56 per cent, in the rate of promotion, in 
a single year, is an unusually large increase for the City of 
New York. Table XX gives by grades the rate of promo- 
tion for the entire February-June term of 1906, 1907, 1908, 
1909, 1910, and 191 1 ; the increase in the rate of promotion 
for the entire February-June term, 1910, over the rate for 
the entire February-June term, 1906; also the increase in 
the rate of promotion for the entire February-June term, 
1911, over the same term, 1910; and, finally, it gives the 
difference between the increase in the rate of promotion for 
the entire February- June term of 191 1 over the same term 
of 1910, and the increase for the entire February-June term 
of 1910 over the same term of 1906. (See page 84,) 

There has been, it will be observed, an increase in the 
rate of promotion in the February-June term, in each of the 
grades, from 1906 to 191 1. The most decided increase was, 
however, in 191 1, So decided was this that the increase in 
191 1 over 1910 was greater, in eleven of the sixteen grades, 
than the increase in these grades for the five years prior to 
1911. While the increase for 1910, in the rate of promo- 
tion, in all grades taken together, over 1906 was, it will be 
noted, 3.75 per cent., the increase ,in the rate of total pro- 
motion in 191 1 over 1910 was 4.56 per cent. Hence, the 
increase in total promotion for the entire February-June 
term was .81 of I per cent, greater for the single P'ebruary- 
June term, 191 1, than for the five terms prior to 191 1. 

This extraordinary increase in the rate of promotion for 
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the entire February- June term, 191 1, may have been due 
either to an increase in promotions during the term, or to an 
increase at the end of the term, or it may have been due to 
both an increase during the term and at the end of the term. 
Table XXI gives, by grades, for the February-June term, 

1910, the rate of promotion during the terra, and the rate 
at the end of the term ; also the same facts for the February- 
June term, 191 1. It shows, besides, the increase in the rate 
of promotion during the February- June term, 191 1, over the 
rate during the same term, 1910; also the increase in the 
rate of promotion at the end of the February-June tenn, 

191 1, over the rate at the end of the same terra, 1910: 

TABLE XXI' 



Rate of 

Promotion 

during 

Term 



Rateot 
Promotion 
at End 
of Term 



Increase in Rate of 

Promotion Feb.- 

June Tenn, 1911, 

over Feb .-June 

Term, rpio 



during 
Term 






lA... 
iB... 
2A... 
2B,.. 
3A... 
3B.., 
4A... 
4B... 
SA... 
SB,.. 
6A... 
6B.., 
7A... 
7B... 
8A... 
8B... 

Total 



3-76 
3-S7 
3-82 
3-63 



^ ITiese figures are exclusive of special classes. 
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There was an increase in the rate of promotion during the 
February-June term, 191 1, over the rate during the same 
term, igio, in all grades, except the 7A, where there was a 
decrease of 1.52 per cent. The rate during the term was 
higher by from .06 of i per cent, to .28 of i per cent, in 
two grades, by from .30 of I per cent, to .50 of i per cent, in 
four grades, by from .55 of i per cent, to .75 of i per cent, 
in six grades, and by from .88 of i per cent, to .96 of i per 
cent, in three grades — while the increase in all grades, taken 
together, was .51 of i per cent. 

It will also be observed that there was an increase, in all 
grades, in the rate of promotion at the end of the February- 
June term, 191 1, over the rate at the end of the same term, 
19 10. The rate was higher by r.38 per cent, in one grade, 
by from 3.03 per cent, to 3.93 per cent, in eight grades, by 
from 4.57 per cent, to 4.95 per cent, in three grades, and by 
from 5.09 per cent, to 5.37 per cent, in four grades, while 
the increase in all grades, taken together, was 4.05 per cent. 

Of the 4.56 per cent, increase in the rate of promotion 
for the entire February-June term,,l9ii, over the rate for 
the entire February-June term, 1910, .51 of i per cent., or 
11,18 per cent., of this increase was, therefore, due to the 
larger number of promotions during the term, and 4.05 per 
cent, or 88.82 per cent, of the increase was due to the larger 
number of promotions at the end of the term. 

The fact that the increase in the rate of total promotion 
for the entire February-June term, 1911, over 1910, was 
greater than the total increase for the same term from 1906 
to 1910 inclusive, and the fact that 88.82 per cent, of the 
extraordinary increase in the rate of total promotion for 
the entire February-June term, 191 1, was due to the in- 
creased number of promotions at the end of the term, raises 
the question: How was this extraordinary increase in the 
rate of promotion effected? A part of it was, doubtless, 
brought about through an increase in the efficiency of the 
school. The importance of making more liberal promotions 
having been emphasized, teachers and principals put forth 
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unusual effort to fit pupils for advancement. Yet, when due 
allowance is made for whatever increase in efficiency there 
may have been, it must be admitted, by all who are ac- 
quainted with school conditions and school work, that the 
extraordinary increase in the rate of promotion in the Feb- 
ruary-June term, 191 1, was due, in most part, to the "pres- 
sure" exercised by the City Superintendent of Schools "to 
secure more generous promotions." 

Increase Jtistified 
The important question, therefore, is : Was the City Su- 
perintendent of Schools justified in using "pressure to secure 
more generous promotions"? In view of the number of 
over-age pupils, and of the amount of elimination in the 
elementary schools of the City of New York, we believe the 
City Superintendent was justified in his endeavor to increase 
the rate of promotion. 

Number of Over-Age Pupils 
The course of study in the elementary schools of the City 
of New York comprises sixteen units, each in theory one- 
half school year in length. Accordingly, a child, entering 
school at six or seven, should complete the elementary school 
by his fourteenth or fifteenth year. If, for any reason, a 
pupil enters school late or remains a whole year or more 
in a single grade, such a child becomes over age for his 
grade. 

Table XXII gives the register in regular classes, after 
promotion June 30, 1911, in the grades of each year, the 
number of pupils in the grades of each year and among the 
elementary school graduates of 1910-11, under normal age, 
normal age, under one year over normal, etc. ; it shows, he- 
sides, the total number of over-age pupils in the grades of 
each year and among the elementary school graduates ; also 
the per cent, of the register of each grade and the per cent. 
of the graduates over age: 
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Of the 35,329 graduates in 1910-11, it will be observed 
that 14,477, oi" 4098 per cent., were over age, hence were 
fifteen years of age and older on completing the elementary- 
school. Despite the fact that the foregoing table has to do 
only with pupils in regular classes, and despite the fact that 
age is judged from the point of view of the age limits fixed 
for being in the grade in which pupils are registered after 
promotion, there were in the regular classes of all grades, 
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Fig. r. Black indicates per cent, of over-age pupils in the grades 
of each year and the per cent of over-age pupils among the graduates 
of 1910-11, as reported by the City Superintendent of Schools. 

June 30, 1911, according to the City Superintendent of 
Schools, 131,858 over-age pupils, or 23.30 per cent, of the 
pupils on register after promotion were behind their grade 
for their age. The grades of the sixth year show the highest 
per cent, of over age, 34.44 per cent., and the grades of the 
first year, the lowest, 7.96 per cent. 

Were the foregoing over-age pupils registered in the 
grade where they should be by reason of their age, these 
pupils would have been distributed, when distributed accord- 
ing to the age-grade standards as fixed by the City Superin- 
tendent of Schools, among the several grades as follows: 
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There are thousands of pupils in each grade, it will be 
noted, who are below the grade in which their age entitles 
them to be. There are pupils in the second grade who, by 
reason of their age, should be in the eighth grade ; pupils in 
the third, who should be in the high school ; and pupils grad- 
uating from the elementary school, who should be in college. 
In the sixth and lower grades alone there are 15,839 pupils 
who are already fourteen years of age ; in the seventh grade, 
17,924; and in the eighth grade, 24,597, oi" a- tot^^ o^ 
58,360 pupils who, instead of dragging along between the 
first and eighth grades, should have their elementary edu- 
cation behind them and be either at work or in high 
school. 

The educational significance of over age lies in the fact 
that just to the degree that pupils in the elementary school 
are over age, just to that degree do they— particularly those 
over age because they have failed to receive promotion regu- 
larly — tend to fail to complete the elementary school course 
of study .^ Hence, of the pupils on register in regular classes 
June 30, 191 1, 34,388, by reason of being over age between 
one and two years, will probably fail to complete the work 
of the eighth year; 12,299, by reason of being behind be- 
tween two and three years, will probably fail to complete the 
work of the seventh year; and 5,151, by reason of being 
behind three and more years, will probably fail to complete 
the grades of the sixth year. 

A certain amount of over age in the elementary schools 
of the city is due to the late entrance of children to the 
grades of the first year; the major portion of it is, however, 
due to pupils failing to receive regular promotion after they 
have once entered school.^ This fact in itself supplies ample 
ground for the insistence of the City Superintendent on 
"more generous promotions." 

1 See page 145- 

2 See Table XXXIII, page 6i, Annual Report of the City Superin- 
tendent of Schools, 1910-11, and Table XVI, page 69 of this volume. 
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Amount of Elimination 

The dropping out of pupils from tlie elementary schools 
before completing- the course of study is termed "elimina- 
tion." It is doubtful whether any large city of this country 
has, at present, the data at hand to determine with exactness 
the grades of work completed by the children leaving the ele- 
mentary school. At all events, such data are not to be had 
at present in the City of New York.^ 

Following the method pursued by writers on elimination, 
the per cent, of pupils entering school who continue to the 
end of each year is estimated by finding what per cent, the 
pupils in a given grade at the end of a given school year 
before promotion are of the number of pupils that should be 
in the grade in view of the first-year beginners for the given 
school year. 

Proceeding in this way,^ we estimate that, of the pupils 
entering the elementary schools of the City of New York, 
the per cent, remaining to the end of each year and the per 
cent, completing the final grade are as follows : 

Per Cent, Remaining Pet Cent. Dropping 
to End of Year OutbeloteEndofYar 

First Year io3.66 

Second Year roo. 73 

Third Year 99-47 

Fourth Year 98 . 57 

Fifth Year 96 . 69 3.31 

Sixth Year 88 . 71 Ii . 29 

Seventh Year 61 .45 3^ ■ SS 

Eighth Year 47-57 5^-43 

Completing Eighth Grade 41-33 58.67 

1 The pupils' record cards, adopted in 1909, will in the near future 
supply these data. 

" In making this estimate the average of the first -year beginners for 
1908-9, 1909-10, and 191011 was used as the base. See Annual Report 
of City Superintendent of Schools, 1909, page 72; 1910, Table XLVII. 
page 78, and 1911, Table XXXIII, page 61. For the number of pupils 
remaining to the end of the grades of each year see Annual Report 
of the City Superintendent of Schools, 1911, Table XXXVII, page 66. 
The pupils on register June 30. ip", in special classes were arbitrarily 
distributed as follows: One-sixteenth to the grades of the second 
year; one-sixteenth to the grades of the third year; three- sixteenths 
to the grades of the fourth year; five-sixteenths to the grades of the 
fifth year, and six-sixteenths to the grades of the sixth year. 
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It would appear from the foregoing estimates that, of the 
children entering the elementary schools of the City of New 
York, practically all remain to the end of the grades of the 
fifth year, that one pupil out of each eight leaves before 
the end of the sixth year, four out of each ten fail to remain 
to the end of the seventh year, less than one in two continues 
to the end of the eighth year, and but four out of each ten 
graduate. 



5™ YEAR 



IC^ 2Cg 30^ ^ 50g 



-E. 



70% soy 309! Yse 



Fig. 2. Black indicates the per cent, of pupils tailing to complete the grades 
of the fifth, sixtl, seventh, and eighth years, and the per cent, failing to 
graduate. 



All other conditions remaining the same, the number of 
grades a pupil is able to complete during the course of his 
school life is conditioned by standards of promotion. The 
practical problem confronting the City Superintendent of 
Schools was, therefore: Is it better for the children of the 
city to spend their entire time in school in the sixth and 
lower grades, or would it be better to make the standards of 
promotion such that pupils in larger numbers may have op- 
portunity to profit by the work of the seventh and eighth 
grades ? The work in the sixth and lower grades is con- 
fined primarily to the school arts — reading, spelling, writing, 
and the fundamentals of arithmetic — and the work of the 
two higher grades primarily to the giving of information 
about our industrial, political, and social life which makes 
for economic insight and personal ideals ; hence there can be 
but one answer to the foregoing question, viz., that it is 
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preferable to make the standards of promotion such that 
pupils in larger numbers may enjoy the advantages of the 
work of the seventh and eighth grades. 



FORCED PROMOTIONS 

While the City Superintendent of Schools was, therefore, 
justified in his endeavor to increase the rate of promotion, 
and while principals and teachers used discretion in making 
promotions, the fact remains that principals and teachers 
feel that promotions at the end of the February-June term, 
191 1, were "forced." ^ 

No changes were made during this term in the require- 
ments of the elementary school course of study either in the 
quality of instrnction or in the quantity of the subject-mat- 
ter to be taught. Yet teachers and principals felt con- 
strained to promote more than the usual number of pupils. 
Teachers and principals were thus placed in a false position 
— that is, they felt under the necessity of promoting pupils 
who, when judged by official standards, were not fit for pro- 
motion. It is safe to say that many such pupils were 
promoted, and this accounts not only for the feeling that 
promotions were "forced," but also for a large part of the 
extraordinary increase in promotions in the February-June 
term, 191 1, over the corresponding term of 1910, 

Teachers and principals should not be put in the position 
of having to promote pupils who, when judged by official 
standards, are not prepared for promotion. If the City Su- 
perintendent of Schools was convinced that it was desirable 
to increase the rate of promotion, it was incumbent upon him 
so to lessen the requirements of the elementary school course 
of study as to quantity that more pupils could meet its re- 
quirements and hence be legitimately promoted in greater 
numbers. 

1 As already affirmed, this statement is based on the voluntary tes- 
timony of many teachers and principals who express themselves freely 
on the subject 
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CHAPTER VI 
THE MAXIMUM RATE OF PROMOTION 

THE extraordinary increase in the rate of promotion in 
the elementary schools for the February-June term, 
191 1, and the fact that this increase was brought about not 
so much through an increase in the efficiency of the school 
as through the promotion of pupils who in former terms 
would not have been advanced, raises the question : What 
should be the maximum rate of promotion ? 

THE MAXIMUM RATE ACCORDING TO THE CITV SUPERINTEND- 
ENT OF SCHOOLS 

The City Superintendent of Schools is inclined to believe 
that 90 per cent, of promotion on register at the end of the 
term is the maximum rate for the city as a whole. "It seems 
probable," to quote from his report, "that little further in- 
crease in the general rate of promotion can be expected. A 
remarkable uniformity is shown in all grades, the rate for 
the year ranging from 90.4 per cent, to 92 per cent., with 
the exception of the SB grade, which should be excluded, 
because here the unusual incentive of graduation and the 
more selected group from which the graduates are drawn 
tend to raise the SB rate of promotion above what may be 
normally expected in the grades below. A difference of 
only 1.6 per cent, in the rate of promotion in the remaining 
grades shows so little variability as to indicate a close ap- 
proach to the probable maximum rate." * 

1 Annual Report o£ the Gty Superintendent of Schools for igio-ii, 
pi^e 81. 
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That the rate of promotion in the several grades, exclu- 
sive of the 8B, was, for the year 1910-II, uniformly about 
90 per cent, does not indicate that 90 per cent, should be 
regarded as the maximum rate of promotion. The same 
argument would have placed the maximum rate at approxi- 
mately 81 per cent, in 1907; at 84 per cent, in igoS; at 85 
per cent. In 1909; and at 86 per cent, in 1910.^ Moreover, 
while the rate of promotion for the year 1910-11 in the sev- 
eral grades is uniform for both the Greater City and the dif- 
ferent boroughs, there were variations in the several dis- 
tricts, ranging from 93 per cent, in District 2 to 98 per cent, 
in District 24 ; ^ also in the several schools, ranging from 
35 per cent, in Public School Number 25, Richmond, to 1 10 
per cent, in Public School Number 22, Richmond.^ Further, 
the rate of promotion at the end of the term in the regular 
classes of given grades ranged, for the February-June term, 
1911, in different schools, from 60 per cent, to 100 per cent, 
in the 8A grade, from 75 per cent, to 100 per cent, in the 5A 
grade, and from 57 per cent to 99 per cent, in the i A grade. 
Such variations in the rate of promotion in different grades, 
in different schools, and in different districts give little sup- 
port to the thought that the maximum rate has been at- 
tained. Indeed, these variations suggest that, even with 
prevailing standards, there might be a considerable increase 
in the rate of promotion. 



CONDITIONS DETERMINING MAXIMUM RATE OF 
PROMOTION 

However this may be, the present rate of promotion in 
no wise indicates what the rate of promotion should be. 
The rate of promotion in the elementary schools of the city 

I See Table XX, page 84. 

^Annual Report of the City Superintendent of Schools for 1910-11, 
Table XL, pages 75-77. 

^Annual Keport of the City Superintendent of Schools for 1910-11, 
Appendix "C, page 471. 
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is at present in large part determined by the requirements 
of its one course of study. 

Conditions are favorable to the completion of an ele- 
mentary school course of study by practically all pupils, 
hence favorable to a maximum rate of promotion — 

(i) When the requirements of the elementary school 
are adapted to the varying abilities and educational needs 
of different groups of pupils, and are such that all normal 
children in regular attendance are able to complete the 
course of study; hence, when there are as many elementary 
school courses of study of varying requirements as there 
are groups of normal children of different abilities and 
educational needs, 

(2) When the total length of each of the different ele- 
mentary school courses of study is determined (a) by the 
length of the period pupils may with profit be kept under 
the regime of the elementary school, and (b) by the length 
of time pupils may reasonably be expected to be in attend- 
ance during this period, 

i. MAXIMUM RATE 



These conditions favorable to a maximum rate of pro- 
motion have, to a considerable extent, been disregarded in 
the development and administration of the present elemen- 
tary school course of study. 

Disregard of the Proper Length of the Elementary School 
Period 

The length of the period children can with profit be kept 
under the regime of the elementary school is determined, 
on the one hand, by the age at which children may well 
enter the elementary school, and, on the other, by pubes- 
cence. While custom sanctions children entering the ele- 
mentary school at six, and while children entering at this 
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age probably make on the whole better progress than those 
entering at any other age/ no one actually knows whether 
the best age of entrance is five, six, seven, or older.^ In 
the present state of our knowledge, the best, therefore, that 
can be done is to follow the custom of admitting children 
to the elementary school at six, and make six the lower age 
limit of the elementary school period. This can at least 
be done until the question of the best age at which to admit 
children to the elementary schools is determined by experi- 
mental investigation. 

Pubescence ^ is, as a rule, accompanied by certain physi- 
cal vigor and mental and emotional development which 
make pubescent children susceptible to different materials of 
instruction, different methods of teaching, a different kind 
of discipline, school organization, and life, than are prepu- 
bescent children. Hence, there is general agreement that 
children cannot be kept with profit under the regime of the 
elementary school much beyond the beginning of pubes- 
cence.* 

The age at which pubescence begins varies among normal 
children and the length of the period ranges from one to 
three years. In consequence, in an age group above twelve 
years of age, there will be prepubescent (immature) chil- 
dren; pubescent (maturing) children; and postpubescent 
(mature) children. The per cent, of immature, maturing, 
and mature boys in different age groups are shown in 
Table XXIV. 

It appears from Table XXIV that no one age can be des- 
ignated as the age of the beginning of pubescence. Dr. 
Crampton found, however, from a study of 3,835 cases 

^ Ayres : The Relation between Entering Age and Subsequent Prog- 
ress among School Children. 

" See Table XXXIX, page 145. 

* Pubescence denotes a process covering a period of time. Puberty 
or physiological maturity is the point of time when the ability to pro- 
create is established. A pubescent is an individual who is maturing, 
and hence in the period of pubescence. 

*Hall; Adolescence, Vol. 11, Ch. VII. 
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(high school boys), that "for the ending of prepubescence 
and the beginning of pubescence, the middle of the mean 
years is 14.00 years, the average date is 13.44 years, with a 
variability of, more or less, 1. 51 years," ^ No similar data 
for girls, so far as we know, are available. The average 
age of puberty (maturity) is, however, well established by 



TABLE XXIV » 
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Foster, who found the average age to be fourteen for 4,000 
American girls. 

While there is need of further data pertaining to both 
boys and girls with respect to the number of prepubescent, 
pubescent, and postpubescent children in different age 
groups, there is still greater need for data concerning what 
time during pubescence there appear the physical vigor and 
the mental and emotional development which make neces- 

* American Physical Education Review, 1908, page 146. 

2 This table was taken from "Anatomical or Physiological Age," Fed- 
agogicai Seminary, June, 1908. an article by C. Ward Crampton, M.D., 
Supervisor of Physical Training, New York City, and is based on the 
records of 4,800 boys in a New York high school. 
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sary a change of school methods and regime. Are these 
concomitant, as a rule, with the beginning, the middle, or 
the end of the period? The general impression is that they 
more often appear at the beginning of the period; yet it 
must be confessed that but little data have been collected 
on this point. 

Making the data at hand the basis of judgment, it appears 
that children, as a class, cannot, with profit, be kept under 
the regime of the elementary school much, if any, beyond 
fourteen. In fixing on fourteen as the upper age limit for 
the work of the elementary school we do no violence to edu- 
cational practice, except in a few large cities,^ and are in 
accord with the Compulsory Education Laws of New York 
and of other states ; also in accord with a recent declaration 
of the National Education Association.^ Even if fourteen 
is accepted as the upper age limit for attendance on the ele- 
mentary school, this age limit should be subjected to an 
experimental test and raised or lowered according as experi- 
ence dictates. Further, the organization and the adminis- 
tration of the school should be made so flexible that chil- 
dren maturing before fourteen may continue their elemen- 
tary education under conditions other than those ordinarily 
found in the elementary school,^ and that children maturing 
after fourteen may, on completing their elementary educa- 
tion, continue their schooling under conditions other than 
those generally found in the high school. For neither 
should the child be kept under the regime of the elementary 
school after maturity,* nor be placed in the high school be- 
fore maturity ; ^ the one is as detrimental as the other. In 
a word, fourteen may be taken as the upper age limit for 

'^ See Strayer: Age~Grade Census of Schools and Colleges, United 
States Bureau of Education, 1911. 

^Proceedings of the National Education Association, 1911, page 32. 

8 See pages 55-59. 

* See results of an experiment in a public school of New York City; 
Crampton, Journal of Education, Boston, April 25 and May 3, 1912. 

' " e results of an experiment in a hig^ school of New York City: 
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the period of elementary education, but each child should 
be made the subject of consideration ; and, so far as possi- 
ble, the organization and regime of the school should be 
adapted to the physiological age of each child. 

Little regard is paid in New York City to the limits (six 
to fourteen) of the elementary school period, for thousands 
of children are subjected to the regime of the elementary 
school long after their fourteenth birthday. Of the children 
thirteen to fourteen years old on the register each year, 
June 30, after promotion, from 1905 to 1908 inclusive, 
64.81 per cent, continued in school one additional year; 
27.41 per cent, continued two additional years ; and 7.95 
per cent, continued three and more additional years. (See 
Table XXV.^) In consequence, an elementary school in 
the City of New York, from the point of view of the age 
of its pupils, is not an elementary school, but an elementary 
school, a high school, and a college, all within the elemen- 
tary schools. 

The practice of holding pupils in the elementary schools 
of the City of New York long after they are fourteen years 
of age ^ should be discontinued and attendance should be 
limited to the period between six and fourteen. To be 
sure, the education of children fourteen years of age who 
are still iloundering in the fourth or fifth grade is not to be 
considered complete ; but the further education of such chil- 
dren should not be regarded as the legitimate work of the 
ordinary elementary school. 

Late entrance to school is one reason why children con- 
tinue in the elementary schools of the city long after they 
are fourteen years old, but there are other factors, such as 

1 Table XXV, on page 102, shows for each of the years 1905 to 190^ 
inclusive, the number of children on register June jo, after promo- 
tion, thirteen to fourteen ; the number one year later, fourteen to 
fifteen; the number two years later, fifteen to sixteen, and the number 
three j^ears later, sixteen and over ; also the total number for the 
period in each age group and the per cent, of those thirteen to fourteen 
continuing one, two, and three or more years. 

2 Annual Report of the City Superintendent of Schools for 1911, 
Table XXVIII, page 54. 
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absence, inability to use the English language, retardation, 
crowded classrooms, and poor teaching,^ which, together 
with the requirements of the course of study, make it im- 
possible for the great majority of children to complete the 
elementary school within the limits of the period (six to 
fourteen). That children need to remain one, two, three, 
and even four years after becoming fourteen to complete 
the course of study — and some of them do not complete it 
even then — shows to what extent the proper length of the 
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1 See McMiirry; Elementary School Standards, likewise in School 
Efficiency Series ; World Book Company. 

" The data for this table were computed from the annual reports 
of the City Superintendent of Schools for the years 1905-11. 

Few children enter the elementary school at fourteen to fifteen or 
older (for those entering the lA grade, fourteen and above, see Annual 
Report of the City Superintendent of Schools for 1911, page 61), so 
the only cliildre.i fourteen to fifteen there can be on register after 
promotion, June, 1906, are the children thirteen to fourteen on register 
after promotion June, 1905, who remain in school ; the same is true 
of each later age group. Hence the children in each later age group 
are the same children that are in the thirteen- to-fourteen-y ear -old age 
group. Also there may be a few pupils leaving school at thirteen to 
fourteen who return at fifteen to sixteen, but it is unreasonable to 
suppose that the number of such children is large enough to affect the 
per cent, of the children thirteen to fourteen remaining in school 
thereafter one, two, and three years. 
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period of elementary education has been disregarded, and 
to what extent, considering the conditions under which chil- 
dren have to work, their progress is retarded by the exces- 
sive requirement that all of them shall complete the same 
course. 

Disregard of the Length of Attendance within the Limits 
of the Elementary School Period 

If six is made the age of entrance to the elementary 
school — the present legal age of entrance — and the four- 
teenth birthday is made the upper age limit of the elemen- 
tary school period — practically the present upper age limit 
of the Compulsory Education Law — children will actually 
be in school within the limits of this period somewhat less 
than eight years. In consequence, the actual total length 
of the elementary school course of study should be some- 
what short of eight school years. 

There are no data at hand to show how long children are 
actually in attendance on the elementary schools of the city 
by their fourteenth birthday. This can, however, be esti- 
mated with reasonable accuracy. Children enter the ele- 
mentary schools of the city at twelve to thirteen years of 
age and even older; the number of such children is, how- 
ever, so small that they do not materially add to the num- 
ber of pupils in the twelve-to-thirteen-year-old age group, 
or to the number of pupils in any other age group.^ There 
are also children entering under six years of age, but the 
number is relatively small, and, for this reason, these pupils 
may be included among those entering at six. Hence, in 
estimating the actual length of attendance by fourteen, chil- 
dren may be regarded as entering the elementary schools of 
the City of New York at from six up to twelve years of 
age. 

Table XXVI shows for each of the years 1904-1906, 
inclusive, the number of children on register, June 30, six 
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years old and under; the number one year later, seven to 
eight ; two years later, eight to nine ; three years later, nine 
to ten ; four years later, ten to eleven ; and five years later, 
eleven to twelve ; also the total number for the period in 
each age group, the total number entering at each age, and 
the per cent, entering at each age ; 
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It appears from Table XXVI that 53.29 per cent, of the 
children in the elementary schools of the city enter at six 
to seven; 27.87 per cent, at seven to eight; 10.85 P^^ ^^"t. 
at eight to nine; 4.46 per cent, at nine to ten; and 1.93 per 
cent, at ten to eleven; and 1.60 at eleven to twelve. Some 
of the children entering at an advanced age have undoubt- 
edly been in the elementary schools of other places, but it is 

'The figures for this table were compiled from the annual reports 
of the City Superintendent of Schools for 1904-ir. The only way. 
of course, for the number of children six years of age to be larger in 
1505 than in 1904 is for children seven years of a^e to enter school 
during 1905. To find, therefore, the number of children entering at 
a given age, i. e., at eleven to twelve, subtract from the number of 
pupils of the given age the number in the next lower age group and 
the remainder will be the number entering at the given age. The 
per cent, entering at a given age is determined by finding what per cent, 
the number entering at a given age is of the eleven-to-twelve-year-old 
group. 
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equally true that some of these over-age pupils are entering 
the elementary school for the first time.^ 

Using these per cents, as the basis of judgment, we esti- 
mate that, out of each hundred pupils thirteen to fourteen 
years old in the elementary schools of the city, fifty-three 
will have been in attendance eight years by their fourteenth 
birthday ; twenty-eight, seven years ; eleven, six years ; four, 
five years ; two, four years ; and two, three years — the 
equivalent of an attendance per pupil of 7.2 years.^ 

There are three ways in which the time pupils are in 
attendance by fourteen on the elementary schools of the 
city may be lengthened : { I ) by decreasing the amount of 
irregular attendance; (2) by enforcing the Compulsory 
Education Law with a rigorous hand, thereby compelling 
pupils living in the city to enter school at seven; and (3) 
by educating the people of the city to the importance of 
sending their children to school at six. There are, however, 
factors that seriously militate against children entering at 
six, notably, traffic conditions. Yet it ought to be possible 
to increase materially the number entering at this age ; the 
further development of the kindergarten alone would con- 
tribute much to this end. It is apparent, however, that, 
after all has been done that it is possible to do, the attend- 
ance of pupils by fourteen would, on the average, be prob- 
ably considerably less than eight years. 

In view of the age limits for the work of the elementary 
school, six to fourteen, and in view of the estimated actual 
average attendance during this period of New York City 
children, the elementary schools of the city are face to face 
with the problem of giving children an elementary educa- 
tion in from 7.2 years to something less than eight years. 
Hence, if children are to be able to complete their elemen- 

1 Annual Report of the City Superintendent of Schools, igil. Table 
XXXIII, page 61. 

^This estimate takes no account of the time that may have been 
lost by irregular attendance, or of the time pupils entering late may 
have been in the elementary schools of other places. 
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tary education by fourteen, the actual total length of the 
course of study in the elementary schools of the city should 
be somewhat short of eight school years. 

But, in determining the actual total length of the elemen- 
tary school course of study for the city, little attention has 
been given to the actual length of time children are in at- 
tendance on school by fourteen, or to the number of years 
it actually takes pupils to complete the present course of 
study.* While pupils are, as we have seen, probably in 
attendance by fourteen on the average 7.2 years, 64.81 per 
cent, of all pupils thirteen to fourteen, exclusive of those 
graduating, continue in school between 7.2 and 8.2 years; 
27.41 per cent, between 8.2 and 9.2 years; and 7.95 per 
cent, between 9.2 and 10.2 years.^ Yet less than 42 per 
cent, of the pupils entering the elementary schools of the 
city ever complete the course of study.^ 

Further, of those graduating during the last six years but 
23.36 per cent, were under fourteen; 36.68 per cent, were 
from fourteen to iifteen; 27 per cent, from lifteen to six- 
teen; 10.62 per cent, from sixteen to seventeen; and 2.34 
per cent, were seventeen and over, or 76.64 per cent, were 
fourteen years old and over. (See Table XXVII on page 
109.) On the assumption that these graduates were in at- 
tendance on the average of 7.2 years by fourteen, it there- 
fore took 36.68 per cent, of them from 7.2 to 8.2 years to 
complete the course; 27 per cent, from 8.2 to 9.2 years; 
10.62 per cent, from 9.2 to 10.2 years; and 2.34 per cent, 
from 10.2 to 11.2 years. Hence, on the foregoing assump- 
tion, the actual total length of the elementary school course 
of study exceeds, by from one to four years, the actual time 
76.64 per cent, of pupils are in attendance by their four- 
teenth birthday. 

^The only data ever collected in the city on the number of years 
it takes pupils to complete tlie present elementary school course of 
study were those collected by Dr. Leonard P. Ayres of the Russell 
Sage Foundation. While these data were presented to the educa- 
tional authorities of the city, they have never been published in detail. 

2 See pages 101 and 102. ^ See table, page 92. 
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Disregard of Varying Abilities and Educational Needs of 
Different Groups of Children 

The difference between children may be characterized as 
internal and external. Among the internal differences are 
those of interest and capacity. Arithmetic is of interest to 
some children ; the heroic and human, in literature and his- 
tory, to others ; whereas music, drawing, and manual train- 
ing appeal strongly to others. Some children do well in 
literature; others in mathematics and science; while others 
are gifted with artistic ability and mechanical skill. The 
interests and ability of certain children incline them toward 
the professions; of others toward administrative and man- 
aging vocations ; and of others toward industrial pursuits 
and commercial activities. Present methods of determin- 
ing interest and capacity are, to be sure, crude; yet it is 
possible to group children with reasonable accuracy on the 
basis of inclination and ability. 

Among the external differences influencing the educa- 
tional needs of children are the immediate conditions with- 
out the home and within the family. It is obvious that the 
educational needs of a child in a district where the streets 
are clean, where the homes are spacious, where the lan- 
guage of the child's playfellows is pure, and where life in 
general is permeated with the spirit and ideals of America 
— it is obvious that the educational needs of such a child 
are different from those of a child who lives in a foreign 
and tenement section. It is equally obvious that the educa- 
tional needs of a child from a home where a foreign tongue 
is the prevailing language, where the parents are foreign 
bom, and ignorant of American customs, institutions, and 
ideals, are different from the educational needs of the child 
who is born of American parentage and who absorbs from 
birth the spirit of our institutions and life. 

Equally influential, with the cultural conditions without 
and within the family, in determining the educational needs 
of children is the financial status of the home, because It is 
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the financial status of the home which determines for a 
majority of children whether the elementary school will be 
the only school they will ever attend or whether they will 
also go to high school, to college, or to the university. So 
great is the economic pressure on the larger number of 
homes that the school life of the majority of children must 
end at the time when they can legally join the ranks of wage- 
earners. In a word, the majority of children, by reason of 
the economic status of the home, will attend the elementary 
school only. This being true, it should he apparent that 
the educational needs of such children are very different 
from the needs of children who are so situated that they 
may continue their education in higher institutions. 

New York City not only has the largest elementary school 
population in the world, but this population is also the most 
heterogeneous. In the elementary schools of the city there 
are children of each of at least fifty-four^ nationalities; 
these children represent the very widest differences in in- 
clination and in native ability, in cultural influences with- 
out and within the family, and in the financial status of the 
home. Yet these differences have been very largely disre- 
garded in the development of the present elementary school 
course of study and in the determination of its requirements. 
There is but one course of study for all children in regular 
classes, whether their abibty be of a low or of a high order, 
whether they are of foreign-born or of American-born 
parentage, whether they live on the lower East Side or in 
Queens, whether they will stop school as soon as the law 
permits or will continue in school, whether on graduating 
from the elementary school they purpose to go to work or 
purpose to go to an academic, technical, or commercial high 
school. Whatever the inclination, the ability, the particular 
educational need of the child, each must meet the same re- 
quirements and pursue the same course of instruction. 

The effect of disregarding the varying abilities and edu- 

1 file 
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cational needs of different groups of children and of the 
failure to provide a number of different elementary school 
courses of study of varying quantitative requirements is re- 
vealed in the fact that, of the pupils in regular classes thir- 
teen to fourteen years old on register after promotion June 
30, for the five years, 1907-11, inclusive, but 20.82 per 
cent, had attained the eighth grade ; 29.92 per cent, the 
seventh; 25.57 P^r c^^t, the sixth; 15.44 per cent, the 
fourth; and 2.19 per cent, were still lingering in the third 
and lower grades. (See Table XXVIII on page 1 12.^) 

The effect is also revealed by the fact that, of all the pu- 
pils on register in regular classes June 30, 191 1, after pro- 
motion, 23.30 per cent., or practically each fourth child, was 
behind his grade for his age; ^ and further, despite the fact 
that many pupils remain in the elementary schools of the 
city one, two, and three years after they are fourteen, of 
all those entering but 88.71 per cent, reach the sixth grade ; 
61.45 P^^ <^^"t- the seventh grade; 47.57 per cent, the eighth 
grade, and only 41.33 per cent, are ever able to complete 
the course.^ 

Summary 

It is evident, in view of the foregoing, that the present 
elementary school course of study has been developed and 
is administered, first, without due regard to the length of 
the elementary school period, i. e., to the age limits within 
which children may with profit be subjected to the regime 
of the elementary school ; second, without due regard to the 
actual length of time children are in attendance by fourteen, 
hence to the actual length of time the school has in which 
to give children an elementary ediication; and, third, with- 
out due regard to the varying abilities and educational 

^The table on page 112 shows for each of the years 1907-11, in- 
clusive, the number o£ children thirteen to fourteen years old in each 
grade from the first to the eighth, inclusive ; also the total number for 
the period in each grade, the total in all grades, and the per cent of 
the total number in each grade. 

2 See Table XXII, page 88. 

« See table, page 92. 
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needs of different groups of children, hence to the number 
able to complete the course ; all of which has reacted to 
keep the rate of promotion below what it might have been 
under more favorable conditions. 



CHANGES NEEDED TO ATTAIN THE MAXIMUM RATE OF 
PROMOTION 

From the foregoing it is apparent that the changes needed 
in order to attain in the elementary schools of the city the 
maximum rate of promotion are : 

(i) That the actual total length of each of the differ- 
ent elementary school courses of study be made to corre- 
spond (a) with the length of the period between six^ and 
fourteen,^ i. e., to the period children may with profit be 
kept under the regime of the elementary school, and (b) 
with the length of time pupils may reasonably be expected 
to be in actual attendance during this period. 

(2) That the requirements of the elementary school be 
adapted to the varying abilities and educational needs of 
different groups of children, and such that all normal * chil- 
dren in regular attendance are able by fourteen to complete 
an elementary school course of study; hence as many courses 
of study of varying requirements as there are distinct 
groups of children of different abilities and educational 
needs. A brief discussion of each of these suggested 
changes follows. 

Adjusting the Length of the Different Courses of Study 

While the elementary school course of study is, in theory, 

as a rule, eight years in length, what its actual total length 

is has seldom been taken into account. The course of study 

■ Probably the best a^e of entrance. 

2 Probably the beginning of pubescence and the age when childreti 
need a regime different from that of the elementary school. 

» Among normal children are included all pupils other than those 
physically and mentally defective, for whom special classes and special 
instruction should be provided. 
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is prescribed and pupils wishing to complete it must remain 
in school until its requirements are met, whether this takes 
eight years, ten years, or twelve and more years. The 
course of study could easily be made so long that to com- 
plete it would hold pupils in the elementary school until they 
were twenty-one and older. But it is obviously unwise edu- 
cationally to make the elementary course of study actually 
longer by one, two, or three years than the length of time 
the rank and file of children may be expected to be in 
attendance — between six and fourteen — because, by such 
a procedure, not less than 42 per cent, of all the children 
who enter would ever complete the elementary school. If, 
however, all normal children in regular attendance are to be 
able to finish an elementary course of study by fourteen, it 
should be evident that the actual length of each of the dif- 
ferent courses offered must approximate closely the time 
children may with profit be held under the regime of the 
elementary school. Hence, instead of the length of the 
course of study determining the time children must remain 
in the elementary school, as is now the case, it is the time 
children may reasonably be expected to be in school between 
six and fourteen that must determine the actual total length 
of the course of study pursued. 

The present course of study, with slight modifications, 
has been operative in the elementary schools of the city 
since 1905. Yet no one knows with exactness how long it- 
is. The actual length of this course can only be determined 
as data are collected year by year with reference to length 
of time taken by normal pupils completing a given grade to 
do the work of that grade, and as these data are used to 
determine the actual length of each grade and of the entire 
course. Until this is done no one will know whether the 
present course of study is eight, nine, ten, or more years in 
length. Yet this course of unknown length is set up to be 
completed by the children who wish to graduate from the 
elementary school. 

Likewise, no data have ever been collected on how long 
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children are actually in attendance. The only way to deter- 
mine this is to collect data, year by year, on the length of 
time children entering have been in attendance on the ele- 
mentary schools of other places and of the city; and to 
collect data on the length of time children entering school 
for the first time in the city actually remain. Until such 
data are collected no one will know definitely how long 
children are actually in the elementary schools of the city, 
or how long they are in school between six and fourteen ; 
consequently, it is impossible to determine what the actual 
total length of the courses of study should be. 

It therefore appears that two sets of data fundamental 
to the proper adjustment and administration of a course of 
study in the City of New York are wholly lacking: (a) 
of how long they are in school between six and fourteen ; 
consequently, it is impossible to determine what the actual 
total length of the courses of study should be. 



Adjusting the Requirements and Determining the Number 
of Different Courses 

The actual length of the elementary school course of 
study has been determined, in large measure, not in view 
of what the rank and file of children are able to accomplish 
within the limits of the time they may reasonably be ex- 
pected to be in school by fourteen, but in view of certain 
assumptions of what is required of children entering high 
school and of the equally arbitrary assumptions of what 
pupils graduating from the elementary schools ought to 
know. 

Experience has shown that it is impossible to make these 
academic and arbitrary standards real ; and investigation ^ 
has shown that there is no uniformity in such standards 
even within the same system. In consequence, these stand- 

* and Failures by Studies, Board of Education, 
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ards vary, within the system, with the school; within a 
school, with the grade; also with the study. Indeed, there 
are practically as many academic standards in a given sys- 
tem as there are principals and teachers multiplied by the 
number of grades and by the number of studies in the cur- 
riculum. 

Investigation shows also that these standards have been 
developed without regard to their effect Their effect on 
the elementary schools of the city is revealed by the fact as 
stated above that, although pupils remain in school one, 
two, and three years after they are fourteen. less than 42 
per cent, of those entering graduate; by the fact that, of 
those graduating between 1906-11, inclusive, 74-4S P^"" 
cent, were fourteen and above; and also by the fact that, 
of the pupils thirteen to fourteen years old, exclusive of 
those in special classes, on register June 30, after promo- 
tion, for the five years 1907-11, inclusive, but 20.82 per 
cent, had attained the eighth grade; 29,92 per cent, the 
seventh; 25.57 per cent, the sixth; 15.44 per cent, the fifth; 
6.06 per cent, the fourth; and 2.19 per cent, were still lin- 
gering in tlie third and lower grades. 

It is obviously unwise educationally for children to pur- 
sue a course of study which is out of proportion to their 
capacities and out of proportion to the time they will remain 
in school, and such that, at fourteen, they find themselves 
still in the fifth, sixth, seventh, or eighth grade. The best 
results can be achieved when children are permitted to pur- 
sue a course of study which they can complete within the 
time they will be in the elementary school between six and 
fourteen. 

Children can be expected, as we have seen, to have been 
in the elementary schools of the City of New York, between 
six and fourteen, at least 7.2 years. Hence, if children are 
to pursue an elementary school course of study which they 
will be able to finish, there must be as many courses of 
study, each complete in itself, In the elementary schools of 
the city as there are considerable groups of children of dif- 
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ferent abilities and educational needs; and the quantitative 
requirements of each of these courses must be determined, 
not in view of the demands of higher institutions, or in 
view of what may arbitrarily be thought desirable for chil- 
dren graduating from the elementary school to know, but in 
view of what the given group of children can accomplish 
between six and fourteen. In a word, instead of the qiian- 
titative requirements of the course of study determining 
the progress of children through the school, the actual 
progress of children through the school should deter- 
mine the quantitative requirements of the course of study 
pursued. 

Making the actual completion of an entire elementary 
school course of study by all normal children in regular 
attendance the basis of determining the requirements of the 
course of study in no way does away with the need of 
academic standards. It does, however, make these stand- 
ards depend upon the actual progress of children through 
the school, and hence supplies an objective measure of 
whether the prevailing standards are too high or too 
low. 

The adjustment of the course of study to the abilities 
and needs of different groups of children so that all normal 
children, regular in attendance, are able to cover a complete 
course of study between six and fourteen may be done in 
one of two ways : First, there may be one course for all 
schools in which there are both minimum and optional re- 
quirements, the minimum requirements being such as can 
be met by all normal pupils in regular attendance by four- 
teen, the optional requirements providing additional work 
for pupils able to do more than the minimum requirements. 
Second, there may be a number of distinct and complete 
courses, each with minimum and optional requirements, cor- 
responding to the different groups of children of varying 
abilities and educational needs — at the very least, three 
such courses would probably be needed — one for bright 
pupils, one for pupils of medium ability, and one for dull 
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pupils.^ The development of different courses of study is, 
we believe, the preferable way of making the necessary ad- 
justments. 

The number o£ different courses of study needed in the 
elementary schools of the city can, to be sure, only be de- 
termined as data are collected on the abilities and educa- 
tional needs of different groups of children. Similarly, the 
requirements of each of the different courses — that is, the 
character and quantity of subject-matter and the quality of 
the work demanded of pupils — can only be finally deter- 
mined as data are collected on the time taken in each course 
by normal pupils to complete each grade and used to modify 
the requirements so that all normal children in the given 
course in regular attendance are able to complete the course 
by fourteen. 

THE MAXIMUM RATE OF PROMOTION 

Pupils are generally promoted or not promoted according 
as they have or have not met certain academic standards." 
When the right to promotion is thus determined, as has 
already been pointed out, the rate of promotion varies with 
the school system ; within the system, with the school ; and 
within the school, with the grade and teacher. Such varia- 
tions in rate of promotion do injustice to the child, because 
virork that is rewarded with advancement in one school is 
not so rewarded in another; hence the number of grades a 
pupil is able to complete depends largely on the teacher he 
has and on the school he attends. Nor is there any hope 
that this will not be true so long as the rate of promotion is 

1 Demonstrations of the feasibility and effectiveness of providing 
different courses of study in the same school were made by Superin- 
tendent Ettinger when principal of P. S. 147, Manhattan, and as dis- 
trict superintendent in Richmond. Experiments along this line have 
also been carried on in Cleveland, Ohio. 

' These academic standards rest on arbitrary assumptions of what is 
required of pupils entering high school and on equally arbitrary as- 
sumptions of what pupils graduating from the elementary school ought 
to know. 
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determined by purely arbitrary assumptions of what chil- 
dren graduating from the elementary school ought to know. 

However contrary it may be to present ways of thinking 
and to present school practice, arbitrary high school en- 
trance requirements and arbitrary assumptions of what ele- 
mentary school graduates ought to know should not deter- 
mine the rate of promotion in the elementary school. The 
purpose of the elementary school is not to give a few pupils 
favored either by inheritance or by home surroundings, or 
by both, an arbitrarily assumed amount of knowledge, or to 
give 42 per cent, of its pupils a complete elementary school 
course of instruction and to permit the other 58 per cent, 
to flounder about in the lower grades until they finally drop 
from school. The elementary school should give each nor- 
mal child in regular attendance, within the period children 
may with profit be kept under the regime of the elementary 
school, a complete elementary schooi course, the course 
completed by each child varying with his ability and edu- 
cational needs. In view of this conception of the time lim- 
its on its work, and of this conception of the purpose of 
the elementary school, the rate of promotion can only be 
determined in view of the rapidity with which normal chil- 
dren in regular attendance must advance in order to finish 
an entire elementary school course of study. Courses of 
study, to be most effective, must be planned with reference 
to the entire elementary school period. Hence, the rate of 
promotion in the elementary school ought ultimately to be 
uniformly about lOo per cent. 

The maximum rate of promotion will be about lOO per 
cent., and not 100 per cent., because there are always a 
number of pupils in a system who are not in attendance 
during a given term sufficiently long to enable them to com- 
plete the work of any course that may be offered ; but there 
are also a number of pupils who, by reason of beginning 
their school work at an advanced age, or by reason of being 
improperly classified, will be able to cover two terms of 
work in one term; in this way the terms of work lost will 
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tend to balance the terms of work gained, and the rate of 

promotion thus maintained at about 100 per cent. 

The maximum rate of promotion cannot be secured, how- 
ever, by one school promoting 150 per cent.^ of its pupils 
and another school 50 per cent., or, as in the City of New 
York, by one school promoting no per cent, and another 
35 per cent., or by the promotion of 98 per cent, of the 
pupils in one grade of a school and 57 per cent, in another 
grade of the same school. Such a procedure, on the one 
hand, enables children to complete the elementary school 
course of study before the beginning of pubescence, which 
is unwise; and, on the other hand, holds children in the 
elementary school beyond this period, and only permits part 
of the pupils ever to complete a course, hence defeats the 
very purpose of the elementary school. Consequently, the 
rate of promotion in each grade and in each school of a 
system should be uniformly about 100 per cent. 

If it is found that a number of normal pupils in regular 
attendance are unable to do the work of a given grade in a 
given course, the remedy is not the non-promotion of these 
pupils. These pupils should either be reclassified with re- 
spect to the course they should pursue or the requirements 
of the course they are following should be lowered. Simi- 
larly, if it is found that children in regular attendance are 
able to do more than is required by the course they are in, 
the remedy is not double promotion and the completion of 
the elementary school before the beginning of pubescence. 
These children should either be put in a more difficult course 
or the requirements of the course they are in should be 
raised.- For the constant factors in the elementary school 
are f i) the actual total length of each of the several courses 
of study, and (2) the rate of promotion; the variable fac- 
tors are (i) the abilities and needs of children, and (2) the 

iThe rate of promotion for a term in a school is TJO per cent., 
when during the term 50 per cent, of the pupils of the school complete 
one term's work and 50 per cent, by receiving double promotion com- 
plete two terms' work. 
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particular courses of study that should be offered and the 
requirements of these courses. Hence, it is not the rate o,f 
promotion, and, in consequence, the actual total length of 
the courses of study, that should constantly vary, hi\t the 
particular courses of study that should be offered and the 
requirements of these courses. It is these that must be 
constantly adjusted to the abilities and needs of the chil- 
dren with which each school has to do. Consequently, 
while the actual total length of the courses of study and 
the rate of promotion should be practically the same in al! 
the schools of a system, the particular courses of study 
offered and the requirements of these courses may, and gen- 
erally should, vary with the school.^ 



CONCLUSIONS 

That each normal child in regular attendance between six 
(probably the best age of entrance) and fourteen (probably 
the beginning of pubescence and the age when children need 
a regime different from that of the elementary school) may 
be able to complete an entire elementary school course of 
study, hence that conditions may be favorable to a maxi- 
mum rate of promotion in the elementary schools of the 
city, we recommend : 

( 1 ) That data be collected — 

(a) On the best age of entrance to the elementary 
school. 

(b) On the age at which children need a regime 
different from that of the elementary, school. 

(2) That data be collected — 

(a) On the number of normal children entering 
and completing the present course of study. 

(b) On the actual total length of the present 
course of study. 

1 See McMurrys Elementary School Standards. 
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(c) On the length of time norraal children re- 
main in attendance (including attendance on 
the schools of other places); also on the 
length of time children are in attendance be- 
tween six and fourteen. 

(d) On the groups of children of different abili- 
ties and educational needs. 

(3) That there be as many different courses of study 
as there are groups of children having different 
abilities and educational needs. 

(4) That the actual total length of these different 
courses of study and hence their requirements be 
made such that each normal child in regular attend- 
ance between six and fourteen is able to complete 
some one of these courses. 

{5) That the actual total length of each of these differ- 
ent courses of study and hence the requirements 
of each be continuously revised in view of data 
[suggested in (2)] collected by terms.^ 

^ Lack of time prevents us from including in this volume a study of 
Methods of Making Promotions. Such a study should, however, be 
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CHAPTER VII 
SIZE OF CLASS AND NON-PROMOTION 

ONE of the most important working conditions of any 
school is the size of class— the number of children 
one teacher is expected to instruct. When classes contain 
from fifty to sixty or more pupils it is impossible for the 
teacher to give to each child adequate personal attention 
and direction. Hence, the efficiency of the school may be 
materially reduced by the presence of over-size classes. 

MAXIMUM SIZE OF REGULAR CLASSES 

The maximum size of a regular elementary school class ^ 
is fixed, by the Board of Education of the city, at fifty. 
Principals, under the By-laws of the Board, are free to or- 
ganize classes up to fifty, but, if it becomes necessary, as 
is often the case, to put more than fifty pupils in a class, 
such a class cannot be formed without the permission of 
the Board of Superintendents.^ Fifty is, therefore, recog- 
nized as the maximum beyond which the number of pupils 
in a class cannot be increased without reducing the efficiency 
of the school. While fifty is fixed as the maximum, and 
while the continued lack of adequate school accommoda- 
tions makes it necessary to put tens of thousands * of chil- 

^ Regular classes are to be distinguished from special classes, — that 
is, from classes for backward, defective, crippled, blind, deaf, and 
anemic children, all of which are smaller than regular classes. This 
report has to do only with regular classes. 

2 Manual of the Board of Education, Sec. 45-7, page 56. 

s Annual Report of the City Superintendent of Schools for 191O, 
pages 94-95. 
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dren annually in classes having fifty and above, there is a 
strong feeling among the school officials of the city that, 
if the school is to do its work efficiently, the number of 
pupils per class ought not to exceed forty.^ We share this 
feeling. 

NUMBER OF PUPILS IN CLASSES OF EACH SIZE 

What the actual size of class was in New York City and 
how the children were distributed at the end of the Febru- 
ary-June term, 191 1, among the classes of different sizes 
is shown by Table XXIX. This table gives, by grades, the 
number of pupils in regular classes on register before pro- 
motion June 30, 1911, in classes under thirty-five, thirty- 
five to forty, etc. ; also the per cent, of the total register of 
each grade in the classes of each size.^ 

The 73,991 pupils in over-size classes — classes having 
fifty-one to fifty-five, fifty-six to sixty, and over sixty — 
were distributed as follows : 
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page 98. 

^ See page 124. 
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Twenty and thirty-one one-htmdredths (20.31) per cent., 
or one-fifth, of all the pupils in over-size classes at the end 
of the February-June term, 1911, it will be observed, were 
in the i A grade; 54.56 per cent, in the 1A-2B grades; 87.10 
per cent, in the grades 1A-4B; and 97.78 per cent, in the 
grades 1A-6B. In short, over-size classes were confined, 
at the end of the February-June term, igii, to the 6B and 
lower grades. 

If comparison is made, grade by grade, between the pu- 
pils within each grade in the classes of each of the several 
sizes (see Table XXIX) it will be noted that the per cent, of 
pupils in small classes gradually increases from the lowest 
to the highest grade. In classes under thirty-five the per 
cent, increases from 7.01 per cent, in the lA to 28,82 per 
cent, in the 8B, and, in classes having thirty-five to forty, 
from 10.70 per cent, to 26.14 P^^ cent. A corresponding 
decrease will be noted from the lA to the SB grades in 
the per cent, of pupils in over-size classes. In classes having 
fifty-one to fifty-six the per cent, decreases from 18.74 per 
cent, in the lA to 3.12 per cent, in the 8B; in classes having 
fifty-six to sixty from 10.09 P^^ '^^"t- *o zero; and in 
classes having over sixty from 6.10 per cent, to zero. 

It, therefore, appears that the size of a class varies with 
the grade; that the lA has the smallest number of small 
classes and the largest number of large classes, and the 8B 
has practically the largest number of small classes and the 
smallest number of large classes. 

The presence of large classes in the grades 1A-6B and 
of small classes in the grades 7A-8B is due partly to policy 
and partly to necessity. There is a feeling among the school 
officials of the city that classes in the upper grades should 
be smaller than in the lower grades. Hence, in schools 
where there are ample accommodations for all pupils, classes 
in the 7A-8B grades are so organized as to have from 
thirty-five to forty pupils, whereas, in the grades 1A-6B, 
classes range from forty to forty-five. In most cases, small 
classes in the upper grades and large ones in the lower grades 
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are, however, due to necessity. In many districts, so many 
pupils leave school in the 6B grade and before that the num- 
bers remaining in the 7A-8B grades are small. Unless these 
pupils are transferred to a central school, it is impossible 
to do otherwise than to have small classes. In contrast, the 
lower grades are crowded. To care for all the pupils in 
these grades, it is necessary to make the classes large. 

RATE OF PROMOTION IN CLASSES OF EACH SIZE 

The rate of promotion at the end of the February-June 
term, 1911, in the classes of each of the several sizes is 
shown by Table XXX. This table gives, by grades, the 
per cent, of the register in each size of class promoted at 
the end of the February-June term, 191 1 ; also the per cent, 
not promoted. {Seepage 128.) 

When the several grades are considered as a whole it 
will be observed that the highest per cent, of promotion was 
in classes under thirty-five, the rate being 89.36 per cent. 
The rate of promotion in classes of thirty-iive to forty was, 
however, only .22 of I per cent, less, and, in classes of forty- 
one to fifty, only .41 of i per cent, less than in classes under 
thirty-five. Hence, for practical purposes, the rate of pro- 
motion was the same in all classes having fifty and under. 
But the rate of promotion in classes of fifty-one to fifty-five 
was lower than in classes under thirty-five by 1.68 per cent., 
in classes of fifty-six to sixty by 5.91 per cent., and in classes 
over sixty by 18.17 per cent. The major part of the dif- 
ference in the rate of promotion, at least in classes of fifty- 
six to sixty, and in classes over sixty, in comparison with 
the rate of promotion in classes under thirty-five, was, how- 
ever, due to the fact that pupils in the classes of these two 
sizes are principally in the lower grades, where the rate of 
promotion is relatively low. No such differences, it 
will be observed, appear, if comparison is made, grade by 
grade, between the rate of promotion in the classes of the 
several sizes. 
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The differences, such as they are, in the rate of promotion 
within each grade, in these different-size classes, become 
clearer, if all classes of fifty and under are combined and 
all classes of over fifty, and comparison is made between 
the rate of promotion in classes of these two sizes only. 
Table XXXI gives by grades the per cent, of promotion in 
classes of fifty and under, in classes of over fifty, and the 
per cent, of promotion in classes of fifty and under, above 
or below the per cent, of promotion in classes over fifty; 
also the increase in number of pupils that would have been 
promoted in classes of over fifty at the rate of promotion 
in classes of fifty and under. (See page 129.) 

In nine out of sixteen grades the higher rate of promo- 
tion at the end of the February-June term, 191 1, was in 
classes of fifty and under; in seven the higher rate was in 
classes of over fifty. The rate of promotion was higher 
in classes of over fifty in the iB by .29 of i per cent. ; in the 
4B by .59 of I per cent. ; in the 5A by 1.29 per cent. ; in the 
5B by .09 of I per cent. ; in the 6B by 1.58 per cent. ; in 
the 7B by 3.09 per cent.; and in the SB by 2.18 per cent. 
But the difference in the rate of promotion was either so 
small or the pupils in the given grade were so few that the 
higher rate of promotion in classes above fifty in these seven 
grades is found to make a difference of only 134 promo- 
tions. 

In each grade of the grades 1A-4A — containing 80 per 
cent, of all pupils in over-size classes * — the rate of promo- 
tion, with the exception of the iB g;rade, was higher in 
classes of fifty and under. But, with the exception of the 
lA grade, the differences in the rate of promotion are too 
small materially to affect the number of promotions. 
Thus, although the higher rate of promotion is found, in 
the majority of grades, in classes of fifty and under, this 
higher rate is so small that, had promotions in each of the 
several grades been the same for classes of over fifty as for 
s of fifty and under, there would have been, in classes 
' See table, page 123. 
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TABLE XXXr 



&ades 


Per Cent. 

of Pro- 
motion in 

Classes 
of so and 

Under 


Per Cent, 
of Pro- 

motioQ in 

Classes 

of Over 

SO 


Per Cent, of Promotion 
in Classes of 50 and 
Under above or below 

the Per Cent, of 

Promotion in Classes 

Above 50 


Increase in Number 

That Would Have 

Been Promoted in 

Classes Over 50 at Rate 

inQasses 

of so and Under 


lA 

iB 

2A 

sB 

1 : 

SA 

£:::::: 

6B 

7A 

g:;:;::: 

SB 


II 
89 
go 
89 
90 
90 

S 

f' 
89 

II 
94 


76 

15 

77 
73 
06 
38 
07 
oS 
62 
38 


U 

88 
89 
89 
90 
88 
90 

88 
90 
81 

92 

St 
96 


46 
97 
85 

23 

^^ 
69 
06 
82 

29 

17 
85 
56 


3 

6 
—3 

7 


94 
19 

2S 

96 
72 
60 
50 
59 
29 

91 

?I 

09 
77 


S92 

—39 
19 
79 
S» 
40 
78 
—29 
—33 

—18 

29 

—13 


Net Increase 








789 



of over fifty, a net increase of only 789 promotions out of 
a total of 73,991 pupils — the equivalent of one additional 
promotion to each ninety-four pupils in classes of over fifty. 



OVER-SIZE CLASSES AS A FACTOR IN NON-PROMOTtON- AND 
CONGESTION 

There were, as we have seen, only 789 fewer promotions 
among the 73,991 pupils in over-size classes than there 
would have been had these pupils been promoted at the rate 
for classes of fifty and under. But, in the lA grade alone, 
by reason of the lower rate, the promotions were, as we 
have seen, fewer by 592 — the equivalent of one less promo- 
tion to each twenty-five lA pupils in over-size classes. 
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Hence, as promotions were made at the end of the Febru- 
ary-June term, 191 1, over-size classes were no material fac- 
tor, except in the lA grade, in increasing the number of 
non-promotions. 

It is reasonable to assume that the small number of non- 
promoted children (197) caused by the slightly lower rate 
of promotion prevailing in the grades above the lA was 
absorbed in the classes already found in these grades, and 
that, to care for the non-promotions (592) caused by the 
decidedly lower rate of promotion in the i A grade, it would 
be necessary to form only a few, if any, additional lA 
classes. Hence, as promotions were made at the end of the 
February-June term, 1911, over-size classes contributed but 
slightly, if at all, to congestion. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The foregoing discussion may be summarized thus : 

(i) There were, at the end of the February-June term, 

191 1, 73,991 pupils in over-size classes — that is, in classes 

having fifty and above. The greater number of over-size 

classes was in the grades 1A-6B. 

(2) The size of class varies with the grade; the lA 
grade has the smallest number of small classes and the 
largest number of large classes, while the 8B grade has the 
largest number of small classes and the smallest number of 
large classes. 

(3) The rate of promotion for all grades, with the ex- 
ception of the lA grade, at the end of the February-June 
term, 191 1, was practically the same in the classes of the 
several sizes. 

(4) As promotions were made at the end of the Feb- 
ruary-June term, 1911, over-size classes were no material 
factor, except in the lA grade, in increasing the number of 
non-promotions, and contributed but slightly, if at all, to 
congestion. 
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(5) Although there was only a very slight difference, 
with the exception of the lA grade, in the rate of promotioii 
at the end of the February-June term, 1911, for classes 
under fifty and for classes over fifty, and although data de- 
rived from tests of the educational achievements of children 
are not at hand to prove to what extent classes having over 
fifty offer less favorable opportunities for work than smaller 
classes, teachers and school officials are a unit in the opinion 
that classes having over fifty pupils should be eliminated 
and that all classes should be reduced to at least not more 
than forty-five pupils. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
ABSENCE AND NON-PROMOTION 

THE school year in the City of New York is forty 
weeks in length, divided into two terms of twenty 
weeks each. Holidays reduce the actual length of a term 
to somewhat less than one hundred days. Any considerable 
absence, due either to irregular attendance or to late en- 
trance, naturally affects the educational progress of chil- 
dren. 

NUMBER OF CHILDREN ABSENT FOR CERTAIN INTERVALS 

For the purpose of studying the effect of absence ' on the 
educational progress of children, pupils have been grouped 
on the basis of their being absent a given number of days 
during the February- June term, 191 1. Table XXXII gives 
by grades the number of pupils on register in regular classes 
June 30, 191 1, absent ten days and less, eleven to twenty, 
twenty-one to thirty, etc.; also the per cent, of the total 
register of each grade absent ten days and less, eleven to 
twenty, etc. (See page 133.) 

Of the 568,612 pupils on register in regular classes June 
30, 1911, 382,406, or 67,25 per cent., were absent during 
the February-June term, 191 1, ten days and less; 97,512, or 
17.15 per cent., eleven to twenty days; 39,391, or 6.93 per 
cent., twenty-one to thirty days; 19,297, or 3.39 per cent,, 
thirty-one to forty days; and 30,006, or 5.28 per cent., 
forty-one days and above. 
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The Compulsory Education Law operates primarily on 
children between the ages of seven and fourteen; according 
to its provisions, children between these ages must be in 
attendance the entire time school is in session. The great 
majority of the children in the grades 2A-6B are between 
these age limits. It is, therefore, astonishing that 65,450, 
or 17.10 per cent., of all the children in these grades should 
be absent during the February-June term, 1911, eleven to 
twenty days; 25,359, o"* ^-^3 P^^" cent., absent twenty-one to 
thirty days; 11,939, o"" 3-^2 per cent., absent thirty-one to 
forty days; and 15,705, or 4.10 per cent. — the equivalent 
of one in each twenty-five— absent forty-one days and 
above. 

If comparison is made grade by grade between the per 
cent, of all pupils within a grade absent each of the several 
periods, it will be observed that the per cent, of children 
absent ten days and less is the lowest in the lA grade and 
the highest in the SB, increasing from 40.02 per cent, in 
the lA to 85.03 per cent, in the 8B. With each of the less 
favorable periods of absence, the reverse is true. Absence 
eleven to twenty days decreases from 20.25 per cent, in the 
lA to 10.14 per cent, in the 8B ; twenty-one to thirty days 
from 11.65 P^^ *^s"t- to 2.52 per cent; thirty-one to forty 
days from 7.41 per cent, to .94 per cent. ; and absence forty- 
one days and above from 20.67 P^^ '^^"t. to 1.37 per cent. 
Hence, the largest amount of absence is in the lA grade; 
this gradually decreases to the 8B, in which grade there is 
the least amount of absence. 

The difference in the amount of absence in the several 
grades and the gradual decrease from the lA to the 8B 
become clearer if the pupils on register June 30, 191 1, 'are 
grouped according to ( i ) absence twenty days and less, 
and (2) absence twenty-one days and more. Table XXXIII 
gives the per cent, of the register of each grade in regular 
classes as of June 30, 1911, absent twenty days and less 
and absent twenty-one days and more. 
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TABLE xxxm 



Per Cent, of Total 
Register as of 
June 30, igii, 
Absent Twenty 
Days and Less 



60, 



27 



Per Cent, of Total 

Register as of 

June 30, 1911, 

Absent Twenty-one 

Days and More 



39 



73 



4B. 

SA,. 
SB.. 



15-6° 

The amount of absence in the two lowest grades, and 
especially in the lA, is particularly large, because pupils in 
these grades are young; the amount of sickness among 
them is greater than among older children ; they have not as 
yet acquired the school-going habit, and parents generally 
do not feel it necessary to keep such young children in 
school regularly. From the 2A to the 6A grade, absence is 
checked to a greater or less extent by the enforcement of 
the Compulsory Education Law. The further decrease in 
the 6B and later grades is probably due to the withdrawal 
of larger numbers of pupils who were more or less irregular 
in attendance,' and to the more steady habits and fixed pur- 
poses of those remaining. But the amount of absence in all 
grades is large; whether it cannot be greatly reduced is a 
question worthy of earnest and immediate consideration by 
the school authorities. 

* See tables on pages 146 and 188. 
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RATE OF PROMOTION IN EACH OF THE SEVERAL 
PERIODS OF ABSENCE 

The effect of absence on the progress of children is shown 
by Table XXXIV. This table gives by grades and for each 
period of absence the per cent, of the register as of June 
30, 1911, promoted; also the per cent, not promoted. 

When the several grades are considered together the high- 
est rate of promotion at the end of the February-June term, 
1911, was among children absent ten days and less, the rate 
of promotion being 93.16 per cent. The rate of promotion 
was lower for pupils absent eleven to twenty days than for 
pupils absent ten days and less by 5.56 per cent. ; lower for 
pupils absent twenty-one days to thirty days by ii.oi per 
cent. ; lower for pupils absent thirty-one to forty days by 
18.62 per cent. ; and lower for pupils absent forty-one days 
and above by 40.34 per cent. 

The same relative effect of absence on promotion Is to be 
observed in each of the grades. The promotions out of 
each hundred pupils on register ranged in the several grades 
from — ■ 

89 to 97 for pupils absent ten days and less 
82 to 90 for pupils absent eleven, to twenty days 
75 to 86 for pupils absent twenty-one to thirty days 
60 to 81 for pupils absent tbirty-one to forty days 
4.0 to 67 for pupils absent forty-one and alxive 

The highest rate of promotion at the end of the February- 
June term, 1911, in every grade, was, therefore, for pupils 
absent ten days and less ; the rate decreased in every grade 
with each succeeding period of greater absence ; and the 
lowest rate of promotion in every grade was for pupils 
absent forty-one days and above. 

The difference in the effect of absence on the rate of pro- 
motion in the several grades becomes more apparent if 
pupils are grouped according as they were absent twenty 
days and less, and twenty-one days and more, and the rate 
of promotion for the two groups is given by grades. (See 
Table XXXV, page 138.) 
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TABLE XXXV 









Rate of Promotion 








among Pupils Absent 




Rate o£ Promotion 


Rate of Promotion 


JO Days and Less 


Grades 


imong Pu[m1s Absent 


amcaig Pupils Absent 


above the Rate of 




20 Days and Less 


21 Days and More 


Promotion among 

Pupils Absent 
21 Days and More 


lA 


88.22 


57 52 


30 JO 


iB 


91 


76 


77 


69 




07 


2A 


91 




78 




13 


3* 


2B 


9a 


51 


79 




*3 


07 


3A 


9t 


88 


76 


58 


IS 


30 


3B 


Q2 


87 


76 


59 


16 


28 


4A 


92 


29 




89 


17 


40 


4B 


93 


71 


73 


S3 


19 


iS 


SA 


9' 


89 


70 


07 




81 


SB 


93 


76 


69 








6A 


92 


r8 


68 


'5 


24 


03 


6B 


92 


39 


67 


08 


as 


31 


7A 


90 


95 


^3 


8r 


a? 


14 


7B 


91 


60 


64 


68 


a6 


91 


8A 


91 


S6 


65 


43 


26 


■3 


8B 


95 


5^ 


73 


25 


22 


27 


Total 


^i 


CT 


21.^6 

















The effect of absence on the rate of promotion is greatest, 
it appears, in the lA grade, being more than twice as great 
as in the iB. From the iB on, the seriousness of absence 
becomes increasingly greater practically to the 8B. That is, 
in case a pupil has been absent twenty-one days and more, 
his chance of promotion decreases with each grade from 
the iB to the 8B. 

It therefore appears, as promotions were made at the end 
of the February-June term, 1911, with the exception of the 
lA grade, absence affected more seriously the rate of pro- 
motion in the higher than in the lower grades, and that, in 
ail grades, the rate of promotion varies inversely with the 
amount of absence. 
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ABSENCE AS A FACTOR IN NON-PROMOTION AND CONGESTION 

In the group of pupils having the highest per cent, of pro- 
motion absence varied from zero to ten days.^ Hence, so 
far as our data go, the effect of absence on promotion is 
least among pupils absent from zero to ten days, and any 
difference in the rate of promotion in groups absent a 
longer period may be attributed to the effect of the longer 
absence.^ Hence, by making the rate of promotion among 
children absent from zero to ten days the normal, the effect 
of absence on promotion may be estimated within reason- 
able limits. 

Table XXXVI gives the actual number of non-promo- 
tions among pupils absent eleven days and above, the num- 
ber of non-promotions there would have been at the rate of 
non-promotion for pupils absent from zero to ten days, the 
decrease in number and also the per cent, of decrease in the 
number of non-promotions at the rate of non-promotion for 
pupils absent from zero to ten days. (See page 140.) 

There were, it will be observed, 38,194 non-promotions 
at the end of the February-June terra, 1911, in all grades 
among pupils absent eleven days and above. Had the same 
rate of non-promotion prevailed for such pupils as among 
pupils absent from zero to ten days there would have been 
but 13.637 non-promotions, a decrease of 24,557, O"* 64.30 
per cent. The largest numerical reduction would have been 
in the lA, 5,785; the smallest in the SB, 522. The lowest 
per cent of decrease would have been in the 2A, 51.86 per 
cent.; the highest in the 8B, 86.14 P^r cent. Hence, from 
51.86 per cent, to 86.14 per cent, of the non-promotions in 

1 See table on page 137. 

2 In attributii^ differences in rate of promotion to absence, the as- 
sumption is, of course, that all other conditions were the same in the 
several groups of pupils. While this assumption is evidently not exact, 
the results based on it are significant. Only additional data not now 
available and further study can determine exactly the precise effect of 
absence among the other factors determining non-promotion. In any 
case, it is obvious that prolonged or frequent absence of children from 
school must affect their promotion unfavorably. 
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the several grades and 64.30 per cent, of all non-promo- 
tions among pupils absent eleven days and above may be 
attributed to the effect of absence. 

When judged solely in view of promotions as made at the 
end of the February- June term, 191 1, absence appears to be 
a very large factor in increasing the number of non-prorao- 

TAELE XXXVI 
Non-Promotions among Pupils Absent Eleven Days and Above 



Grades 


Actual 
Number 
of Non- 
Promotions 


Number of 

Non-Promotions 

at Rate of 

Promotion for 

Pupils Absent 

Ten Days 


Decrease in 

Numljer of 

Non-Promotions 

at Rate of 

Promotion for 

Pupils Absent 

Zero to Ten Days 


Per Cent, of 

Decrease in 

Non-Promotions 

at Rate of 

Promotion for 

Pupils Absent from 

Zero to Ten Days 


lA 

iB 

aA 

aB 

$E: 

6A 

6B 

7A 

7B 

8A 

SB 


8,501 
3,571 
2.397 
2,180 
2,087 
2,050 
2,063 
2,167 
2,3^6 
2,150 
2,129 
i.839 
1.749 
1.30° 


2,716 
1,547 

",n 

892 
8,4 
783 

7*3 
656 
623 
553 
549 
411 
329 
84 


5 


78s 
243 
195 

?d 

426 

52& 

494 
506 
286 

979 
660 
522 


68 
56 
5' 
54 
57 
60 
62 

i^ 
65 
69 
70 
69 

68 

2S 

86 


°5 
68 
86 
72 
26 
29 
OS 
Si 
69 
49 
74 
93 
61 
43 
73 
14 


Total... 


38,194 


13.637 


24.557 


64.30 



tions, and hence in increasing congestion. The effect of 
absence is, then, that tens of thousands of children are left 
back to go over the same work again, to congest the already 
overcrowded lower grades, to increase the amount and de- 
gree of retardation, and to add to the cost of the elementary 
school. 
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CONCLUSIONS 

The foregoing discussion may be thus summarized : 

(i) The greatest amount of absence during the Febru- 
ary-June term, 191 1, was in the lA grade; this gradually 
decreased to the 8B, in which grade there was the least 
absence. 

(2) The amount of absence in all grades is large; 
whether it cannot be greatly reduced is a question worthy of 
immediate and earnest attention. 

(3) With the exception of the lA grade, absence af- 
fected more seriously the rate of promotion in the higher 
than in the lower grades; and, in all grades, the rate of 
promotion varies inversely with the amount of absence. 

(4) Absence is a very large factor in increasing the 
number of non-promotions, and hence in increasing con- 
gestion. 

(5) In view of the effect of absence on the child's prog- 
ress through the school, the first duty of teachers and princi- 
pals should be to keep children regular in attendance, and 
the corresponding responsibility of the department of school 
attendance is, therefore, very great. 
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CHAPTER IX 
OVER AGE AND NON-PROMOTION 

INVESTIGATIONS carried on within the last five years 
have established two facts : ( i ) That children in large 
numbers, either from inclination or from necessity, on be- 
coming fourteen years of age drop out of school perma- 
nently; (2) that many of the children leaving the elemen- 
tary school permanently have not advanced farther in the 
course of study than the fifth or sixth year. 

These facts have led to the question of the grade a child 
of a given age should have completed, providing he is to 
finish the entire elementary school course of study by a given 
age. Accordingly, certain age limits have been fixed for 
entering and for completing each of the grades of the ele- 
mentary school. Children finishing a grade before the age 
limit fixed for completing the given grade are termed "under 
age." Children finishing a grade at the age limit fixed for 
completing the given grade are termed "normal age." Chil- 
dren finishing a grade at an older age than the age limit 
fixed for completing the given grade are termed "over age" 
— that is, are behind the grade for their age. 

In determining the number of over-age pupils in a school 
system and the degree of over age — that is, the length of 
time children are behind their grade — much depends on 
the age-grade standards adopted and on the method em- 
ployed in making the estimate. It is impracticable at this 
point to consider the many problems involved in an accurate 
estimate of over age ;' and it was impossible, with the data 
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at hand, to do otherwise than to adopt the age-grade stand- 
ards fixed by the City Superintendent of Schools,^ and to 
determine over age, without regard to whether pupils were 
advanced or not advanced, by the age fixed for being in the 
grade in which pupils were registered before promotion at 
the end of the term, the method of estimating over age 
most commonly used. The ages of children are as of June 
30, 1911.^ 



NUMBER OF OVER-AGE PUPILS IN REGULAR CLASSES ' 

The number of over-age pupils in the regular classes of 
elementary schools of the city at the end of the February- 
June term, 1911, is shown by Table XXXVII. This table 
gives by grades the number of pupils on register June 30, 

"■ Annual Report of the City Superintendent of Schools for 1904, 
page 47. 

2 While the age-grade standards and the ages of the children are 
the same in both estimates, our estimate of over age at the end of the 
February-June term, 1911, differs radically from that of the City 
Superintendent of Schools for the same term, (See table on page 88 
for his estimate.) Our estimate is much higher than his. Even our 
estimate is somewhat too low, because the over age of pupils not 
promoted is determined by the ages fixed for being in the grade in 
which such pupils were registered rather than by tne ages fixed for 
completing the grade last finished. The estimate of the City Super- 
intendent of Sdiools for promoted pupils is based on the ages fixed 
for being in the grades of the several years to which such children 
have just been advanced, and, for non-promoted pupils, on the ages 
fixed for being in the grades of the several years in which such pupils 
were registered during the term, but from which they failed to be 
promoted. In a word, the over age, if any, of all children is judged 
by him as if they had completed the grade which they have just entered. 
(Non-promoted pupils have, of course, been in the grade for the 
term, but for practical purposes are just entering it.) To judge over 
age by the method of the City Superintendent is to lessen the recorded 
number of pupils over :^e, and to reduce the length of time pupils are 
over age by from a half to an entire school year; to estimate over age 
in this way is clearly wrong. 

s We are concerned here with over age in regular classes only. We 
are not concerned with over ^e among the 31,430 pupils in special 
classes at the end of the February-June term, 1911. See Annual Re- 
port of the City Superintendent of Schools for 1911, page 67. 
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191 1, before promotion, under normal age, of normal age, 
and over normal age ; also the per cent, of the total register 
of each grade under normal age, of normal age, and over 
normal age. 

TABLE XXXVn 
Eegistek in Regular Classes as of Jitne 30, 1911, before Promotion 







Number 

Normal 

Age 


Number 
Over 

aT 


Per Cent, of Total Register 


Grades 


Under 

Norma! 

Age 


Below 

Normal 

Age 


Of 

Normal 
Age 


Over 

Normal 
Age 


lA 
iB 
zA 
aS 
3A 

4B 
SA 
SB 
6A 
6B 
7A 

g 

8B 


' 


414 

& 

835 
319 

885 

264 

19s 
019 
35a 

460 
168 
504 
461 


36,882 

17,967 
3J.361 
^4,339 
25,839 
19,253 
20,652 
16,981 
17,380 
14,169 
■4,515 
12,393 

10,660 
10,765 


5,716 

14^622 
16,187 
18,056 

18,647 
17.636 
17,352 
15,41? 
13,814 

'8:948 
7.319 




96 
03 
09 

s? 

03 
06 

38 

58 
24 
S3 

71 
48 


85 
80 
;o 
70 
60 
60 

49 
51 
46 
48 
43 
46 

5' 
50 
55 


75 

S 

31 
57 

91 

74 

23 
62 
79 
06 
49 


13 
18 
27 
27 
36 

37 
46 
45 
50 
48 
52 
49 
49 

37 


29 
47 
30 

S2 

40 

72 

Si 
68 
64 
94 
78 
52 
93 
23 
39 
45 


Total 


17.351 


335,928 


215,333 


3-05 


59-08 


37.87 



Of the 568,612 pupils on register June 30, 191 1, in regu- 
lar classes, 17,351, or 3.05 per cent., were under normal — 
ahead of their grade; 335,928, or 59.08 per cent,, were nor- 
mal — up to grade ; and 215,333, o"" 37-^7 P^^ cent., were over 
normal — behind their grade. The smallest number of over- 
age children was in the lA grade, 5,716; the number is larg- 
est in the 5A, 18,647; while from the sA the number gradu- 
ally decreases to 7,319 in the SB. Correspondingly, the low- 
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est per cent, of over age is in the lA, 13.29 per cent. ; and 
the highest 52.78 per cent., in the 6B ; then there is a gradual 
decrease to 37.45 per cent, in the 8B grade. 



C3tftr«S:JIA IB 2A. 2B 3A 3B 4A f 




5A 5B 6A BB 7A 7B flA 8B Tbtal 

u 




F^. 3. Black indicates the per cent, of pupils in each grade over age. 
(Compare with estimate of City Superintendent of Schools, Figure i, 
P^e 89.). 

THE DEGREE OF OVER AGE 

The fact that there were at the end of the February-June 
term, 191 1, in regular classes 215,333 over-age pupils is in 
itself significant, but the full significance of this fact be- 
comes apparent only in view of the length of the period 
these pupils are behind their grades. Table XXXVIII gives 
by grades the number of pupils over age under one year, 
between one and two years, between two and three years, 
and three years and more; also the per cent, of the total 
number of over-age pupils in each grade under one year 
over age, between one and two years, etc, (See page 146.) 

Of the 215,333 over-age pupils, 120,618, or 56.01 per 
cent, are less than one year behind their grade, 62,247, o"" 
28.91 per cent., between one and two years ; 22,547, or 10.47 
per cent., between two and three years; and 9,921, or 4.61 
per cent, three years and more. 
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The largest number of pupils between one and two years 
over age is in the 6A grade, 5,934; the number of such 
pupils decreases with each succeeding grade to 2,066, in the 
SB. The largest number of pupils between two and three 
years over age is in the 5A, 2,731 ; the number then falls to 
439, in the 8B. The largest number of pupils three years 
and more over age is in the 4B grade, 1,329; the number 
declines with each succeeding grade until there are but sixty- 
nine such pupils in the 8B grade. It therefore appears that 
pupils between one and two years over age drop from 
school in increasing numbers after the 6B grade ; that pupils 
between two and three years over age leave after the 5-Aj 
and that pupils three and more years over age find it in- 
creasingly difficult to remain in school after the 4B, 

Of the total number of over-age pupils in each grade, the 
per cent, under one year over age is the highest in the lA, 
being 68.96 per cent. ; this falls to 47.49 per cent, in the 5A, 
and then rises to 64.87 per cent, in the 8A. The per cent. 
between one and two years over age rises gradually from 
20.56 per cent, in the iB to 34.20 per cent, in the 6A, and 
then falls to 28.23 per cent, in the SB. The per cent, be- 
tween two and three years over age is the lowest in the lA, 
5.34 per cent. ; this rises to 14.65 per cent, in the 5A; and 
falls to 5.49 per cent, in the 8A. The per cent, three and 
more years over age rises from 3.95 per cent, in the iB to 
7.51 per 'cent, in the 3B, then gradually diminishes to .94 
of I per cent, in the 8B Judged by the length of the period 
pupils are over normal, over age is, therefore, the least seri- 
ous in the lA grade; grows increasingly serious to the 5A- 
5B grades ; and thereafter gradually declines in seriousness 
to the 8B, but never becomes less serious than in the lA 
grade. 

The full significance of 215,333 pupils being over age 
lies, therefore, in the fact that, of these 215,333 pupils, 
120,618 are behind their grade less than one year; 62,247 
between one and two years; 22,547 between two and three 
years; and 9,921 three years and more, and also in the 
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fact that the tendency among these children — especially 
among those behind their grade because of failure to be 
advanced regularly — to fail to complete the work of the 
elementary school keeps pace with the extent to which they 
are over age. 



RATE OF PROMOTION FOR OVER-AGE PUPILS 

On the assumption that school conditions were the same 
for both classes of children, a materially lower rate of pro- 
motion at the end of the February- June term, 191 1, for 
over-age children than for children of normal age can be 
attributed to lack of capacity among over-age children, or 
to home conditions which prevent them from doing their 
best work, or to both. 

Table XXXIX gives by grades the rate of promotion at 
the end of the February-June term, 1911, for pupils under 
normal age, for pupils of normal age, and for over-age 
pupils.^ (See page 149.) 

The rate of promotion in the lA grade was lower for 
children under normal and of normal age than for over- 
age pupils. The higher rate of promotion for over-age lA 
pupils might be due to the fact that, though the native 
ability of over-age children is less than that of children 
under normal age and of normal age, the greater maturity 
of over-age children enables them to do better the work 
of the lA. Should investigation prove this to be true, there 
would be ample grounds for modifying, in favor of chil- 
dren under normal and of normal age, the work of the lA 
grade. 

In each of the grades 1A-4B, inclusive, with the excep- 
tion of the 4A, the rate of promotion was higher for nor- 
mal pupils than for pupils under normal. From the 5B 
on, however, the higher rate in each grade was for children 

1 With the data at hand it was impossible to distinguish between 
pupils over age because of late entrance and pupils over age because 
of slow progress in school. 
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149 



under normal ag^. It therefore appears that children under 
normal age, although they must have greater native ability, 
do not do as well in the lower grades, as a rule (probably 
because of immaturity), as pupils of normal age, but that 



TABLE XXXIX 

Rate of Phomotion 



For Pupil! 

Under Normal 

Age 



Rate of Promotion 
£or Pupils of Nor- 
mal Age over Rate 
of Promotion for 
Over-Age Pupils 



lA... 
iB... 

3A... 

2B... 

3A... 
3B... 
4A,,. 
4B... 
SA... 
5B... 
6A... 
6B... 
7A... 
7B... 
8A... 
8B... 

Total. 



younger pupils (owing doubtless to superior capacity) do 
better than pupils of normal age in each of the grades from 
the 5A to the 8B. 

With the exception of the lA grade, the rate of promo- 
tion was higher in each grade from 4.43 per cent, to 10.21 
per cent, for pupils of normal age than for over-age pupils. 
By reason of this lower rate of promotion, it would seem 
that over-age pupils have decidedly less capacity for regular 
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school work than pupils of normal age, or enjoy decidedly 
less favorable home surroundings, or have both less capac- 
ity and less favorable home surroundings. Investigation 
should be made to determine whether this difference in rate 
of promotion for normal pupils and for over-age pupils is 
due to home surroundings or to difference in capacity for 
regular school work ; also to what extent over age is due 
to late entrance and to what extent it is due to failure to be 
regularly promoted. 

There is no reason to suppose that the lower rate of pro- 
motion prevailing among over-age children was exceptional 
for the February-June term, 191 1. Hence, it would appear 
that the factors, whether late entrance, lack of capacity, or 
conditions in the home, or in the school, which cause the 
child to become over age continue to operate, with the re- 
sult that over-age children tend to fall farther and farther 
behind. The cumulative effect of over age is shown by 
Table XL. 

Whether the decidedly lower rate of promotion, with 
the exception of the lA grade, for over-age pupils, and the 
decided decrease in the rate of promotion with each in- 
crease in the length of the period of over age, are due to 
lack of capacity, to home conditions, or to conditions in 
the school, or to all these factors together, this lower rate 
is evidence of the wisdom of the special classes ("E" 
classes) in which special attention and direction are given 
to over-age pupils; also evidence of the need of increased 
provisions for over-age children. The 9,921 pupils on 
register June 30, igii, three and more years over age, the 
22,547 between two and three years behind their grades, 
and the 62,247 between one and two years over age would 
certainly profit from special attention. It does not follow, 
however, that these over-age pupils should all be put in 
"E" classes, which add approximately 50 per cent, to the 
cost of educating an elementary school pupil. An investi- 
gation should be made in each case to determine to what 
extent over age is due to late entrance and to what extent 
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Nt«bzh Promoted June 30 
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Under 


Between 


Between 


3 Years 


Grades 


Ot Nor- 


One Year 


rand 2 


3 and 3 


and More 


mal Age 


Over 


Years Over 


Years Over 


Over 






Normal 


Normal 


Normal 


Normal 


lA 


76 


79 


81 


78 


84 


iB 


go 


8S 


8S 


8S 


87 


2A 


er 


86 


84 


83 


84 


3B 


92 


s? 


85 


84 


82 


3A 


93 


87 


84 


82 


81 


3B 


94 




85 


83 


82 


4A 


94 


88 


85 


Si 


79 


4B 


94 




84 


81 


79 


55 






$2 


79 


74 


sB 


94 




84 


79 


73 


6A 


94 




82 


78 


71 


6B 


94 


8S 


82 


76 


79 


7A 


93 


8S 


81 


78 


74 


7B 


92 




83 


81 


84 


SA 


92 


87 


83 


78 


79 


SB 


96 


93 


90 


8<5 


88 


Total 


9' 


87 


83 


80 


79 





it is due to slow progress, that is, to retardation. For it is 
obvious that the treatment of a group of pupils over age 
by reason of late entrance and who have received promotion 
regularly should be different from the treatment of a group 
of pupils over age because of failure to be regularly pro- 
moted. 

Further, earnest consideration should be given to the 
question of whether or not large numbers of over-age pu- 
pils (over age merely because of late entrance) and of re- 
tarded pupils (over age because of failure to be promoted) 
could not be cared for quite as well through segregating 
them into classes of standard size and adapting the course 
of study to their abilities and needs, hence without in- 
creased expense, as through segregating them into "E" 
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classes as now organized and conducted and increasing the 
cost by 50 per cent. 



OVER AGE AS A FACTOR IN NON-PROMOTION AND CON- 
GESTION 

When over age is taken as the expression of certain per- 
sistent conditions, the extent to which it is a factor in in- 
creasing the number of non-promotions, and hence in in- 
creasing congestion, is shown by Table XLI. This table 
gives the actual number of over-age pupils non-promoted, 
the number that would have been non-promoted at the rate 
of non-promotion for pupils of normal age, the decrease 

TABLE XLI 
Non-Promotions amokg Over- Age Pdpils 



Grades 


Actual 

of Non- 
Promotions 


Number of Non- 
Promotions at 
Rate of Non- 
Promotion for 

Pupils of 
Normal Age 


Decrease in Num- 
ber of Non-Pro- 
motions at Rate 
of Non-Promotion 
for Pupils of 
Normal Age 


Per Cent, of De- 
crease in Non-Pro- 
motions at Rate 
of Non-Promotion 
for Pupils of 
Normal Age 


lA 

iB 

ih 

2B 

3A 

1= 

6B 

7A 

7B 

8A 

8B 


1.585 
2,094 
2.287 

'Si 

3,022 
2,670 

2-399 
2.335 
1,678 

■1:; 


1,390 
946 

1,026 
943 

1,129 

1.059 
'988 

I.0I3 

890 

1,004 

833 

675 
290 


—'33 

f 

1,374 

:s 

1,904 

1,682 

1.S09 
1-331 
845 
64s 
3n 


30 
35 


14 
80 
27 

7' 
IS 

00 

81 
go 

36 
97 
77 


Total... 


32,236 


15.452 


16,784 


52-07 
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and also the per cent, of decrease in the number of non- 
promotions at the rate of non-promotion for pupils of nor- 
mal age. (See page 152.) 

Had the rate of non-promotion been the same for over- 
age pupils as for norma! pupils, there would have been a 
reduction in each grade, with the exception of the lA, in 
the number of over-age pupils not promoted. The reduc- 
tion would have varied from 30.80 per cent, in the I B to 63 
per cent, in the 5B. While there would have been more 
non-promotions in the lA by 233, there would have been 
a total net reduction in non-promotions of 16,784, or 52.07 
per cent. — equivalent to one less non-promotion to each 
thirteen over-age pupils on register. Over age — as the 
expression of persistent conditions — is, therefore, an im- 
portant factor in increasing the number of non-promotions, 
and hence in increasing the amount of congestion. 



CONCLUSIONS 

The conclusions from the foregoing discussion may be 
thus summarized: 

(i) There were 215,333 over-age pupils in regular 
classes at the end of the February-June term, 1911, or 37.87 
per cent, of all pupils on register in regular classes were 
behind the grade for their age. 

(2) Of the 215,333 over-age pupils, 120,618, or 56^01 
per cent., were less than one year over age; 62,247, or 
2S.91 per cent., between one and two years; 22,547, or 
10.47 pe"" cent., between two and three years; and 9,921, or 
4.61 per cent., three years and more. 

(3) Pupils between one and two years over age drop 
from school in increasing numbers after the 6B grade; 
those between two and three years over age begin to leave 
after the 5B, and those three years and more over age find 
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it increasingly difficult to remain in school after the 4B 
grade. 

(4) Judged by the length of the period pupils are over 
normal, over age is the least serious in the lA grade; grows 
increasingly serious to the 5A-5B grades; and thereafter 
gradually declines in seriousness to the 8B, but never be- 
comes less serious than in the lA grade. 

(5) In each of the grades 1A-4B, inclusive, with the 
exception of the 4A, the rate of promotion was higher for 
normal pupils than for pupils under normal age. From 
the 5B on, however, the higher rate in each grade was for 
pupils under normal age. 

(6) With the exception of the lA grade, the rate of 
promotion was higher in each grade from 4.43 per cent, to 
10.21 per cent, for pupils of norma! age than for over-age 
pupils. 

(7) When over age is viewed as the expression of the 
lack of ability among children, or of the failure of the 
school to adapt its requirements to the abilities of pupils, 
or of unfavorable home conditions, or of these and other 
factors together, over age is cumulative ; that is, over-age 
children tend to fall farther and farther behind. 

(8) Over age is a decided factor in increasing the num- 
ber of non-promotions, and hence increasing the amount 
of congestion. 

In view of these facts, we recommend : 

(i) That classes in which special attention and direc- 
tion are given to over-age pupils be provided at 
least for all pupils two and more years behind their 
grade. 

(2) That an investigation be made of the pupils now 

in "E" classes to determine to what extent the over 
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age of the pupils in these classes is due to late 
entrance and to what extent it is due to slow prog- 
ress or retardation ; and to determine to what ex- 
tent the pupils in the classes are classified and the 
instruction given is determined according as they 
are over age because of late entrance or slow 
progress. 

(3) That before additional "E" classes are organized 
serious consideration be given to the question of 
whether or not large numbers of over-age children 
cannot be better provided for through segregating 
them into classes of standard size (hence causing 
no increase in cost) and through adapting the 
course of study to their abilities and needs, than 
through segregating them into "E" classes as now 
organized and conducted and increasing the cost, 

(4) That data be collected and so reported that it will 
not only be possible to determine the exact amoimt 
of over age, but to determine to what extent over 
age is due to late entrance and to what extent it is 
due to slow progress or retardation. 
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CHAPTER X 

INABILITY TO USE THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
AND NON-PROMOTION 

THERE are thousands of pupils enrolled in the ele- 
mentary schools of the City of New York who are 
foreign born, or who are of foreign-born parentage. To a 
large proportion of these children the English language is 
essentially a foreign language. Classes have been organ- 
ized — "C" classes — to give special help to such children, to 
the end that they may more quickly acquire a working 
knowledge of the English language and be prepared, at an 
early date, to take their place in regular classes. Despite 
the help given by "C" classes,^ there are pupils in regular 
classes who, in the opinion of the teachers, have such diffi- 
culty in understanding and in using the English language 
that this interferes with their progress through the school. 

NUMBER OF PUPILS IN REGULAR CLASSES UNABLE TO USE 
THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 

The number of pupils in regular classes as of June 30, 
191 1, whose inability to use the English language was, in 
the opinion of teachers, interfering with their school prog- 
ress is shown in Table XLII. This table gives by grades 
the number of pupils unable to use the English language, 
the per cent, of the register of each grade unable to use the 
English language, also the per cent, of all such pupils in 
each grade. (See page 157.) 

It will be observed that there were 8,739 pupils, or 1.54 

i2,68g pupils were on register in "C" classes June 3f>, igir. Annual 
Report of the City Superintendent of Schools for 1911, page 67. 
1S6 
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per cent, of the total register in regular classes, whose in- 
abihty to use the English language was such, in the opinion 
of the teachers, as to interfere with their school work. Of 
these 8,739 pupils unable to use the English language, over 
one-half — 55-87 per cent. — were in the lA and iB grades 
(3,648, or 41.74 per cent, in the lA and 1,235, or 14.13 
per cent., in the iB) ; in the 1A-3B grades together there 
were 6,986, or 79.94 per cent. The remaining 1,753, °^ 
20.06 per cent., were in the grades 4A-8B, ranging from 
354, or 4.05 per cent., in the 4A to eleven, or .13 of i per 
cent., in the 8B grade. It will be observed that the per cent, 
of the total register unable to use the English language is 
the highest in the lA grade, being 8.48 per cent., and that 
the per cent, decreases from 2.48 per cent, in the iB to .06 
of I per cent, in the 8B. 

TABLE XLII 





Total 


Number 


Per Cent, of 


Per Cent, of 






Register 


of Pupils 


the Register 


All Pupils 


Cumula- 


Grades 


in Regular 


Unable 


of Each Grade 


Unable to Use 


tive 


Classes as 


to Use the 


Unable to Use 


the English 


Per 




of June 30, 


English 


the Elfish 


Language in 


Cent. 




1911 


Language 


Language 


Each Grade 




lA 


43,oi2 


3,648 


8,48 


41.74 


41-74 


iB 


49,832 


1,23s 




48 


14 


13 


5S-87 


sA 


39,607 


649 




64 




43 


63-30 


zB 


44,6o3 


556 








36 


69.66 


3A 


40,180 


475 








44 


7S-IO 


3B 


42,911 


423 




99 




84 


79.94 


4A 


38,S73 


354 




91 




05 


83 -99 


4B 


39,909 


404 








62 


88. 61 


SA 


36,823 


388 




OS 




44 


93-05 


sB 


36,03 s 


232 




64 




6S 


95.70 


6A 


32.873 


>6S 




50 




89 


97.59 


6B 


31,134 


46 




IS 




S3 


9S..2 


7A 


27.667 


48 




17 




55 


98.67 


2? 


24,791 


8S 




34 




97 


99-64 


8A 


21,112 






09 




23 


99.87 


8B 


19,S4S 


11 




06 




13 




Total 


568.612 


8,739 


CJ 
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EFFECT OF INABILITY TO USE THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE ON 
RATE OF PROMOTION 

The number of pupils in each grade unable to use the 
English language is, therefore, relatively small. Hence, 
whatever the rate of promotion for such pupils, this would 
affect but slightly the rate of promotion for the grade as a 
whole. Just what the effect of the presence of such pupils 
in regular classes was on the rate of promotion for the 
grade as a whole at the end of the February-June term, 

TABLE XLin 



Rate of 
Promotion 
for Pupils 
Able to Use 
the English 



Rate of Promotion in 
Regular Classes — 

Includes Both Pupils 

Able and Unable 

to Use the English 

Language 



Difference in Rate of 
Promotion in Regular 
Classes Due to the 
Presence of Pupils 
Unable to Use the 
English Language 



lA... 
iB... 

2A... 

3B-.. 

3A.., 
3B... 
4A... 
4B... 
SA... 
sB.,, 
6A... 
6B... 
7A... 
7B... 
8A... 
SB... 

Total. 



77-56 
8g.i6 
89.34 
90.76 
Sg.93 
90.85 
90,07 
go. 30 
88,97 
89- 77 
89.08 
89.50 



1911, is shown by Table XLIII. This table gives by grades 
the rate of promotion at the end of the February-June term, 
1911, for pupils able to use the English language; the rate 
of promotion in regular classes (includes both pupils able 
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and pupils unable to use the English language) ; and the 
difference in the rate of promotion in regular classes due 
to the presence of pupils unable to use the English lan- 
guage. 

Had there been no pupils in regular classes unable to 
use the English language the rate of promotion at the end 
of the February-June term, 191 1, would have been some- 
what higher in every grade. It would have been higher in 
the lA by 1.54 per cent ; in the lE by .42 of i per cent. ; 
and higher in the remaining grades by from .03 of i per 
cent, to .20 of I per cent. Such differences — even that in 
the lA grade — are very small. Hence, the presence of 
pupils in regular classes unable to use the English language 
had no material effect on the rate of promotion at the end 
of the February-June term, 1911, for the grade as a whole, 

RATE OF PROMOTION FOR PUPILS ABLE AND FOR PUPILS 
UNABLE TO USE THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 

Nevertheless, inability to use the English language ma- 
terially affects the school progress of children. This will be 
seen, if the rate of promotion for pupils able to use the Eng- 
lish language is compared with the rate of promotion for 
pupils unable to use it. 

Table XLIV gives by grades the rate of promotion at 
the end of the February- June term, 191 1, for pupils abie 
to use the English language; the rate of promotion for 
pupils unable to use the English language; also the differ- 
ence in the rate of promotion in favor of pupils able to 
use the English language. 

The rate of promotion at the end of the February-June 
term, 1911, for pupils able to use the English language 
was higher, it will be observed, in every grade, from 4.49 
per cent, to 58.12 per cent., than for pupils unable to use 
it. The greatest difference in the rate of promotion for 
these two classes of children was in certain of the higher 
grades. By reason of the number of pupils affected, the 
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smaller difference in the lower grades is, however, more 

significant. When measured by the difference in the rate 
of promotion, inabihty to use the Enghsh language seri- 
ously interferes, therefore, in regular classes, with the 

TABLE XLIV 



Rate of Promotion 

for Pupils 

Able to Use tie 

English Language 



Rate of Promotion 

for Pupils 
Unable to Use the 
English Language 



Difference in Rate 
of Promotion in 
Favor of Pupils 
Able to Use the 

English Language 



3A.,. 
3B... 
4A.,. 
4B... 
3A... 
sB... 
6A... 
6B... 
7A... 
7B... 
8A... 
8B... 

Total, 



83. 9() 



69.05 



child's chances of promotion, lessening his chances from 
4.49 per cent, to 58.12 per cent. 

The decidedly lower rate of promotion for pupils unable 
to use the English language is evidence of the wisdom of 
special classes ("C" classes) for the instruction of such 
children; and the number of such children at the end of the 
February- June term in the regular classes, particularly of 
the lA-3B grades — 6,986 — indicates that the number of 
"C" classes should be greatly increased. It also emphasizes 
the necessity of providing a flexible course of study so that. 
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where there is need, additional time may be devoted in 
regular classes to giving children a working knowledge of 
the English language. 



INABIUTY TO USE THE ENGUSH LANGUAGE AS A FACTOR 
IN NON-PROMOTION AND IN CONGESTION 

The actual effect on the number of non-promotions of 
the lower rate of promotion for pupils unable to use the 
English language is shown by Table XLV. This table gives 
by grades the number of non-promotions among pupils un- 
able to use the English language, the number of non-pro- 

TABLE XLV 

Non-Promotion among Pupils Unabu; to Use the English Language 



Grades 


Actual Num- 
ber of Non- 
Promotions 


Number of 
Non-Promotions 

at Rate o£ 
Non-Promotion 

for Pupils 
Able to Use the 
English Language 


Decrease in 
Number of 
Non-Promotions 
at Rate of Pro- 
motion for Pupils 
Able to Use the 
English Language 


Per Cent, of De- 
crease in Non- 
Promotion at Rate 
of Non-Promotion 

for Pupils 
Able to Use the 
English Language 


lA 

iB 

2A 

2B 

4B 

SA 

sB 

6A 

6B 

It::::.: 

8A 

8B 


1,481 
34S 
144 
130 

8? 
82 

84 
36 
39 

30 


819 
134 
70 
5' 
48 
39 
35 
39 
43 
24 
tS 

1 

9 


662 

74 
79 

48 
49 

17 
16 

1 


44.70 
61,16 
51-39 
60.77 
51.52 
55-17 

IIS 

48. 81 

33-33 
53-85 
77.27 
72.73 

77.78 
85.71 


Total.... 


3.70s 


1,343 


1,362 


50.3s 
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motions there would have been among such pupils at the 
rate of non-promotion for pupils able to use the English 
language, also the decrease and the per cent, of decrease in 
the number of non-promotions among such pupils at the 
rate of non-promotion for pupils able to use the English 
language. 

Had the rate of non-promotion been the same as for 
pupils able to use the English language there would have 
been, among pupils unable to use the English language, a 
decrease in every grade in the number of non-promotions. 
The decrease would have varied from six in the 8B to 662 
in the lA, and the per cent, of decrease would have ranged 
from 33.33 per cent, to 85.71 per cent.; while, in all the 
grades together, there would have been 1,362 fewer non- 
promotions, or a decrease of 50.35 per cent. — the equiva- 
lent of one less non-promotion to each six pupils on register 
unable to use the English language. 

When viewed in relation to the number of pupils in- 
volved, inability to use the English language is, therefore, 
a decided factor in increasing the number of non-promo- 
tions, but, because of the relatively small number of such 
children, it contributes very slightly in the lower and prob- 
ably not at all in the upper grades to congestion. 



CONCLUSIONS 

The foregoing discussion is summarized in the following 
conclusions : 

(i) The presence of pupils in the regular classes of a 
grade unable to use the English language had no material 
effect, at the end of the February- June term, igi:, on the 
rate of promotion for the grade as a whole. 

(2) But the rate of promotion for pupils able to use 
the English language was higher in each of the grades, 
from 4.49 per cent, to 58.12 per cent, than for pupils un- 
able to use the English language. 
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(3} When viewed in relation to the number of pupils 
involved, inability to use the English language is a decided 
factor in increasing the number of non-promotions, but, 
because of the relatively small number of such children, it 
contributes to congestion only slightly in the lower and 
probably not at all in the upper grades. 

(4) Although the presence of pupils in regular classes 
unable to use the English language, because of the rela- 
tively small number of such pupils, does not affect the rate 
of promotion for a grade as a whole or add materially to 
congestion, inability to use the English language does affect 
decidedly the school progress of those pupils who are un- 
able to use the English language. In view of the conclu- 
sions stated above, we recommend : 

(i) That "C" classes — classes for the instruction of 
pupils unable to use the English language — be pro- 
vided at once, at least for all pupils in the lA grade 
unable to use the English language. 

(2) That the course of study be made so flexible that, 
where there is need, additional time may be de- 
voted in regular classes to aiding children to ac- 
quire a working knowledge of the English lan- 
guage. 
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CHAPTER XI 
PART TIME AND NON-PROMOTION 

MEANING OF WHOLE TIME AND PART TIME 

OWING to the chronic lack of sufficient schoolrooms 
there have developed in the elementary schools 
of the city two kinds of classes — whole-time classes and 
part-time classes. Children in whole-time classes are in 
school the standard day — five hours ; hence each whole-time 
class requires one schoolroom. Children in part-time 
classes are in school but three hours and three-quarters ; ^ 
hence two part-time classes are accommodated in one room 
on the same day: By putting large numbers of children on 
part time it has been possible to provide, in a way, for all 
the children admitted to the elementary schools of the city. 

CONDITIONS GIVING RISE TO PART TIME 

In addition to the increase in register, three policies of 
the Board of Education (all to be highly commended) have 
contributed to make the number of pupils (68,610) on part 
time June 30, 1911, larger than the number (35,347) on 
part time June 30, 1902: (i) The policy inaugurated in 
1903 of admitting to school all children of school age. 
Prior to 1903 when a school was full the principal might, 
at his discretion, refuse admission. In consequence, there 
was in nearly every school in crowded districts a waiting 
list. It was not uncommon for a child to be on this list a 
half year and even a whole year. (2) The policy of re- 
■■ Manual of the Board of Education, Sec. 45, 10; page 59. 
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ducing "classes of enonnous and irrational sizes" — classes 
having from one hundred to one hundred and fifty pupils ; 
also of reducing the register of all regular classes to fifty 
and less. (3) The policy of providing special classes for 
over-age, backward, and defective children.^ Part time, as 
it now exists in the city, is, therefore, not only the result of 
the continued failure to provide adequate school accommo- 
dations for the increase in register, but also to provide ade- 
quate accommodations to carry into effect the educational 
policies of the Board of Education. 

DIFFERENT ATTITUDES TOWARD PART TIME 

The school authorities have, as a rule, looked with favor 
on part time as a means of doing, under adverse conditions, 
the most for the greatest number of school children ; but 
have regarded part time in itself as an evil which should be 
abolished whenever school accommodations became ade- 
quate to give each child a full day's schooling of the kind 
best suited to his needs. 

The cost of providing modern school accommodations, 
the presence at times of part-time classes even in the sixth 
grade, and differences of opinion among theorists on the 
proper length of the school day for young children have 
led some persons to believe that, while part time is an 
evil in the upper grades, it is preferable to whole time in 
the two lowest grades; and hence, on both economic and 
educational grounds, should be made universal in the lA 
and iB grades. That is, it is maintained by some persons 
that the standard school day for all children in the lA and 
iB grades should be three and a half hours; and the time 
of attending school so arranged that one schoolroom will 
accommodate two classes — one class to attend in the fore- 
noon only, the other in the afternoon only.^ 

^Annual Report of the City Superintendent of Schools for 1905, 
pages 53-55; also for 19", page 4?- 

2 See Aimual Report of the City Superintendent of Schools, 1904, 
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PART TIME AT END OF FEBRUARY-JUNE TERM, I9II 

The number of pupils in part-time classes at the end of 
the February-June term, 1911, and hence the number af- 
fected by part time, is given in Table XLVI, This table 
gives by grades the total register before promotion in the 
regular classes of the elementary school as of June 30, 
191 1, the register in whole-time classes, and the per cent, 
of the total register in whole-time classes ; also the register 
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in part-time classes, the per cent, of the total register in 
part-time classes, and the per cent, of all part-time pupils 
In the classes of each grade. 



QUESTIONS INVOLVED IN PART TIME 

The questions involved in part time may be thus stated : 
Do the best interests of children demand that each child, in 
whatever grade, shall enjoy a whole day's schooling? Or 
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can the interests of children be equally well conserved by 
universalizing part time in the lA and iB grades, thereby 
doing away with it above the iB grade ? Or are the best in- 

20X aqg 4Qy 50^ 6o^ Toy aqt 9o;t mw e 



^ia 



Fig, 4. Black indicates the per cent, of the register of 
each grade on part time. 




Fig. 5. Black indicates the per cent, ot all part-time pupil: 



terests of children conserved by permitting them, as now, to 
be in part-time classes one or more terms in the grades be- 
low 7A? In a word, is part time an evil in all grades? Or 
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is it an evil only above the iB grade? Or does it do chil- 
dren in the elementary school no harm to be on part time one 
term or more? 

A definite answer to these questions would require an 
investigation exceeding the means and the time at the dis- 
posal of the present inquiry. It would need to consider the 
problem from at least three points of view — the physical, 
the educational, and the social or ethical. It would be 
necessary, among other things, (i) to measure the effect 
of the two kinds of classes on the health and physical devel- 
opment of children; (2) to examine the school achieve- 
ments of the children in each kind of class; and {3) to 
study the differences in the interests, habits, and conduct 
of children in school the whole day (five hours) and of 
children in school only a part of the day (three hours and 
three-quarters). 

With the time and means at our disposal it has been pos- 
sible, in addition to holding conferences with principals and 
teachers, to collect data on but one phase of the educational 
aspect of the problem — the rate of promotion in the two 
kinds of classes. 



RATE OF PROMOTION IN WHOLE-TIME AND IN PART-TIME 
CI-ASSES 

Table XLVII gives by grades, both for whole-time 
classes and for part-time classes, the per cent, of the register 
as of June 30, 191 1, promoted and the per cent, not pro- 
moted ; also the per cent, of promotion in whole-time classes 
over or under the per cent, of promotion in part-time 
classes. (Seepage 169.) 

In the twelve grades in which there were both whole- and 
part-time classes it will be observed that the rate of promo- 
tion in whole-time classes was higher than in part-time 
classes in nine and lower in three grades. The rate of pro- 
motion was lower in whole-time classes in the 4A, the 4B, 
and the 6B grades and higher in the 1A-3B, the 5 A, the 
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5B, and the 6A grades. The largest difference was in the 
6A, where 4.78 per cent, more pupils were promoted in 
whole-time classes than in part-time classes. A difference 
in the rate of promotion in the lower grades is, however, 
more significant than in the higher grades, because 88.84 
per cent of all part-time pupils are in the 1A-3B grades,' 

TABLE XLVII 





Whole-Time Classes 


Part-Time Classes 


Per Cent, of 


Grades 


Per Cent, of 
Register as 
of June 30, 

Promoted 


Per Cent, of 
Register as 
of Jnne 30, 
1911, Not 
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Per Cent, of 
Register as 
of June 30. 

1911, 
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Register as 
of June 30, 
191 1, Not 
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Whole-Time 
Classes Over 
or Under Per 
Cent, of Pro- 
motion in Part- 
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lA 
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sA 

sB 
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4B 

f.:::::: 

6A 

6B 
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&::::: 

8B 
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8, 
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13 
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03 
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89 
89 
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90 
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56 
4S 
24 
39 
34 
03 
32 
43 
32 
38 

35 

48 


H 

9 
9 
9 
13 

15 
9 


44 

?I 

61 
66 
97 
68 

i 

62 
7S 


a. 40 
.42 
105 
1.47 

:S 

—.41 
—.27 
2.62 
■36 
4.78 
—1.03 



and in each of these grades the rate of promotion was lower 
in part-time than in whole-time classes. 

The significance of the higher rate of promotion in 

whole-time classes than in the part-time classes in nine out 

of twelve grades is clearly seen if the actual number of 

pupils promoted in part-time classes is compared with the 

1 See Table XLVI, page 166. 
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number that would have been promoted had the rate of 
promotion, grade for grade, been the same in part-time as 
in whole-time classes. 

Table XLVIII gives by grades the register in part-time 
classes as of June 30, 191 1, the number in part-time classes 
promoted, June 30, 191 1, and the number that would have 
been promoted at the rate in whole-time classes; and also 
the difference between the last two numbers. 



TABLE XLVIII 



Grades 


Register in 
Part-Time 
Classes as of 
June 30, 191 1 


Number in 
Part-Time 
Classes Pro- 
moted, June 
30, 1911 


Number in 
Part-Time Classes 
Who Would Have 
Been Promoted 

at the Rate 

in Whole-Time 

Classes 


Number That 

Would Have Been 

Promoted at the 

Rate in 

Whole-Time 

Classes 




16,903 

g,=30 
8,307 
S.693 
S.043 
3.2S3 
2,341 

■1?i 

146 


12,602 
'3.954 
S.I4S 
7,426 
S,o86 

HI; 
"S 


13,008 

XT, 

4.SS1 
2,925 

i'o66 
608 
130 
38 


406 






96 






30 
41 




Ia 


J3::::::::: 




31 
















Total 


68,610 


58,510 


59,392 


782 
(Net Increase) 



Had the rate of promotion been the same in the part-time 
classes of the lA grade as it was in the whole-time classes 
of this grade the number of part-time promotions would 
have been increased, it will be observed, by 406; in the lA- 
3B grades, which contain 88.84 per cent, of all part-time 
pupils, by 731; and in part-time classes as a whole there 
would have been a net increase of 782. That is, the lower 
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rate of promotion prevailing in part-time classes resulted 
in the I A grade in one less promotion to each forty-one lA 
pupils; in the 1A-3B grades in one less promotion to each 
eighty-three pupils in these grades ; and in part-time classes 
as a whole in one less promotion to each eighty-seven part- 
time pupils. Rate of promotion taken by itself is not a 
satisfactory measure of school achievements; because, as 
stated above, promotions are at times made for other rea- 
sons than that pupils are prepared for the work of the next 
grade — i. e., because of the crowded conditions of a school. 
Hence, there is no reason to believe that the school achieve- 
ments of pupils promoted in part-time classes were higher 
by reason of the lower rate than the achievements of pupils 
promoted in whole-time classes. Indeed, since part time 
indicates congestion, and congestion may tend to "forced" 
promotions, it is quite probable that the achievements of 
the pupils promoted in part-time classes were not higher, 
to say the least, than the achievements of pupils promoted 
in whole-time classes. 

PART TIME AS A FACTOR IN NON-PROMOTION AND CON- 
GESTION 

The lower rate of promotion prevailing at the end of the 
February-June term, 1911, in part-time classes resulted, as 
we have seen, in but 782 fewer promotions out of a total of 
68,610 part-time pupils than would have been the case had 
the rate of promotion been the same as in whole-time 
classes.^ Hence, the direct effect of part time on promo- 
tions, as promotions were made at the end of the February- 
June term, igii, was small. There may, however, be cer- 
tain important indirect effects, such as indifference to school 
work, bad conduct, and truancy, which affect materially the 
future progress of children. These possible indirect effects 
of part time should be thoroughly investigated. 

If part time was a small factor in increasing the number 

1 See Table XLVIII, page 170. 
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of non-promotions at the end of the February-June term, 
191 1, it was a stili smaller factor in contributing to conges- 
tion. At most, owing to the lower rate of promotion pre- 
vailing in part-time classes, there were but 782 additional 
pupils left in the several grades to augment the numbers 
in these grades in September. There is every reason to 
believe that these 782 additional pupils, distributed as they 
were among nine different grades, were all absorbed with- 
out the formation of a single additional class and without 
materially adding to the numbers in any one class. 

Part time, therefore, when judged solely in view of pro- 
motions as they were made at the end of the February- 
June term, 191 1, is but a slight factor in increasing the 
number of non-promotions, and probably had no effect on 
increasing congestion. 



KINDS OF PART-TIME CLASSES 

In the foregoing discussion the rate of promotion at the 
end of the February-June term, 1911, in part-time classes 
has been contrasted with the rate of promotion in whole- 
time classes; hence, part-time classes have been treated as 
a whole — that is, as if there were but one kind. There are, 
however, four different kinds of part-time classes: a. m. 
part-time classes, p. M. part-time classes, alternating part- 
time classes, and "Ettinger" part-time classes. 

In A. M. part-time classes pupils attend school for at 
least a term in the forenoon only ; in p. m. part-time classes 
for at least a term in the afternoon only ; while in alternat- 
ing part-time classes pupils attend a part of a term in the 
forenoon only and a part of a term in the afternoon only. 

The length of the school day in these three kinds of part- 
time classes varies from three hours and three-quarters to 
four hours. When the day is three hours and three-quar- 
ters in length, A. M. part-time classes begin work at 8.30 
and stop at 12.15 ; p- m. part-time classes begin at 12.30 and 
continue to 4.15. When the school day is four hours, the 
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time is divided thus: a. m, part-time classes, 8.15 to 12.15, 
and p. M. part-time classes, 12.15 *^° 4-i5- The hours are 
the same for alternating part-time classes, but the fore- 
noon classes alternate with the afternoon classes. These 
changes from forenoon to afternoon and from afternoon 
to forenoon are made in some schools at the end of each 
fourth week, and in others at the end of each ten weeks. 

While three hours and three-quarters to four hours is 
the length of the school day in these three kinds of part- 
time classes, pupils in each kind, falling behind and in need 
of special help, are brought back for an hour to an hour 
and a quarter for individual instruction. Children in a. m. 
part-time classes return in the afternoon and children in 
p. M. part-time classes come in the forenoon. Any avail- 
able nook or corner of the school building is used for this 
individual work. In this way a considerable number of the 
children in these three kinds of part-time classes not ordy 
receive a whole day's schooling (five hours), but receive 
a considerable amount of personal attention.^ 

Ettinger part-time classes are distinguished from a, m., 
p. M., and alternating part-time classes by the fact that in 
Ettinger part-time classes the school day is practically five 
hours in length. Children in Ettinger part-time classes are 
not under actual instruction five hours per day, but they 
are under the influence of the school for that length of time 
daily. This is accomplished by alternating each two classes 
between a classroom and the "yard." ^ When one class is 
receiving instruction in the classroom the other is in the 
"yard," where they have play, physical training, and drill 
— particularly in the three R's. Each class is thus kept 
under educative direction the whole day (five hours).* 

1 Manual of Board of Education, Section 45, Paragraph 12, page 60. 

2 "Yard" is tlie term used in New York City to designate that portion 
of the first floor of a school building which serves as an assembly 
place for children prior to the opening of school and for play and 
physical training. 

» As the yard takes the ^lace of a classroom for a part of the school 
day, it is obvious that Ettinger part-time classes are to be found only 
in schools having yards. 
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The foHowing is an illustrative daily time schedule for 
two Ettinger part-time classes : 

First Class Second Class 

8:30 — 10 Classroom 9:30 — 10 Yard 

10: — 1045 Yard to: — 10:45 Classroom 

10:45—11:45 Classroom 10:45—^1:45 Yard 

1145—1245 Noon Recess 11:45—12:45 Classroom 

1245 — 145 Classroom 12:45— '-45 Noon Recess 
145^ 2:30 Yard 1:45^ 3:30 Classroom 

The reasons why principals prefer one kind of part time 
to another kind are revealed in the following quotations 
taken from special reports from principals to this Com- 
mittee : 

"I do not believe in alternating the time . , . because 
it leads to irregular habits of living, both in sleeping and 
eating. The boys are best in the morning, when they 
come clean and not all tired out with hard play. I find 
that the mothers let the girls sleep later for the after- 
noon work, and they, too, come clean and rested." 

"Part-time boys are held to better attendance and less 
truancy, from homes where the mother is employed, by 
attendance in the morning classes. If on the street dur- 
ing the forenoon it is hard for the mothers to find the 
boys at 11 .30 for luncheon and prepare them for 
school." 

"The mid-term alternation I have tried thoroughly 
and found impracticable because of the interference 
with the formation of habits of punctuality. It is al- 
most impossible to secure regular attendance and a habit 
of being on time if every ten weeks the time to come 
changes. It also makes serious trouble for the parents." 

"We aim to alternate them [classes] each term. Any 
more frequent change is troublesome to the home do- 
mestic arrangements for luncheon, work hours, etc. 
Many of the mothers are washerwomen or otherwise 
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employed . . , and frequent changes discommode them 
very much." 

"I believe, in order to be just to every part-time pu- 
pil, it is necessary so to distribute the period of instruc- 
tion that no classes or group of classes will receive 
instruction during an entire term only in the afternoon, 
when physical and mental rhythm are at greater or less 
ebb. Pupils who report in the afternoon are generally 
tired because of a morning's play on the street. They 
are less receptive than those who come in the morning." 



NUMBER OF PUPILS IN EACH KIND OF PART-TIME CLASS 

The distribution at the end of the February-June term, 
igii, of part-time pupils among the several kinds of part- 
time classes is shown by Table XLIX. This table gives by 
grades the register and the per cent, of all part-time pupils 
on register June 30, 191 1, in Ettinger part-time classes; 
also the same facts for alternating part-time classes, for 
A. M. part-time classes, and for p. m. part-time classes. 

The 6S,6io pupils on part time June 30, igii. were dis- 
tributed as follows: 5,723, or 8.34 per cent, in Ettinger 
part-time classes ; 43,939, or 64.04 per cent., in alternating 
part-time classes; 9,461, or 13.79 P^^ cent., in A. M. part- 
time classes; and 9,487, or 13.83 per cent., in p. m. part- 
time classes. The part-time pupils in each of the grades 
1 A-3B were distributed in about the same proportion among 
the different kinds of part-time classes. It will be noted 
also that there were no pupils in Ettinger part-time classes 
above the 4A grade, that the per cent, of all part-time pupils 
of each grade in alternating part-time classes decreases in 
each of the grades above the 4A, and that there is a corre- 
sponding increase in the per cent, in these grades in a. m. 
and in p. m. part-time classes. 

If, therefore, the different kinds of part time are ar- 
ranged in view of the total number of pupils in each kind 
June 30, 191 1, the order would be as follows (page 177) : 
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Alternating part-time classes 
p. M. part-time classes 
A. M. part-time classes 
Ettinger part-time classes 
This same order also holds, with slight exceptions, for 
each of the grades. 

RATE OF PROMOTION IN A. M. AND IN P. M. PART-TIME 
CLASSES 

Principals are generally agreed that better educational 
results are obtained in a. m. part-time classes than in p. m. 
part-time classes. Table L gives by grades the rate of pro- 
motion in A. M. and in p. M. part-time classes at the end 
of the February-June term, 191 1; also the rate of promo- 
tion in A. M. part-time classes over or under the rate of pro- 
motion in P. M. part-time classes. 

The rate of promotion was higher, it will be observed, 
in A. M, part-time classes in all grades, with the exception 
of the 2A, the 2B, and the 5A, than in p. m. part-time 

TABLE L 



Grades 


Rate of Promotion 

in A.M. 
Part-Time Classes 


Rate of Promotion 

in P.U. 
Part-Time Classes 


Rate of Promotion in 

A.M. Part-Time Classes 

Over or Under 

Rate of Promotion in 
V.U. Part-Time Classes 










iB 


89 
85 

F 

Sg 
go 

82 


79 

% 

7S 
6a 

28 
73 


86 

87 
87 


36 
51 

? 
89 
80 

36 


—3 

3 

—3 

3 


04 

72 








,B 






73 






72 
37 














Total 


86.13 


83-99 


2.14 
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classes, varying from 6.51 per cent, in the I A to 1.04 per 
cent, in the iB; also the total rate in a, m. part-time classes 
was higher than in p. m. part-time classes by 2.14 per cent. 
It therefore appears that a. m, part-time classes afford more 
favorable opportunities for advancement than p. m. part- 
time classes, and hence, on the assumption that conditions 
of instruction and standards of promotion were the same 
in the two kinds of part-time classes — a legitimate assump- 
tion — A. M, part-time classes are preferable to p. m. part- 
time classes. 

It is thus possible to compare the rate of promotion in 
A. M. and in p. m. part-time classes and to judge of the 
relative efficiency of these two kinds of part time; but it is 
impossible to compare the rate of promotion in a. m. part- 
time classes and in p. m. part-time classes separately with 
the rate of promotion in whole-time classes or in alternating 
and in Ettinger part-time classes. 

The conditions which give rise to part time require that 
one room accommodate two classes. Hence, that there 
may be classes which attend school for a term in the fore- 
noon oniy, there must also be classes which attend school 
for a term in the afternoon only. a. m. and p. m. part- 
time classes are, therefore, inseparably connected; they are 
two parts of a whole and one part cannot exist without the 
other. Consequently, A. m. and p. m. part-time classes must 
be combined and viewed as one kind of part time if com- 
parisons are made between the relative efficiency of whole- 
time classes and different kinds of part-time classes. 

RATE OF PROMOTION IN WHOLE-TIME AND IN EACH KIND 
OF PART-TIME CLASS 

Table LI gives by grades^ the number out of each one 
hundred pupils on register promoted June 30, 1911, in 
' There were only sixty-two pupils in the 6A and forty-two in the 
6B grades in alternating part-time classes, and only eighty-four pupils 
in the 6A and none in the 6B of a.m. and p.m. part-time classes com- 
bined ; hence these grades have been omitted from this table. See table 
on page 17& 
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whole-time classes, in Ettinger part-time classes, in alter- 
nating part-time classes, and in a. m. and p. m. part-time 
3 combined: 
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89 




5B 
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90 


^ 



Whole-Time and Ettinger Part-Time Classes 
It will be observed that one more pupil out of each hun- 
dred was promoted in the lA grade in Ettinger part-time 
classes than in whole-time classes; in the iB two more; in 
the 2A three more; in the 3A two more; in the 3B four 
more; and in the 4A seven more. In the 2B the number 
promoted was the same in the two kinds of classes. With 
this one exception, more pupils were promoted in Ettinger 
part-time classes in each grade in which there were such 
classes than were promoted in whole-time classes in the 
same grades. 

Judged solely by rate of promotion, Ettinger part-time 
classes appear to be preferable to whole-time classes. But 
part of. the difference in rate of promotion in favor of Et- 
tinger part-time classes may he due to the difference in the 
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number of pupils on register. There were, for example, 
in lA whole-time classes, 26,115 pupils and in lA Ettin- 
ger part-time classes 1,526; in 3E whole-time classes 37,868, 
and in 3B Ettinger part-time classes 370. Also part of this 
difference in rate of promotion might be due to the in- 
fluence of congestion. Further, rate of promotion throws 
no light upon the relative educational superiority of these 
two kinds of classes. To determine their relative superior- 
ity would require an extensive investigation, among other 
things, of the educational achievements, of the punctuality 
and regularity of attendance, of the school conduct, and of 
the health of the children in these two kinds of classes. 
Hence, Ettinger part-time classes cannot be declared pref- 
erable to whole-time classes merely on the ground of a 
higher rate of promotion for the February-June term, 191 1. 

Whole-Time and Alternating Part-Time Classes 
If the promotions in whole-time and alternating part- 
time classes are compared, it will be observed (a) that in 
only one grade, the 4B, was the number of pupils promoted 
per hundred in alternating part-time classes higher than 
the number promoted in whole-time classes; (b) that the 
rate of promotion in the 2A, 4A, 5A, and 5B grades was 
the same; and (c) that, in each of the grades 1A-3B (with 
the exception of the 2A, as noted above), containing 90 
per cent, of all the children in alternating part-time classes, 
the number of pupils promoted per hundred was less than 
in whole-time classes. Hence, when judged solely on the 
basis of the rate of promotion at the end o£ the February- 
June term, 191 1, alternating part-time classes afford less 
favorable opportunities for advancement than whole-time 
classes. 

Whole-Time and A. M. and P. M. Part-Time Classes 
Further, it will be observed that in two grades, the iB 
and the 3A, the number of pupils promoted per hundred 
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in A. M. and p. m. part-time classes combined is the same as 
in whole-time classes, but that in all other grades the num- 
ber promoted per hundred pupils is less. Hence, the oppor- 
tunities for advancement in a, m. and p. m. classes combined 
are less favorable than in whole-time classes. 

Ettinger Part-Time and Alternating and A. M. and P. M. 
Part-Time Classes 

Since the rate of promotion was higher at the end of the 
February-June term, 1911, in Ettinger part-time classes 
than in whole-time classes, and the rate of promotion was 
lower both in alternating part-time classes and in a. m. and 
p. M. part-time classes combined, it follows that the rate 
of promotion was higher in Ettinger part-time classes than 
in either of the two other kinds of part-time classes. 
Hence, Ettinger part-time classes afford more favorable 
conditions for advancement than either alternating or a. m. 
and p. M. part-time classes. 

Considering the higher rate of promotion in Ettinger 
part-time classes, also the fact that in these classes children 
are under the influence of the school the whole day (five 
hours), and the favorable experience of teachers and prin- 
cipals with these classes, we are of the opinion that the 
Board of Education should insist, when part time is neces- 
sary, that principals establish, wherever possible, Ettinger 
part-time classes.^ At least this should be done until fur- 
ther investigation into the efficiency of the different kinds 
of part time afiTords evidence that it is better to do other- 
wise. 

Alternating and A. M. and P. M. Part-Time Classes 

Finally, it remains to consider the relative efficiency of 

alternating and a, m. and p. m. part-time classes. Table 

LII gives by grades the register as of June 30, 191 1, in 

course, be introduced only in 
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A. M. and p. M. part-time classes combined, the actual num- 
ber promoted, the number that would have been promoted 
had the same rate of promotion prevailed in a, m. and 
p. M. part-time classes as in alternating part-time classes; 
also the increase in number that would have been promoted 
at the rate of promotion in alternating part-time classes: 



Grades 


Register as of 

Jiine3o.i()ii,Ln 

A.M. and P.M. 

Part-Time 

Classes 
Combined 


Actual Number 
Promoted June 

30, igil. in 

A.M. and P.M. 

Part-Time 

Classes 
Combined 


Number That 

Would Have 

Been Promoted 

at the Rate in 

Alternating 

Part-Time 

Classes 


Increase in 

Number That 

Would Have 

Been Promoted 

at the Rate in 

Alternating 

Part-Time 

Classes 


.A 

iB 

2A 

li 

4A 


4,683 

3-910 

3,467 

2,008 

'.SS8 

i,3"<> 

939 

gio 

683 
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3.534 
3.472 
2,126 

;:S 
'"i 

S7S 
345 
67 


3-452 
3.434 
2,184 

SI 

1,184 
846 
833 
609 

34? 
76 


—82 

11 

—14 
6 

27 
34 

9 


Total 


i8,Q48 


i6,ii7 


16,146 


2g 
(Net Increase) 



Table LII shows that, had the rate of promotion been 
the same in a. m. and p. m. part-time classes as in alternat- 
ing part-time classes, eighty-two fewer pupils would have 
been promoted in the lA grade ; thirty-eight fewer in the 
iB; and fourteen fewer in the 3A; whereas fifty-eight more 
would have been promoted in the 2A ; sixteen more in the 
2B; and eighty-nine more in the grades 3B-6A; or, in all 
grades combined, there would have been a net increase of 
only twenty-nine additional promotions out of 18,948 pupils. 
There is, therefore, no practical difference between the rate 
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of promotion in alternating and in a. m. and p. m. part-time 
classes combined. 

It will, however, be remembered that the rate of promo- 
tion in A. M. part-time classes, when considered separately 
from p. M. part-time classes, was found to be considerably 
higher in a!l but two grades than in p. m. part-time classes.^ 
Hence, the disadvantages of part time fall most heavily on 
those pupils who attend school for a term in the afternoon 
only. A. M. part-time classes and p. m. part-time classes are 
alternated — that is, pupils who attend one term in the fore- 
noon only attend the following term, as a rule, in the after- 
noon only. The disadvantages of attending in the after- 
noon only are thus somewhat equalized. There is, how- 
ever, no assurance that a pupil on part time one term will 
be on part time the next ; hence, no assurance that the dis- 
advantages suffered by attending school one term in the 
afternoon only will be equalized by attendance the following 
term in the forenoon only. In view, therefore, not only of 
the slight difference in the rate of promotion in favor of 
alternating part-time classes, but also in view of the proba- 
bility of a more equitable distribution of the disadvantages 
of part time in such classes, we are inclined to believe that 
alternating part-time classes are to be preferred to a. m. 
and p. M. part-time classes. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The conclusions from the foregoing discussion may be 
summarized as follows: 

(i) The rate of promotion at the end of the February- 
June term, 191 1, was higher in whole-time classes than in 
part-time classes in nine out of the twelve grades in which 
there were both kinds of classes, but, had the higher rate 
of promotion in whole-time classes prevailed in part-time 
classes, the number of promotions in part-time classes would 
have been increased by only 782. 

' Sec table on page iy6. 
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(2) Part time, so far as our data go, is but a very 
slight factor in increasing the number of non-promotions, 
and probably augments congestion not at all. 

(3) The rate of promotion at the end of the February- 
June term, 1911, was not only higher in Ettinger part-time 
classes than in whole-time classes, but higher than in any 
other kind of part-time class. For this reason, and also 
because pupils in Ettinger part-time classes are under the 
influence of the school for five hours daily, the Board of 
Education may well insist, when part time is necessary, that 
principals establish, wherever possible, Ettinger part-time 
classes. 

(4) The rate of promotion differs little in alternating 
and in a. m. and p. m. part-time classes combined, but, since 
the disadvantages of part-time are probably more equally 
distributed in alternating than in a. m. and p. m. part-time 
classes, alternating part-time classes are preferable. 

(5) Considering the difference in rate of promotion in 
favor of whole-time classes, the physical, the educational, 
and the social questions involved in judging of the relative 
merits of whole-time and part-time classes, the custom in 
other cities of the country of making every effort to pro- 
vide accommodations for an ali-day schooling for all ele- 
mentary school pupils, the strong demand in the community 
that each child, whatever his grade, have a whole day's 
schooling, and the legal and social right of each child to a 
whole day's schooling, the Board of Education is justified 
in attempting to eliminate part time from all the grades. 
But should the Board of Education request the funds to 
eliminate part time from all the grades, the Board of Esti- 
mate and Apportionment, in view of the differences of 
opinion and questions involved, would be justified in re- 
questing of the Board of Education an investigation into 
the relative merits of whole- and part-time classes, to the 
end that a definite policy with regard to school accommo- 
dation may be fixed on and carried out. 
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CHAPTER XII 

THE PROBLEM OF PUPILS WHO LEAVE 
SCHOOL' 

T N all the foregoing discussions the pupils on register at 
■*■ the end of the term only have been considered. But 
the register at the end of the term does not include the thou- 
sands of pupils, exclusive of transfers, who have been on 
register and who have left before the end of the terin. 

FAILURE TO COLLECT DATA ON PUPILS LEAVING SCHOOL 
The By-laws of the Board of Education provide that 
"the principal of each school shall keep a record which shall 
contain the names of all pupils dropped from the school 
register, with a statement of the reason therefor." ^ But 
no report has ever been made for the city as a whole on the 
number of pupils leaving the elementary schools during a 
term or a school year and on the reasons therefor. 



NUMBER OF PUPILS LEAVING DURING FEBRUARY-JUNE 
TERM, 191 I 

Table LIH ^ gives the number of pupils, by sexes, leav- 
ing the regular classes of each grade during the February- 
June term, 1911; also, by sexes, the per cent, of the total 
enrollment in the regular classes for each grade leaving: 

' Leaving is used to include pupils who leave school temporarily and 
also pupils who leAe permanently. 

2 Manual of the Board of Education, Section 45, 2 a, pages 57-58. 

* These data have to do with pupils leaving regular classes only. 
Pupils dropping frora special classes art not included. 
i8s 
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TABLE LIII 



Number of Pupils Leaving 
Regular Classes Feb .-June 



Per Cent, of Total Enroll- 
ment in Regular Classes 
Leaving 



lA... 
iB... 

2A... 

zB... 

3A... 
3B... 
4A... 
4B... 
SA... 
sB... 
6A... 
6B.., 
7A... 
7B... 
SA... 
SB... 

Total 



Fifteen thousand eight hundred and fifty-seven {15,857) 
boys and 15,148 girls, a total of 30,995, or 5.17 per cent, 
of the total enrollment,' dropped from the regular classes 
of the elementary schools during the February- June term, 
191 1 ; or one pupil in each twenty enrolled in regular classes 
left school before the end of the term. The number leaving 
the several grades varied from 761, or 3.75 per cent, of the 
total enrollment, in the 8B grade, to 3,055, or 9.94 per cent., 
in the 7A. 

From the lA to the 5A the per cent, of boys leaving was 
slightly lower than the per cent, of girls leaving, whereas, 
from the 5B on, the reverse was true. Taking the several 
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grades together there was, however, little difference between 
the losses among boys, 5.26 per cent., and the losses among 
girls, 5.07 per cent, a difference of but .19 of i per cent, in 
favor of girls. 



AGES AND GRADES OF PUPILS LEAVING SCHOOL 

Whether pupils leaving school are out temporarily or 
permanently depends largely on the grade they are in and 
on their age at leaving. Table LIV gives by grades the 
number of pupils leaving the regular classes at each of the 
several ages : under six, six to seven, etc. ; also the total 
number leaving at each age, and the per cent, leaving at 
each age of the total number dropping out. (See page 188.) 

The number of pupils leaving the regular classes at each 
of the several ages from six to seven up to thirteen to four- 
teen, inclusive, is quite uniform, varying from 1,843 (^^ to 
13) to 2,515 (7 to 8), or from 5.95 per cent, to 8.11 per 
cent, of the total number leaving. The losses from four- 
teen to fifteen were the largest, 6,312, or 20.37 P^"* *^^nt. 
The number dropping out from fifteen to sixteen was like- 
wise large, 4,571, or 14.75 P^"" cent., as was also the number 
from sixteen to seventeen, 2,381, or 7.68 per cent. 

Seventeen thousand three hundred and twelve (17,312), 
or 55.84 per cent., of the pupils leaving regular classes, 
were under fourteen. Of these, 2,190 were less than seven 
years of age and were, therefore, not of compulsory school 
age; 15,122 were, however, between seven and fourteen, 
and, in consequence, were subject to the Compulsory Edu- 
cation Law; 13,683, or 44.16 per cent, were fourteen and 
above. Of these, 832 were between fourteen and sixteen, 
and were also in the grades 1A-5A, hence could not qualify 
for labor certificates; the remaining 12,861 were, however, 
free, by reason of their age and their grade, to drop from 
school permanently. 15,944 (15,122 plus 822), or 51.44 
per cent, of those leaving regular classes, were, therefore, 
subject to the Compulsory Education Law, and 2,190 were 
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under compulsory school age. Hence, of the 30,995 pupils 
leaving during the February-June term, 1911, 18,134 
(15,944 plus 2,190), or 58.51 per cent., will doubtless, in 
most part, return to school; but that 15,944 pupils of com- 
pulsory school age dropped from school during a single 
term is a serious matter and investigation should be made 
as to what extent these pupils had legal reasons for being 
out of school, and to what extent their being out was due to 
inefficiency on the part of the Department of Compulsory 
Attendance. 



The fact that no account is taken of the thousands of 
pupils leaving school leads to a defect in certain of the re- 
ports of the City Superintendent of Schools. A report on 
the number of pupils in the elementary schools of each of 
the several ages — under iive, five to six, etc. — will illus- 
trate this defect. Table LV gives the number of pupils in 
the elementary school on register June 30, 191 1, of each of 
the several ages — under five, five to six, etc. ; the number 
of each age, together with the pupils leaving regular classes 
during the February-June term, 191 1; also the number of 
pupils of each age leaving regular classes. (See page 190.) 

The number of pupils of each age given in column (i) 
is taken from the Annual Report of the City Superintend- 
ent of Schools for igii. Excepting that the number of 
pupils of each age is given by totals instead of by sexes, this 
is his entire report on the ages of pupils in the elementary- 
school. This report gives an idea of the number of pupils 
of each age on register at the end of the term, but gives no 
idea of the number of pupils of each age on register during 
the whole term. For this number one must turn to column 
(2) .^ A report on ages that has to do only with pupils on 

1 Column (z) gives the number of pupils of each age on register 
during the February -June term, 1911, with the exception of pupils 
leaving school from special classes. 
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register at the end of the term is, therefore, a partial report, 
and, unless supplemented by the ages of all pupils on regis- 
ter during the term as a whole, is incomplete. 

What is true of the foregoing report of the City Super- 
intendent of Schools is true of all of his reports, when made 
only in view of conditions at the end of the term or at the 
end of the school year ; they are incomplete and to that ex- 





Elementary Schools 


Ages 
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Number of 
Pupils of 
Each Age 
OD Register 
June 30, igji 


Number of Pupils of 

Each Age on Register, 

June 30, igii. 

Including Pupils 

Leaving Regular 

Classes during the 

Feb. -June Term, 1911 


(3) 

Number of Pupils of 
Each Age Leavii^ 

Regular Classes 

Not Accounted for 

in Column (1) 


i8 and Over 


104 

4M63 
63.369 
66,806 

68!S64 
6;,86o 
70.934 
66,652 
S1J07 
6,358 


i6s 

6,165 
22,657 
4S,47S 
65,496 
68,649 

72,110 

70.957 
70,024 

53,847 
6,408 


61 

.it. 

4.57' 














1,843 
i.QSS 
i.093 
2.164 
242s 












6to 7 






50 






597.578 


6=8,573 


30,995 





iData for column (i) were taken from Table XXVII, page 52, 
Annual Report of the City Superintendent of Schools for 1911. 

^Data for column (2) were taken from the foregoing table and also 
from the reports made to the Committee on School Inquiry, June, rpii. 
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tent misleading. This is particularly true of the reports on 
promotion and on over age.^ 

REDUCING THE NUMBER LEAVING SCHOOL 

There is no reason to assume that the fact that 30,995 
pupils left the regular classes alone during the February- 
June term of 191 1 is exceptional. There is every reason 
to believe that a similar number drop from school every 
term. Since, if pupils leave school prematurely, the very 
purpose for which the school exists is defeated, the problem 
of reducing the total number leaving and particularly of 
reducing the number leaving who are subject to the Com- 
pulsory Education Law demands immediate and earnest at- 
tention. 

Though principals and teachers may be doing much to 
keep down the number leaving, so long as the reports of 
the several schools on pupils leaving and on the reasons 
therefor are not tabulated, it is impossible for District Su- 
perintendents, Associate Superintendents, and the City Su- 
perintendent to give the help in the solution of this problem 
that they should give. As a preliminary step in the reduc- 
tion of school losses, we, therefore, recommend that the 
reports from the several schools on pupils leaving and on 
the reasons therefor be collected and tabulated, term by 
term, for the Greater City, to the end that the number 
dropping from school and the reasons therefor may be 
known and that the causes of their leaving, in so far as 
these lie within the school, may be eradicated. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The foregoing discussion may be thus summarized : 
( I ) Thirty thousand nine hundred and ninety-five 
(30,995) pupils, or 5.17 per cent, of the total enrollment, 
in regular classes dropped from the elementary school dur- 
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ing the February- June term, 191 1 ; or one pupil out of each 
twenty in regular classes left school before the end of the 
term. 

(2) Taking the several grades together, there was little 
difference between the losses among boys, 5.26 per cent., 
and the losses among girls, 5.07 per cent. — a difference of 
but .19 of I per cent, in favor of girls. 

(3) The number of pupils leaving regular classes at 
each of the several ages from six to seven up to thirteen to 
fourteen, inclusive, was quite uniform, varying from 1,843 
(12 to 13) to 2,515 (8 to 9), or from 5.95 per cent, to 
8.1 1 per cent, of the total number leaving. The losses from 
fourteen to fifteen were the largest, 6,312, or 20.37 per cent. 
The number dropping out from fifteen to sixteen was like- 
wise large, 4,571, or 14.75 P^^ cent., as was also the number 
from sixteen to seventeen, 2,38:, or 7.68 per cent. 

(4) Of the 30,995 leaving regular classes during the 
February-June term, 1911, 15,944, or 51.44 per cent., were 
subject to the Compulsory Education Law. 

(5) Because no account is taken of the number of 
pupils leaving school, certain of the reports of the City Su- 
perintendent of Schools are incomplete. 

(6) The reduction of the number dropping from school 
and particularly the reduction of the number leaving who 
are subject to the Compulsory Education Law demand im- 
mediate and earnest attention. 

(7} To the end that the number leaving and the reasons 
therefor may be known, and that the causes of their leav- 
ing, in so far as they lie within the school, may be eradi- 
cated, we recommend that the reports from the several 
schools on the number dropping out and the reasons there- 
for be collected and tabulated term by term for the Greater 
City. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS AS 
TO NON-PROMOTION AND PART TIME 

A SUMMARY of conclusions and recommendations Is 
given at the end of each of the several sections of the 
foregoing report. It will, therefore, be necessary to bring 
together only certain of our conclusions and the more im- 
portant of our recommendations, 

THE CHIEF CAUSES OF NON-PROMOTION 

Among the chief causes of non-promotion assigned by 
the eight committees appointed in the fall of 1909 by the 
City Superintendent of Schools were Part Time, Excessive 
Size of Classes, Irregular Attendance, Late Entrance to 
School, Sluggish Mentality, and Ignorance of the English 
Language. 

Basing our conclusions on the rate of promotion at the 
end of the February-June term, 191 1, we find, when each 
of these assigned causes is considered apart from the 
others : 

( 1 ) That part time and excessive size of classes are re- 
sponsible for the non-promotion of relatively few 
pupils. 

(2) That irregular attendance is a decided factor in 
increasing the number of non-promotions. 

(3) That late entrance to school and sluggish men- 
tality, as expressed in over age, are material factors 
in causing non-promotion. 
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(4) That inability to use the EngHsh language increases 
decidedly, in the relatively small group of pupils 
affected, the number of pupils failing of promotion. 

SIZE OF CLASSES 

Considering the slightly lower rate of promotion at the 
end of the February- June term, 191 1, for over-size classes, 
but more particularly the acknovi'ledged educational disad- 
vantages of over-size classes, and the prevailing practice in 
other cities of the country, we recommend that whenever 
practicable all classes having more than fifty pupils be re- 
duced to classes of forty-five pupils. 

INABILITY TO USE THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 

Easing our judgment on the decidedly lower rate of pro- 
motion at the end of the February- June tenn, 1911, for 
over-age pupils, and for pupils unable to use the English 
language, we recommend : 

(1) That classes in which special attention and direc- 
tion are given to over-age pupils be provided at 
least for all pupils two and more years behind their 
grade. 

(2) That "C" classes — classes for the instruction of 
pupils unable to use the Enghsh language — be pro- 
vided at least for all pupils in lA classes unable to 
use the English language. 

FURTHER DATA NEEDED 

In this report certain of our conclusions and recommen- 
dations — for example, our recommendation to reduce aJl 
classes having above fifty pupils to forty-five pupils — do 
not rest so much on the facts presented as on educational 
opinion. Educational opinion, to have proper weight, 
should be supported by facts. To determine, on the basis 
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of fact, the relative worth of whole-time and part-time 
classes, the proper size of class, and to answer, on the basis 
of fact, other questions raised in this report, such as the 
actual length of the present course of study, the actual 
length of time pupils are in school between six and four- 
teen, inclusive, etc., further data are needed. To collect 
some of the needed data it will be necessary to conduct 
special investigations ; other data can be collected from the 
current and cumulative records of the schools. 

Among the more important special investigations we rec- 
ommend are investigations to determine : 

(i) The relative educational achievements of pupils in 
whole-time and part-time classes. 

(2) The relative educational worth of classes of each 
of the several sizes. 

(3) The proper limits of the period of elementary edu- 
cation. 

(4) The different groups of pupils of varying abilities 
and educational needs. 

(5) The extent to which pupils now in "E" classes are 
classified and instructed according as their over age 
is due to late entrance or to slow progress — retarda- 
tion. 



The Blank Form Recommended for the Collection of Fur- 
ther Data 

The more important items of the data we recommend to 
be collected, at least for a time, by terms from the current 
and cumulative records of the school, are shown in the 
blank following page 198. 

All the items called for In this blank are not now both 
matters of current and cumulative school record. The 
causes of absence due to late entrance, for example, are not 
now a part of the current record. Further, owing to the 
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fact that the pupil's record card (a cumulative record) was 
not introduced until June, 1909, it is impossible to give for 
all pupils now in school, who entered the lA grade, the 
date of entrance and the total number of days in school 
from entrance in the lA grade to June 28, 1912. These 
facts could be given only for pupils entering the lA grade 
in the February-June terra, 1909, and thereafter. Simi- 
larly, with regard to pupils entering later than the lA 
grade. It is also impossible to give the total number of 
terras a pupil has been on part-time since entrance to school. 
But the current and cumulative records of the school are 
such, or can easily be made such, that all the items called 
for in the blank could, in due time, be supplied, and it is 
possible even now to supply the major part of them. 

If the recommended blank is adopted and those data 
which can now be supplied are collected and tabulated, data 
will be at hand similar to those presented in this report, and 
additional data as follows : 

(i) Data on the actual ages of children {Item 2), and 
these data, in connection with the data on grade 
(Item C) and on promotion and non-promotion 
(Items II and 12), will make possible for the first 
time an accurate estimate of the amount and de- 
gree of over age in the entire system (exclusive of 
classes for the deaf, the blind, and crippled and de- 
fective children), 

(2) Data to show the amount of absence due to late 
entrance ("(i)" of "a" of Item 3). These data, 
together with data on absence due to irregular at- 
tendance ("b" of Item 3), will make it possible for 
the first time to determine the actual total amount 
of absence. Should teachers and principals be no- 
tified, at the beginning of a term, it would be pos- 
sible at the end of the term to collect data on the 
causes of late entrance. With a knowledge of the 
causes of late entrance, it would be possible to de- 
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termine to what extent such absence is due to home 

and other conditions, and to what extent it is due 
to failure to enforce the Compulsory Education 
Law. 

(3) The data supplied on tardiness, conduct, and tru- 
ancy (Items 4, 5, and 6), along with the data on 
absence (Item 3), will go far to substantiate or to 
disprove the prevalent belief that part time has an 
unfavorable effect on the attendance, punctuahty, 
and conduct of children. 

(4}' The data on pupils leaving school (Item 7), and 
the causes thereof (Item 8), will not only make it 
possible to make a complete report on register, ab- 
sence, promotion, non-promotion, and over age, 
etc., which is not now done, but the knowledge of 
the causes of leaving might make it possible to re- 
duce greatly the number dropping from school. 

(5) Data will also be at hand (Item 14) to determine 
the number of beginners in the lA grade, hence 
will supply the basis of estimating what portion of 
all pupils entering the school continue to the end of 
each grade. 

(6) Data (Items 10, 11, and 12) to determine, with ac- 
curacy, the actual rate of promotion and of non- 
promotion, also the number of pupils receiving 
double promotion. 

(7) Data (Item 13} to determine the actual length of 
time it takes pupils to complete each of the grades. 

(8) Data (Items 14 and 15) to determine: 

(a) The actual total time pupils are in school 
between six and fourteen; also the total length 
of time they are in school. 

(b)' The actual total length of the elementary 
school course of study, also the actual total 
length of time it takes to complete a given num- 
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ber of grades, e. g., the 1A-6B grades, inclusive. 

(c) The best age of entering the lA grade, 

when judged solely in view of progress through 

the school. 
Although it is impossible, as suggested above, to 
supply now the data called for in Items 14 and 15 
for all pupils, the data that can be supplied now will 
answer for practical purposes. 

(9) Should provision be made to collect the data called 
for in Item 16, some light will be thrown on the 
question whether part time affects unfavorably the 
school progress of children. 

(10) From Items 17 and 18, data will be at hand to 
determine whether the transfer of pupils from 
school to school affects unfavorably their advance- 
ment. 

The blank is drawn so that the data called for can 
be tabulated by a general tabulating machine. This 
method of tabulation deprives teachers and principals of 
the value to be derived from tabulating the data for their 
own school, but it minimizes the work imposed on them, 
and makes possible a larger use of the data than when the 
reports of the several teachers are summarized on a princi- 
pal's blank. 

Should the data called for in this blank be collected, as 
we recommend, these data would not only supply a reliable 
basis for answering certain of the questions raised in this 
report, but would also supply currently a reliable basis for 
various kinds of administrative action in relation to them. 
Should data also be collected currently, as we would rec- 
ommend, on deficiencies in the several studies of the cur- 
riculum, these would supply the basis of adjusting the 
qualitative and quantitative requirements of the course of 
study to the varying abilities and needs of different groups 
of children. 
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CHAPTER XIV 
THE SIGNIFICANCE OF OVER AGE 

THE Educational Laws of the State of New York not 
only make it obligatory on financial and school offi- 
cials to provide such facilities that the children of the state 
may have free opportunity to secure a complete elemen- 
tary education, but these laws also seek to guarantee this 
opportunity to each child of the state. 

THE AGE STANDARD SET BY LAW FOR THE SCHOOLS OF 
NEW YORK 

The Compulsory Education Law, which seeks to guaran- 
tee to the child free opportunity to secure a complete ele- 
mentary education, requires, under certain conditions, that 
children attend school regularly until they are sixteen years 
of age. But it is clearly indicated in this law that normal 
children, who attend school regularly, should be able to 
complete their elementary education by the time they are 
fourteen years old.^ Hence, the state considers the attain- 
ment of the fourteenth birthday the normal age to com- 
plete the elementary school. 

How impossible it is for children to complete the work 
of the elementary school of the City of New York by their 
fourteenth birthday is revealed by the fact that of the pu- 
pils, exclusive of those in special classes, thirteen to four- 
teen years old, on the register after promotion June 30th 
for the five years 1907-1911 inclusive, only 20.82 per cent. 
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had attained the eighth grade; 29.92 per cent, the seventh; 
25.57 per cent., the sixth; 15.44 per cent,, the fifth; 6.06 
per cent., the fourth, and 2.rg per cent, were still in the 
third and lower grades.^ That is, if these thirteen-to- four- 
teen-year-old pupils remained in school and progressed 
regularly, 20.82 per cent, would be between fourteen and 
fifteen years old on completing the elementary school; 29.93 
per cent, between fifteen and sixteen; 25.57 P^'' *^s"t- ^^~ 
tween sixteen and seventeen ; 1 5.44 per cent, between seven- 
teen and eighteen, and 8.25 per cent, eighteen and older. 

Pupils in considerable numbers remain in the elementary 
schools of the City of New York from one to three years 
after they are fourteen in order to complete the course.^ 
Still larger numbers on becoming fourteen or on receiving 
employment certificates drop from school permanently, ir- 
respective of the grade they have attained. It is estimated 
that of all the pupils entering the elementary schools of the 
City of New York, 3.31 per cent, drop out before complet- 
ing the work of the fifth year; 11.29 P^*" ^^"t- before com- 
pleting the work of the sixth year; 38.55 per cent, before 
completing the work of the seventh year, and only 41-33 per 
cent, ever remain to complete the eighth or final year.^ 

The fact that thousands of children remain in the ele- 
mentary schools of the City of New York until they are 
sixteen, seventeen, and eighteen years of age in order to 
complete the course of study and that tens of thousands of 
children, though remaining until they are fourteen and 
older, drop from school permanently without having been 
able to advance beyond the work of the sixth or seventh 
year, leads to the question of the grade a child of a given 
age should be entering or should be completing by a given 
age. 

DEFINITION OF AGE LIMITS 

Certain age limits have been fixed for entering and for 

completing each of the several grades of the elementary 

1 See page 112. ^ See ps«e 109. ' See page 92, 
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school. Children entering a grade before the age fixed for 
entering, or completing a grade before the age fixed for 
completion, are termed under age; children entering a grade 
at the age fixed for entrance, or completing a grade at the 
age fixed for completion, are termed normal age; children 
entering the grade older than the age fixed for entrance, or 
completing the grade older than the age fixed for comple- 
tion, are termed over age; that is, are behind the grade for 
their age. 

Had children an indefinite length of time in which to 
secure an education, the fact that they were behind the grade 
for their age would have no educational significance. But 
over age has educational significance, because the state only 
directly secures to the child the opportunity of attending 
school imtil he is fourteen, and because children in large 
numbers on becoming fourteen, either from necessity or 
choice, drop from school permEmently. Hence, for children 
to fall behind their grade one or more years, means that they 
will probably drop from the elementary school without com- 
pleting one or more of the upper grades, and in conse- 
quence enter on some practical pursuit with only a sixth 
or seventh grade education.^ 

OVER AGE AS A TEST OF EFFICIENCY OF A SCHOOL SYSTEM 

Since over-age children tend to fail to complete the work 
of the elementary school, just to the extent that they are 
behind their grade for their age, over age becomes one of 
the primary standards of judging the efficiency of a 
school system. When judged in view of the purpose of 
the elementary school, viz., to give each normal child a com- 
plete elementary education, that system of schools is the 
most efticient— all things considered— which has the small- 
est per cent, of over-age pupils, because a large proportion 
of its pupils will continue until they complete the entire 
elementary school course of study; whereas that system is 
1 See pages p2 and 1S8. 
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the least efficient which has the highest per cent, of over- 
age pupils, because a small proportion of its pupils will 
continue until they complete the entire course. 

The number of over-age pupils in a school system and 
the length of time these pupils are over age are therefore 
questions of the highest practical importance. The number 
of pupils over age is an index to the probable number of 
children who will drop permanently from school before 
completing the course of study, and the length of time these 
pupils are over age is an index to the extent these over-age 
children will probably fail to complete the course.^ Hence, 
definite knowledge by grades of the number of over-age 
children in a system and definite knowledge of the length 
of time these pupils are over age, supply the basis of judg- 
ing to what extent the system is succeeding or not succeed- 
ing in giving to each normal child a complete elementary 
education, and also of judging of the efficiency or ineffi- 
ciency of the organization and administration of the par- 
ticular system of schools. 

FINANCIAL SIGNIFICANCE OF THE OVER-AGE PROBLEM 

The question of over age has, however, not only great 
social and educational significance, but also financial sig- 
nificance. With the recognition of the tendency among 
over-age pupils to drop from school, without having com- 
pleted the entire elementary school course of study, provi- 
sions have been made by school authorities to give over- 
age pupils special attention, to the end that they may be 
able to advance farther in the course of study than it 
would be possible for them to advance were they left in 
regular classes. There were in the elementary schools of 
the City of New York, for example, May 31st, 1912, 888 

'Over age is much, more serious in the upper grades than in the 
lower grades, because, by the proper classification and instruction of 
pupils a considerable portion of the pupils in the lower grades will 
be able to reduce the length of time they are over age by the time 
they reach the upper grades. 
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such classes, with an average register of thirty-two pupils 
per class and a total register of 28,083 pupils. In regular 
classes, one classroom accommodates and one teacher in- 
structs forty-five pupils ; special classes for over-age pupils 
are, however, organized, as a rule, on the basis of thirty 
pupils per classroom and teacher. Hence, to organize spe- 
cial classes for over-age pupils is to increase the cost of 
educating such pupils beyond what it would cost to instruct 
them in regular classes. The presence of a large number 
of over-age pupils in a system of schools and the conse- 
quent necessity of providing special classes for the instruc- 
tion of such diildren, if they are to advance much, if any, 
beyond the fifth grade before dropping from school perma- 
nently, add, therefore, materially to the cost of the elemen- 
tary school ; whereas in a system having a small number of 
over-age pupils there is need of but few, if any, special 
classes for such pupils, and hence the ordinary cost of the 
elementary school is increased but little, if at all. 

Further, over-age pupils, by failing to advance during 
their entire school life beyond the lower grades, instead of 
advancing regularly through the school, congest these 
grades. In consequence, the classrooms in the lower grades 
are crowded, whereas those in the upper grades have empty 
seats. In a system of schools having a large number of 
over-age pupils, more classrooms are therefore required 
to accommodate a given school population than are re- 
quired to care for the same number of pupils in a system 
of schools having few over-age pupils. Hence, the finan- 
cial significance of over age. 

THE DETERMINATION OF THE NUMBER OF OVER-AGE PUPILS 

It is not an easy matter to determine accurately the num- 
ber of over-age pupils in a system of schools. To deter- 
mine accurately the number of over-age pupils and the 
length of time these pupils are over age, or to make an 
age-grade report, it is necessary to have clearly in mind: 
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(i) the age-grade standards to be used; (2) the time to 
make the report^ — -whether for the beginning or for the end 
of the official school year; (3) when to take the ages 
of the children — whether at the end or at the beginning of 
the official school year, or at the close or the opening of the 
schools for instruction; (4) how to take the ages of the 
children; and, finally, (5) what children to include. We 
shall consider each of these points in turn. 
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CHAPTER XV 

AGE-GRADE STANDARDS TO USE IN AGE-GRADE 
REPORTS 

I. AGE-GRADE STANDARDS FOR BEING IN A GRADE 

WRITERS on over age and superintendents in making 
age-grade reports have been none too careful in de- 
termining the proper age-grade standards to be used in 
judging whether or not a pupil is under age, normal age, or 
over age. The age-grade standards given in the following 
quotations are typical of those in use: 

"Normal age in this study is defined as follows: Chil- 
dren who are 6 or 7 years of age in the first grade, 7 or 8 
years of age in the second grade, 8 or 9 years of age in the 
third grade, and so on, are normal," * 
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Eighth Grade 













"Counting 7 years as standard age for first year, 8 years 
for second, 9 years for third, 10 years for fourth, etc." ^ 

' Strayer : Age-Grade Census of Schools and Colleges, page 12. 
= Ayresi Laggards in Our Schools, page 35. 

* Annual Report of the Board of Education of Newark, N. J., 1910- 
II, page 161. 
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It will be observed that the age-grade standards of the 
foregoing quotations are in each case the normal ages for 
"being in the grade" and that in not one of these quotations 
is there an intimation that to determine accurately whether 
or not a pupil is under age, normal age, or over age, there 
is need of age-grade standards fixing the normal age limits 
for entering and for completing each of the several grades 
of the elementary school. What is true of the age-grade 
standards in these quotations is, with but one or two ex- 
ceptions, true of those given in all articles written up to the 
present time on over age and in all school reports on over 
age, viz., the age-grade standards are for "being in the 
grade." 



The Right Basis for Age-Grade Reports 

"Being in the grade" has to do only indirectly with 
whether or not a child is under age, normal age, or over 
age. To make the age-grade standards for "being in a 
grade" the basis of determining whether or not a pupil is 
under age, normal age, or over age is to use a wrong basis, 
and in consequence to make unreliable and inaccurate age- 
grade reports. 

A child is under age, or normal age, or over age in view 
of the task in hand, viz., completing the entire elementary 
school course of study by a given age. When the whole 
task is subdivided, as it is, into several units or grades, a 
child is under age, or normal age, or over age as he pro- 
gresses through the school, according as he is younger or 
older on finishing a given grade than the normal age limits 
fixed for completing the respective grade. To be sure, 
when the normal age-grade standards for completing each 
of the several grades are determined, these standards may 
in turn be employed as the basis of fixing the normal age 
limits for entering each of the several grades. With these 
age-grade standards in hand, it is possible to determine un- 
der age, normal age, and over age from the point of view of 
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entering a grade with the same accuracy as from the point 
of view of completing a grade. Hence, to determine accu- 
rately whether or not a child is under age, or normal age, 
or over age, involves fixing on the normal age limits for 
entering and on the normal age limits for completing each 
of the several grades — which has not as yet been done. 

The following illustrations will suffice to show that age- 
grade standards for "being in the grade" supply an inexact 
basis for age-grade reports. 

The Case of "A " 
The normal ages for being in the seventh grade, accord- 
ing to Dr. Ayres, are 12 up to 14. (See quotation, page 
205.) Were a boy "A," 13 years and 11 months old June 
30th, in the 7th grade at the close of the year, when an 
age-grade report was made, such a boy judged by the age- 
grade standards for "being in the grade" would ordinarily 
be recorded and reported as of normal age. As a matter 
of fact, whether or not "A" is actually of normal age de- 
pends (a) on whether the age-grade report is made before 
or after promotion and (b) on whether "A" is to be pro- 
moted or is not to be promoted. 

When the Age-Grade Report Is Made before Promotion 

When the age-grade report is made at the end of the 

year before promotion, pupils are "in" the respective grades 
where they have been registered during the whole or a part 
of the year ending. Hence, were "A" 13 years and 11 
months old in the seventh grade to be promoted, it would 
be correct to record and report him as of normal age. But 
were "A" not to be promoted, it is obvious that it will prob- 
ably be necessary for him to remain an entire year in the 
seventh grade In order to complete it ; that is, until he is 
14 years and 11 months old. Instead, therefore, of "A" 
being of normal age, he is, in fact, one year over age. 
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Hence, to report "A" of normal age is to give him the 
advantage of the time it will probably take him to complete 
the grade, an entire year. 

What is true of "A" when age-grade reports are made 
before promotion on the basis of the age-grade standards 
for "being in the grade" is true, within limits, of all chil- 
dren whose ages are near the upper age limit for "being in 
the grade." That is, to determine under age, normal age, 
and over age before promotion on the basis of the age- 
grade standards for "being in the grade" is practically to 
subtract one year from the ages of all non-promoted chil- 
dren or is to give stick pupils an age advantage of the time 
it takes to complete a grade, an entire year.^ In conse- 
quence, pupils are reported as of normal age who are ac- 
tually over age, and this results in an increase in the re- 
ported number of pupils of normal age and decrease In the 
reported number of over-age pupils. {See tables on pages 
213 and 214.) 

When the Age-Grade Report Is Made after Promotion 

When the age-grade report is made at the end of the 
year after promotion, non-promoted pupils are "in" the re- 
spective grades where they have been registered during a 
whole or a part of the year ending, whereas promoted pu- 
pils are "in" the respective grades to which they have just 
been advanced. Hence, were "A," 13 years and 1 1 months 

' In a system where promotions are made semi-annually, and an 
age-grade report is made, at the end of each term, before promotion, 
on the liasis of the age-grade standards for "being in the grade" for 
each of the sixteen grades, non-promoted pupils are given the advan- 
tage of only a half year, the time to complete a grade. But in a sys- 
tem having semi-annual promotions, where an age-grade report is 
made before promotion on the basis of the age-grade standards for 
"being in the grade" and for the grades of each of the several years, 
at the end of the year only, in such a case non-promoted pupils in 
the classes of all A grades are given the advantage of an entire year, 
while non-promoted pupils in the classes of all B prades and the 
protnoied pupils in the classes of all A grades are given the advan- 
tage of a half year. (See tables on pages 213 and 220.) 
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old, not promoted, and in the seventh grade, it is obvious 
that although he has been "in" the seventh grade for a whole 
or part of the year ending, for all practical purposes he is 
just entering the seventh grade. To complete this grade, 
it will probably be necessary for him to remain "in the 
grade" an entire year, that is, until he is 14 years and 11 
months old. Instead, therefore, of "A" being of normal 
age as he would be recorded and reported when the age- 
grade report is made on the basis of the age-grade stand- 
ards for "being in the grade," he is actually one year over 
age, and to report him as of normal age is to give him the 
advantage o£ an entire year, the time it will probably take 
him to complete the grade. 

Finally, were "A," 13 years and 1 1 months old, and pro- 
moted from the sixth grade to the seventh grade, to com- 
plete the seventh grade it will probably be necessary for 
him to remain "in" the grade an entire year; that is, until he 
is 14 years and 11 months old. Instead, therefore, of "A" 
being of normal age as he would be reported when the age- 
grade report is made after promotion and on the basis of 
Sie age-grade standards for "being in the grade," he is in 
reality one year over age, and to report him as of normal 
age is equivalent to subtracting one entire year from his 
age. 

What is true of "A" when age-grade reports are made 
after promotion on the basis of age-grade standards for 
"being in the grade" is true within limits of all children 
whose ages are near the upper age limit for "being in the 
grade" ; that is, to determine under age, normal age, and 
over age after promotion on the basis of the age-grade 
standards fixed for "being in the grade" is to give to non- 
promoted and also to promoted children, hence to all chil- 
dren, an age advantage of the time it takes to complete a 
grade, an entire year, and is equivalent to subtracting an 
entire year from the ages of all children.^ In consequence 
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pupils are reported as of normal age, who are actually over 
age, and this results in an increase in the reported number 
of pupils of norma! age and a decrease in the reported num- 
ber of over-age pupils.^ 

The Case of "B" 
The age-grade standards for being in the seventh grade 
are, according to Dr. Ayres,^ 12 to 14, and for being in the 
eighth grade, 13 to 15. Were a boy "B," 12 years and i 
month old, in the seventh grade at the end of a year, 
whether such a boy was reported as of normal age or as 
under age, would depend on whether or not the age-grade 
report was made before or after promotion, that is before 
or after the grades and classes were reorganized for the 
new year, and on whether or not he was promoted or not 
promoted. Were "B," 12 years and i month old, in the 
seventh grade at the end of the year, and the age-grade 
report made before promotion, "B" would be recorded as 
of normal age, whereas were "B" promoted, and the age- 
grade report made after promotion, and were "B" reported 
from the eighth grade, the grade to which he has just been 
advanced, he would be recorded as being under age. What 
is true of "B" is true, within limits, of all children whose 
ages are near the lower age limit for "being in a grade." 
That is, when the age-grade report ie made before promo- 
tion pupils are recorded of normal age, who, when the age- 

the basis of the age-grade standards for "being in the grade," for each 
of the sixteen grades, all pupils are given the advantage of a half year. 
But in a system having semi-annual promotions, where an age-grade 
report is made after promotion on the basis of the age-grade standards 
for "being in the grade" for the grades of the several years, at the 
end of the year only, in such a case promoted pupils in the classes 
of all A grades and non-promoted pupils in the classes of all B grades 
are given the advantage of a half year, while non-promoted pupils in 
the classes of all A grades and promoted pupils in the classes of all 
B grades are given the advantage of an entire year. (See tables on 
pages 213 and 214.) 

' See pages 214 and 218. 

2 See page 205. 
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grade report is made after promotion, are recorded as 
under age. In consequence, to make age-grade reports on 
the basis of the age-grade standards for being in the grade, 
before promotion, is to increase the recorded number of 
pupils of normal age and to decrease the recorded number 
of pupils under age, and to make such reports after promo- 
tion is to increase the recorded number of pupils under 
age and to decrease the recorded number of pupils of nor- 
mal age. (See tables on pages 213 and 214.) 

To summarize : to make an age-grade report, either be- 
fore promotion or after promotion, on the basis of the age- 
grade standards for being in the grade, is to increase the 
reported number of pupils of normal age and to decrease 
the reported number of pupils over age. Obviously age- 
grade standards which permit such arbitrary changes in 
the recorded number of pupils under age, normal age, and 
over age, are inexact age-grade standards, and it is equally 
obvious that age-grade reports made on the basis of such 
age-grade standards are inexact. 

Reports Based on Age-Grade Standards Used in New York 
City in 1904 and 1905 
The age-grade standards proposed in 1904 by the City 
Superintendent of Schools of the City of New York, and 
used by him now as the basis of his age-grade reports, are 
given below: 

"The normal ages of children in the several grades are 
as follows : 

"First-year grades 6 to 8 years 

Second-year grades 7 to 9 years 

Third-year grades 8 to 10 years 

Fourth-year grades g to 11 years 

Fifth-year grades 10 to 12 years 

Sixth-year grades 11 to 13 years 

Seventh-year grades 12 to 14 years 

Eighth-year grades 13 to 15 years" ' 
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The age-grade standards proposed and used by the City 
Superintendent of Schools as the basis of his age-grade 
reports are, it will be observed, for "being in the grade." 
Hence, in view of the foregoing, the age-grade standards 
employed by the City Superintendent of Schools supply an 
inexact basis of determining whether or not a pupil is under 
age, or normal age, or over age, and age-grade reports made 
on the basis of such age-grade standards are not as exact 
as such reports should be. 

In 1904, the year in which the City Superintendent of 
Schools proposed the foregoing age-grade standards for 
"being in the grade," he made his age-grade report before 
promotion, that is, before the classes and grades were re- 
organized for the new year. There were included in this 
age-grade report only the children on register June 30th, 
when the schools closed for instruction.' His age-grade 
report for 1905 was made in the same way as the report 
for 1904, with one exception, the age-grade report for 1905 
was made after promotion, that is, after the classes and 
grades were organized for the new year.^ The effect of 
this change from making his age-grade report before pro- 
motion to making it after promotion, on the reported num- 
ber and per cent, of under-age, normal-age, and over-age 
pupils, is shown in Table LVI.^ (See pages 213-214.) 

Age-grade Table LVI-i conforms in every respect to the 
age-grade report of the City Superintendent of Schools for 

^ Annual Report of the City Superintendent of Schools for 1904, 
pages 42 ff. 

2 Annual Report of the City Superintendent of Schools for 1905, 
pages 58 ff. 

* In order to make clear the several points of this report, age-grade 
data were collected for all the pupils on the register during the course 
of the February-June term, igro-ii, in five elementary schools of the 
City of New York. These five schools, having a total or net enroll- 
ment of 8,249 pupils, were selected at random from the schools having 
all grades, one school from each of the several horoughs. The data 
used in all the illustrative tahles of this report are for the same chil- 
dren. Consequently any differences that appear are due to differences 
in method of determining under age, normal age, and over age, or in 
making age-grade reports. 
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TABLE LVI 

Shows the Numbeb and Pee Cent, of Undee-Age, Normal-Age, and Over- 
Age Pupils, When an Age-Geade Report is Made on the Basis 
OP Age-Grade Standards toe "Being in the Grade " 
(i) REPORT before promotion, as made by the city stipebintendent of 
< 1904 
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1904; Table L.VI-2 conforms in every respect to his age- 
grade report for 1905. Consequently, Table LVI shows 
what the effect was on the reported per cent, of under-age, 
normal-age, and over-age pupils, of the City Superintendent 
of Schools making his age-grade report in 1905 after pro- 
motion. 

Table LVI-i, in which under age, normal age, and over 
age are determined before promotion, shows that of the 
pupils on register before promotion, June 30th, in the five 
schools in question, 2.45 per cent, were under age, 65.31 
per cent, of normal age, and 32.24 per cent, over age. 
Table LVI-2, in which under age, normal age, and over age 
are determined after promotion, shows that for the same 
pupils, with the one exception noted, and for the same 
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TABLE LVI (Continued) 
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schools II. 31 per cent, of the pupils were under age, 65.47 
per cent, of normal age, and 23.22 per cent, over age.^ To 
make an age-grade report before promotion, on the basis 
of age-grade standards for being in the grade, is, therefore, 
in contrast to making it after promotion, to decrease the 
recorded number of pupils under age and to increase the 
recorded number of pupils over age ; whereas, to make such 
a report after promotion is, in contrast to making it before 
promotion, to decrease the recorded number of pupils over 
age and to increase the recorded number of pupils under 
age and norma! age. 

1 It will be observed that in the five schools in question the register, 
as of June 30th in Table LVI-i, is given as 7,500, whereas, as in Table 
LVI-2, the register as of June 30th is given as 7,128. This difference 
in register is due to the fact that when an age-grade report is made 
after promotion SB promoted pupils are necessarily excluded. 

^ How typical these five schools are of the system as a whole is 
indicated by the fact that the reported per cent, of over-age pupils in 
the grades of the several years was 23.3 per cent. Annual Report of 
the City Superintendent of Schools for 1911, page 59. 
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In a word, by a change in statistical method, that is, by 
making his age-grade report in 1905 after promotion, in- 
stead of, as in 1904, before promotion, the City Superin- 
tendent was able to report for the elementary schools of the 
city, when judged on the basis of Table LVI-2, 8.86 per 
cent, more pupils under age and 9.02 per cent, fewer pupils 
over age, than he would have been able to report had he 
made his report for 1905, as in 1904, before promotion. 

This being true, there is little wonder that the City Su- 
perintendent of Schools was able to report in 1905 as fol- 
lows: 

"The next table shows the number in each year grade 
above normal age, on June 30th, 1905, and the percentage 
of this number on the whole number of children in the 
grade, together with the corresponding percentage in 1904: 
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"This table shows a considerable improvement over the 
conditions which obtained when I first brought the facts 
to light as to the ages of the pupils in the grades in my 
report for 1904." ^ 

1 Annual Report of the City Superintendent of Schools for 1905, 
page 63. 
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The City Superintendent of Schools points to the im- 
proved conditions with respect to the number of pupils over 
age in 1905 over 1904, his table showing that the per cent. 
of over-age pupils in the grades was reduced from 39 per 
cent, in 1904 to 32 per cent, in 1905, a reduction of 7 per 
cent. The City Superintendent of Schools was undoubtedly 
unaware of the effect of making his age-grade report in 
1905 after promotion instead of, as in 1904, before promo- 
tion, on the reported per cent, of pupils under age, normal 
age, and over age. At all events, he failed to call attention 
to the change in the time of making his age-grade report 
and to point out that this change alone reduced the reported 
per cent, of over-age pupils approximately 9.2 per cent. In a 
word, had his age-grade report for 1905 been made as in 
1904, the reported per cent, of over-age pupils would have 
been approximately 41.2 per cent, instead of 32 per cent., or 
approximately 2 per cent, higher than in 1904 instead of, as 
reported, 7 per cent, lower. Consequently, the reported re- 
duction in the per cent, of over age in 1905 over 1904 was 
not an actual reduction due to improved conditions in the 
schools, but probably a reduction due solely to a change in 
statistical method, viz., making his age-grade report be- 
fore instead of after promotion. 



Reports Based on Age-Grade Standards Used in New York 
City since 1905 

There are, in the elementary schools of the City of New 
York, sixteen grades. The City Superintendent of Schools, 
however, does not make a separate age-grade report for 
each of these sixteen grades, the lA grade, iB grade, etc., 
but he makes his age-grade report for the grades — the A 
and B grades, of each of the several years, first year grades, 
etc. The effect on the reported number of pupils under 
age, normal age, and over age of the City Superintendent of 
Schools, making his age-grade report for the grades of 
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each of the several years, instead of for each of the several 
grades, is shown by Table LVII-i and Table LVII-2. 

TABLE LVU 

Shows the Number and Per Cent, or Under-Age, Normal-Age, and Ovee- 
Age Pupils, Wbin an Aoe-Ghade Report is Made apter Promo- 
tion, ON THE Basis of Age-Grade Standards fob "Being in 
THE Grade" {As Made ev the City Superintendemt of 
Schools since 1905) 
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Age-grade Table LVII-i conforms in every respect to 
the age-grade reports as made by the City Superintendent 
since 1905.* Age-grade Table LVII-2 conforms in every 
respect to the age-grade reports as made by the City Super- 
intendent since 1905; with one exception, the report is for 
each of the grades separately. Consequently, Table LVII 
shows what the effect was, on the reported number of un- 
^ See Annual Report of the City Superintendent of Schools for 1905, 
pages 58 ff. ; and for 1911, pages 53 ff. 
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TABLE LVn (Continued) 



Number 
Under 
Age 



Raster 
Age' 



der-age, normal-ag'e, and over-age pupils, of the City Super- 
intendent of Schools making his age-grade reports for the 
grades of the school year instead of for each of the several 
grades. 

Table LVII-i, in which the number of pupils under age, 
normal age, and over age is reported for the grades of the 
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several years, shows that 11. 31 per cent, of the pupils on 
register June 30th after promotion in the five schools in 
question were under age, 65.47 per cent, normal age, and 
23.22 per cent, over age, whereas Table LVII-2, in which 
the number of pupils under age, normal age, and over age 
is reported for each of the grades, shows that, of the same 
pupils on register June 30th, after promotion in the same 
schools, 17.86 per cent, were under age, 54.14 per cent, were 
normal age, and 28 per cent, were over age. In a word, 
the City Superintendent of Schools, by making his age- 
grade reports for the grades of the several years, is able to 
report, judged on the basis of Table LVII, 4.78 per cent. 
fewer over-age pupils in the elementary schools of the Gty 

TABLE LVm 
Shows the Number and Pek Cent, of Under- Age, Normal-Age, and Over- 
Age Pupils, When an Agb-Grade Repokt is Made after Promo- 
tion, OK THE Basis op Age-Geade Standards poh "Being in 
THE Gkade" (As Made by the City Superintendent op 
Schools since 1905) 
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of New York than if he made his age-grade report for each 
of the several grades. 

The combined effect, on the reported number of nnder- 
age, normal-age, and over-age pupils of the City Superin- 
tendent of Schools making his age-grade reports after pro- 
motion and for the grades of the several years, instead of 
making them before promotion and for each of the grades 
separately, is shown by Table LVIII. (See page 219.) 

TABLE LVIII {Continued) 
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Age-grade Table LVIII-i conforms in every respect to 

the age-grade reports as made by the City Superintendent of 
Schools since 1905. Age-grade Table LVIII-2 conforms in 
every respect to the age-grade reports as made by the City 
Superintendent of Schools since 1905, with two exceptions, 
whether or not pupils are under age, normal age, or over 
age is determined before promotion,^ and the age-grade 
table is for each of the several grades. Consequently, 
Table LVIII shows what the effect was, on the reported 
number of under-age, normal-age, and over-age pupils, of 
the City Superintendent making his age-grade reports after 
promotion and for the grades of the several years. 

Table LVIII-i, in which the number of pupils under age, 
normal age, and over age is reported after promotion and 
for the grades of the several years, shows that 11.31 per 
cent, were under age, 65.47 per cent, normal age, and 23.22 
per cent, over age. Table LVIII-2, in which the number of 
pupils imder age, normal age, and over age is reported 
before promotion and for each of the several grades, shows, 
for the same pupils (with the one exception noted) and for 
the same schools, that 3.75 per cent, were under age, 56.73 
per cent, of normal age, and 39.52 per cent, were over age. 
In a word, the City Superintendent of Schools is able to 
report when judged on the basis of Table LVIII, 7.56 per 
cent, more pupils under age, 8.74 per cent, more pupils nor- 
mal age, and 16.30 per cent, fewer pupils over age, than if 
he made his age-grade reports before promotion and for 
each of the sixteen grades separately. 

The age-grade reports of the City Superintendent of 
Schools are, therefore, not only inexact, by reason of the 
inexact basis thereof — age-grade standards for being in the 
grade — but they are rendered still more inexact by being for 
the grades of the several years instead of, as they should be, 
for each of the several grades. 
1 That is, before the classes and grades are organized for the new 
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2. AGE-GBADE STANDARDS FOR ENTERING AND FOR COMPLETr- 
ING EACH OF THE SEVERAL GRADES 

What the normal-age limits for entering and for com- 
pleting each of the several grades of the elementary schools 
are, when determined, depends on the age accepted for com- 
pleting the entire elementary school course of study. 

Fourteen as the Upper Age Limit 
One group of writers and school officials rest their case 
on the following facts : ( I ) that the legal age of entering 
the elementary school is six; {2) that children entering at 
six years of age have the best chance of advancing regularly 
and completing their elementary education prior to their 
fourteenth birthday ^ ; (3) that the state only directly guar- 
antees the child to the school up to his fourteenth birth- 
day^; (4) that children in large numbers, either from 
necessity or from choice, drop permanently from school on 
becoming fourteen years old ; (5) that, under present meth- 
ods of school administration and organization, children 
dropping from school have not advanced much beyond the 
grade of the sixth or the seventh year; and (6) that chil- 
dren cannot, with the greatest profit, be held under the re- 
gime of the elementary school much, if any, beyond their 
fourteenth birthday. Resting their case on these facts and 
also on the belief that a democratic school must serve 
equally all the children and all the people of the community, 
this group of writers and school officials fixes the upper 
normal-age limit for completing the elementary school just 
prior to the attainment of the fourteenth birthday.^ 

The elementary school course of study of the City of 
New York is divided into sixteen units or grades, each in 

'Ayres: The Relation between Entering Age and Subsequent Prog- 
ress among School Children. 

2 Compulsory Education Law of the State of New York, Section 
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theory one-half year in length. When just prior to the 
attainment of the fourteenth birthday is made the upper 
normal-age limit for completing the elementary school, the 
normal age for entering and the normal age for completing 
each of the several grades is respectively as follows : 

TABLE LIX 

Shows the Normal Aoe to Entek and the Nohmai, Age to Complete Each 

or THE Geabes op the Elementakv School, When Up-to-Fourteen 

IS Accepted as the Upper Noemal-Age Limit foe Completing 

TEE Elementary School Codrse of Study 



Grades 


Nct^ 


Aget 


Enter 


Normal Age to Complete 


lA 


6 (Sixth Birthday) 
7 

h 

">^ 


up to 6H 
up to 7 
up to 7J^ 
up to 8 
up to 8J^ 

up to Q 

up to <M 
up to 10 
up to 10}^ 

up to II 

up to ix\i 

up to 12 

up to llj^ 

up to 13 

up to .3>^ 
up to 14 










Ib 


i^ 


ts 





















By reason of the date of birth and the date of the open- 
ing of the school term, it is obviously impossible for all 
children to enter school on their sixth birthday. But it is 
possible, so far as the date of birth and the date of the 
opening of the school term are concerned, for all children 
to enter school between their sixth birthday and the time 
just prior to becoming six and a half years old. Accord- 
ingly, even when just prior to fourteen is accepted as the 
upper normal-age limit to complete the elementary school, 
for the foregoing practical reasons, a range of a half year 
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is allowed for entering and for completing each of the sev- 
eral grades. Hence, the normal-age limits for entering 
and the normal-age limits for completing each of the sev- 
eral grades are respectively: 



TABLE LX 

Shows the Normal-Age Limits fob Entering and the Normal-Age Limits 

FOR Completing Each ot the Grades of the Elembntaey School 

When Up-to-Foueteen-and-a-Half is Accepted as the Upper 

Normal-Age Limit for Completing the Elementary 

School Course of Study 



Grades 


Normal-Age Limit 


Normal-Age Limit 


for Entering 




lA 


6 up to 6}4 
6j/up to 7 


6H up to 7 


iB 


7 up to 7^ 


zA 


7 up to 7M 


7H up to 8 


2B 


7?^ up to 8 


8 fp to 8J^ 
Sj/up to 9 


3A 


8 up to m 

SHuptog 


3B 


g up to g>5 


U 


9 up to g}4 


9H up to 10 


4B 


gl4 up to 10 
10 up to loJi 
io}4 up to II 


10 up to loj^ 
lo^^uptoii 

11 up to IlJ^ 

iiM up to n 


u 


II up to nj^ 
iij^up to 12 


6B 


12 up to 12^4 

is^up to 13 

13 up to 13I4 


7^ 
7B 


I2UOtOI.J^ 

izKup to 13 


8A 


13 up to li}4 


13H up to 14 


SB 


13J4 up to 14 


,4 up to 1+^ 



These are the normal-age limits for entering and for com- 
pleting each of the several grades which, we believe, con- 
form most closely to the actual working conditions and to 
the real purpose of the elementary school, viz., to give each 
normal child of the community a complete elementary edu- 
cation, lience, these are the age-grade standards accord- 
ing to which under age, normal age, and over age can be 
most accurately determined, and, therefore, the age-grade 
standards which should be used in determining the number 
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of pupils in a school system under age, normal age, and 
over age. 

Fifteen as the Upper Age Limit 
A second group of writers and school officials rest their 
case on the following facts: (i) that, notwithstanding 
the legal age of entrance, six, children in large numbers 
do not enter school until they are seven years of age and 
older * ; (2) that the child is not directly guaranteed by the 
state to the school until he is seven years old; and (3) that 
to give the child a full eight years' elementary school course 
of instruction the school must have eight years in which to 
do its work, hence the upper normal-age limit for complet- 
ing the course must be eight years higher than the lower 
age limit of the Compulsory Education Law ; resting their 
case on these facts, this second group of writers and school 
officials fixes the upper normal-age limit for completing 
the elementary school just prior to the attainment of the 
fifteenth birthday. If up to fifteen years of age is accepted 
as the upper normal-age limit for completing the elementary 
school, the normal-age limits for entering and the normal- 
age limits for completing each of the several grades are 
respectively as shown in Table LXI. 

If comparison is made between the normal-age limits for 
entering and for completing each of the several grades of 
the elementary school as these are given in Tables LX and 
LXI, two differences will be observed : ( i ) the normal age 
for entering and the normal age for completing each of the 
several grades are a half year higher in Table LXI than in 
Table LX; and (2) the age-grade standards for entering 
and for completing each of the several grades in Table LXI 
permit a range in ages of an entire year, whereas the age- 
grade standards in Table LX permit a range in ages of only 

1 Twenty-two per cent, of the pupils entering the lA grade of the 
elementary schools of the City of New York in 1910-11 were seven 
years of age and older. See Annual Report of the City Superin- 
tendent of Schools for 1910-11, page 61. 
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TABLE Lxr 

Shows the Nokmal-Age Limits for Enieeing and the Norual-Age Limits 
FOR Completing Each of the Grades op the Elementary School, 
When Just Prior to Fitteen is Accepted as the Upper Normal- 
Age Limit foe Completing the Elementary School Course 
of Study 



Grades 


N'ormal-Age Limit 
for Entering 


Normal-Age Limit 
for Completing 




6 up to 7 
6)4 up to 71^ 

7 up to S 
7H up to SH 

8 up to 9 
Sli up to gH 
g up to 10 
gH up to loM 

10 up to II 

loH up to iiH 

11 up to 13 

iiH up to 12M 

12 up to 13 

i2li up to isli 

13 up to 14 
13)4 up to 14)4 


6M up to 7i4 








lA 






g up to ro 
gH up to loj^ 
ro up to II 


^.:::v.::.:: :::::::' :::.: 




sa:::::::::::::::::::::::::: 




11 up to 12 
rii^uptoi2j^ 


6a 




7A.. 


\li4upb^i3H 




13 up to 14 
13^ up to 14J^ 


Ia::::::::::::::';::':;:::': 









a half year. This difference of a half year in the upper 
normal-age limit for entering and a half year in the upper 
normal-age limit for completing each of the grades, to- 
gether with the difference of a half year in the range of the 
normal-age limits for entering and for completing each of 
the grades, materially affect the reported number of pupils 
normal age and over age.^ In consequence, to determine 
whether or not pupils are under age, normal age, or over 
age, in view of the age-grade standards given in Table LXI, 
is to report for a school system a maximum number of pu- 
pils of normal age and a minimum number of pupils over 



^ See Table LXII, pages 229 a 
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To accept up to fifteen years of age as the upper normal- 
age limit to complete the elementary school and to use the 
age-grade standards based thereon, as given in Table LXI, 
in making age-grade reports, is not only unwise, because of 
the facts cited (see page 222) in support of making up to 
fourteen and a half the upper normal-age limit for finishing 
the elementary school course of study, but unwise because 
of the following additional reasons : 

(i) Because to make up-to-fifteen the normal age for 
completing the elementary school course and to report this 
as the normal age fails to impress parents with the fact 
that unless their children enter school at the legal age of 
entrance (six), and continue regular in attendance, they 
will probably drop from school without being able to com- 
plete the course. 

(2) Because to make up-to-fifteen the normal age for 
completing the elementary school fails to impress on school 
officials the necessity of so adapting the standards of the 
school and the course of study to the abilities and needs of 
different groups of children, that children entering at six 
but only able to continue until they are fourteen or shortly 
thereafter may complete an entire elementary school course 
of instruction. 

Effect on Statistics for New York City of the Age-Grade 
Standards Used 
Reference to the age-grade standards for "being in the 
grade," proposed and employed by the City Superintendent 
of Schools (see page 211), will reveal the fact that he is in 
the second group of writers and school officials; that is, 
among those who hold that the upper normal-age limit for 
completing the elementary school is just prior to the attain- 
ment of the fifteenth birthday. Had the City Superintend- 
ent of Schools made up-to-fifteen, together with the legal 
age of entrance (six), the basis of determining the normal- 
age limits for entering and for completing each of the sev- 
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eral grades, lA, iB. 2A, etc. (see Table LXI), and had he 
determined under age, normal age, and over age from the 
point of view of the normal-age limits for entering and for 
completing each of the several grades, even then he would 
employ the age-grade standards which yield a larger re- 
ported number of pupils of normal age and a smaller re- 
ported number of over-age pupils than when the age-grade 
standards (see Table LX) are employed, based on finishing 
the elementary school just prior to becoming fourteen and 
a half. (See Table LXII.) 

The City Superintendent of Schools, however, did not 
use up to fifteen years of age, together with the legal age 
of entrance (six), to determine the normal-age limits for 
entering and for completing each of the several grades, the 
lA grade, the iB grade, the 2A grade, etc., but, as we have 
seen, he used these ages to determine the normal ages for 
"being in the grades" of the several years, first-year grades, 
second-year grades, etc. ; he does not make his age-grade 
reports from the point of view of entering or of completing 
each of the several grades, the lA grade, the iB grade, etc., 
but, as we have seen, from the point of view of "being in 
the grades" of each of the several years; and finally, since 
1905, his age-grade reports are not only for "being in the 
grades" of each of the several years, but, as we have seen, 
are made after promotion. All of which contribute to one 
end, viz,, a very high reported number of pupils of normal 
age and a very low reported number of pupils over age in 
the elementary schools. (See Tables LXII-i, LXII-2, and 
LXIII.) 



3. DIFFERENCES IN REPORTED PER CENT, OF OVER-AGE 
PUPILS WHEN DIFFERENT AGE-GRADE STAND- 
ARDS ARE USED 

Age-grade Table LXII-i conforms in every respect to 
the age-grade reports as made by the City Superintendent 
of Schools, with two exceptions : the age-grade standards 
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Shows the Numbee and the Pek Cent, of Pupils Under Age, Normal Age, 
AND Over Age, When an Age-Geade Report is Eased on the Age- 
Grade Standards foe Entering and foe Completing Each 
OE THE Grades 



R^ste 

after 
Pr*. 



30 



Number 
Age 



Number 
.r Normal ^ 



lA 

iB 

2A 

sB 

3A 

3B 

4A 

4B 

SA 

sB 

6A 

6B 

7A 

7B..... 

8A.... 
8B.... 

Total.. 



30S 

223 
185 
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TABLE LXII {Continued) 



H THE AGE-GRADE 

D-A-HALF . 
COMPLETING 



>I VIEW OP UP-TO 



Number 
Under 
Age 



Under 
Age 



Number 

Normal 

Age 



Number 
Over 
Age 



3A.. 
3B.. 

4A.. 
4B.. 

SA.. 



Total.. 



60.33 



are for entering and for completing, and are for each of 
the several grades when up-to-fifteen is accepted as the 
upper normal-age limit for completing the elementary- 
school. Age-grade Table LXII-2 conforms in every respect 
to the age-grade reports of the City Superintendent of 
Schools, with three exceptions: the age-grade standards 
are for entering and for completing, and are for each of 
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TABLE LXin 

Shows the Number and the Pee Cent, op Pueils Under Age, Normal Age, 

AND Over Age, When an Age-Grade Report is Based on the Age-Grade 

Standards toe Being in the Grade, of the Several Years, When 

These Age-Grade Standards are Determined in View op Up-to- 

FlFTEEN as the UpPEE NoRMA3>AGE LtMlT FOR COIIPLETINO THE 

Elementary School, and When the Age-Grade Report is Made 

AFTER Promotion (As age-grade reports have been made by 

THE City Sdperintendent of Schools since 1905) 





Register 
June 30 
after 

tion 


Under Age 


Normal Age 


Over Age 


Grades 


Number 
Under 
Age 


Percent 

of 

Register 

Under 

Age 


Number 

Normal 

Age 


Percent. 

of 

Register 

Normal 

Age 


Number 
Over 

Age 


Percent 
of 

Age 


istYear 

sndVear 

3rd Year 

4tli Year 

Sth Year 

6th Year 

7th Year 

8th Year 


525 
904 
938 
934 

1,013 


147 

106 
73 
108 
131 


13 
8 

14 


26 

3S 

66 
32 


476 
663 
662 
603 
545 
S6i 
578 
575 


90 
73 
70 
64 
61 
55 
57 


67 
34 
5? 

i 

54 
06 
84 


32 
94 
154 
225 
267 
347 
327 
209 


6 

16 
24 
30 
34 
3= 


09 

40 

09 

28 
84 


Total 


7...8 


806 


11. 3t 


4,667 


65.47 


1.65s 


23." 



the several grades, when these are determined in view of 
up-to-fourteen-and-a-half as the upper normal-age limit 
for completing the elementary school. Age-grade Table 
LXIII conforms in every respect to the age-grade reports 
as made by the City Superintendent of Schools since 1905 ^ ; 
the pupils are those on register June 30th ; the ages are as 
of June 30th; the age-grade standards are those for being 
in the grades of the several years when determined in view 
of up-to-fifteen as the upper normal-age Hmit for completing 
the elementaty schools ; and whether pupils are under age, 

> See Annual Report of the City Superintendent of Schools for 1905, 
pages 58 fif.; and for igii, pages 53 ff. 
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normal age, or over age is determined after promotion. In 
consequence, age-grade Table LXII-i shows for the five 
schools in question the per cent, of pupils under age, nor- 
mal age, and over age, as it should be reported when an 
age-grade report is based on the register as of June 30th, 
and when up-to-fifteen is accepted as the upper normal-age 





Per Cent. 




Under 
Age 


Normal 
Age 


Over 
Age 


Table LXII-i— Shows for the pupils and 
schools in question when under age, nor- 
mal age. and over age are correctly de- 
termined, and when-up-to fifteen is taken 
as the normal age to complete the ele- 


17.86 
17.86 
II. 31 


40.05 
ai.Si 
65.47 


42.09 
60.33 
23.22 


Table LXII-2— Shows for the same pupils 
and the same schools, when under age 
normal age, and over age are cor- 
rectly determined and when up-to-four- 
teen-and-a-half is taken as the normal age 
to complete tie elementary school 

Table LXIII— Shows for these same pupils 
and these same schools as would be re- 
ported by the City Superintendent of 
Schools, who takes up-to-fifteen as the 
nonnaJ age to complete the elementary 
school 



limit for completing the elementary school Table LXII-2 
shows for these same pupils and the same schools the per 
cent, of pupils under age, normal age, and over age, as 
should be reported, when up-to- fourteen-and-a-half is ac- 
cepted as the upper normal-age limit for completing the 
elementary school. Age-grade Table LXIII shows for the 
same pupils and for the same schools the per cent, under 
age, normal age, and over age as would be reported by the 
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City Superintendent of Schools. (Up-to-fifteen is accepted 
by the City Superintendent of Schools as the upper normal- 
age limit lor completing the elementary school. ) 

The City Superintendent of Schools, by using the age- 
grade standards for "being in the grades" of the several 
years, and by making his age-grade reports as he does, re- 
cords, therefore, in view of Table LXII-i, 6.55 per cent. 
fewer pupils under age, 25.42 per cent, more pupils of 
normal age, and 18.87 P^f cent, fewer pupils over age than 
there probably are in the elementary schools of the City 
of New York, and in view of Table LXII-2, he reports 6.55 
per cent, too few pupils under age, 43.66 per cent, too 
many pupils of normal age, and 37.11 per cent, too few 
pupils over age. These differences, varying according to 
whether up-to-fifteen or up-to- fourteen-and-a-half is ac- 
cepted as the upper normal-age limit for completing the 
elementary school, are to be found in all the age-grade re- 
ports made by the City Superintendent of Schools for 1905 
to 1911 inclusive. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

WHEN AND HOW TO MAKE AGE-GRADE 
REPORTS 

WHETHER or not a pupil is under age, normal age, 
or over age can be accurately determined, as we have 
seen, only from the point of view either of the normal- 
age hmits for entering or of the normal-age limits for com- 
pleting each of the several grades. Accordingly, age-grade 
reports to be reliable and accurate must be made either at 
the end or at the beginning of a school term or school year. 

AGE-GRADE REPORTS MADE AT THE END OF A SCHOOL TERM 
OR YEAR 

The laws of most of the states, including the State of 
New York, require superintendents of schools to make an 
annual report for the official school year to the State De- 
partment of Education. With the recognition of their sig- 
nificance, over-age tables showing the ages and grades of 
pupils — the basis of age-grade reports — have been included 
in the annual report required of superintendents of schools 
by the educational departments of several states. Owing, 
at least partly, to the state requirement of an annual report 
for the official school year on the ages and grades of pupils, 
superintendents of schools make age-grade reports, as a 
rule, at the end of the year only. 

When age-grade reports are made at the end of the year, 
to be included in the annual report for the official school 
year, such age-grade reports are based, almost always, on 
the age and grade, at the end of the year, of each and every 
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pupil who has been on the register during the course of the 
official year, of any one of the several schools of the sys- 
tem.' Such an age-grade report gives, therefore, for all 
the different pupils who have been on the register during 
the official year, the number, at the end of the year, under 
age, normal age, or over age. 

Indeed, the primary object of state authorities in requir- 
ing such age-grade reports and the primary object of su- 
perintendents of schools in making such reports is to gain 
definite information with respect to the number of pupils, 
at the end of the year, of the total or net register for the 
official year, under age, normal age, and over age, to the 
end that definite data may be at hand on which to base such 
administrative policies and action that the number of over- 
age pupils may be reduced during the succeeding official 
school year. 



Requirements of an Exact Age-Grade Report Where Pro- 
motions Are Annual 

A reliable and accurate age-grade report for the official 
school year for a system of schools having annual promo- 
tion involves : 

(i) That the age-grade report be made for each of the 
several grades. 

(2) That the age-grade report for each grade be based 
on the total or net register of the grade for the official 
school year, that is, be based on the age of each and every 
pupil on the register of the grade at the end of the year 
and on the age of each and every pupil — exclusive of pupils 
transferred or promoted—who has been on the register of 
the grade during the course of the year, but who has dropped 
from school either temporarily or permanently, and conse- 
quently is not on the register of the grade at the end of the 
year. 

1 Annual Report of the Schools of Cincinnati for 1911, pE^ 8r. 
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(3) That the age-grade report be made after promo- 
tion and non-promotion, but before the grades and classes 
are reorganized for the new year ; that is, both promoted 
and non-promoted pupils should be reported as of the regis- 
ter of the grade in which they have been during the whole 
or part of the official year, and Jn which they are regis- 
tered at the end of the year before the reorganization of 
the grades and the classes for the new year. 

(4) That whether promoted pupils are under age, nor- 
mal age, or over age be determined in view of the normal- 
age limit for completing the grade in which they have been 
registered a part or the whole of the year ending and hence 
in view of the normal-age limits for completing the grade 
from which they are to be advanced. 

(5) That whether non-promoted pupils are under age, 
normal age, or over age be determined from the point of 
view of the normal-age limits for completing the grade they 
last finished. Since non-promoted pupils are for all practi- 
cal purposes just entering the grade from which they have 
failed to be advanced, whether non-promoted pupils are 
under age, normal age, or over age may be determined prac- 
tically as well from the point of view of the normal-age 
limits for entering the grade in which they have been regis- 
tered during the whole or a part of the year ending, and 
from which they have failed to be promoted.^ 

(6) That all pupils — exclusive of those transferred or 
promoted — who have been on the register of a given grade 
sometime during the official year, but who have dropped 
from school either temporarily or permanently, hence are 
not on the register of the grade at the end of the year, be 

^ The probable error in determining non-promoted pupils from the 
point of view of the age-grade standards for entering the grade in 
which they have been registered during the whole or a part of the 
year, hut from which they have just failed to be advanced, is only 
.028 of one per cent. 
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regarded as non-promoted pupils. Whether such pupils are 
under age, normal age, or over age is then determined in 
the same way as in the case of other non-promoted pupils. 
The age-grade report for promoted pupils, for non-pro- 
moted pupils, and for pupils who have dropped from school 
either temporarily or permanently should be made sepa- 
rately in order to distinguish between the per cent, of under- 
age, normal-age, and over-age pupils, among promoted and 
non-promoted pupils and among pupils who have dropped 
out. These separate reports should then be combined to 
show the per cent, of under age, normal age, and over age 
for the grades as a whole. 



Age-Grade Reports Where Promotions Are Semi-Annual 

The foregoing considerations have to do, as stated, with 
the making, at the end of the year, of an age-grade report 
for the official school year, in a system of schools having 
annual promotions. In a system of schools having semi- 
annual promotions, such as in the City of New York, it is 
better not to attempt to make an age-grade report for the 
oMcial year as a whole, but to make a separate age-grade 
report for each of the oMcial terms. If this is done, the 
age-grade report for the official term is made in the same 
way as such a report for the official year. 

If, however, in a system of schools having semi-annual 
promotions it is deemed desirable to make an age-grade 
report for the official year as a whole, the age-grade report 
for each of the grades should be made on the basis of the 
ages of all pupils on the register of the grade, at the end 
of the year; and on the basis of the ages of all pupils, ex- 
clusive of those transferred or promoted, who have been 
on the register of the grade during the course of the official 
year, but who have dropped from school either temporarily 
or permanently, the report itself is made in the same way 
as in a system of schools having annual promotions. 
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AGE-GRADE REPORTS MADE AT THE BEGINNING OF THE 
SCHOOL TERM OR YEAR 

In contrast to age-grade reports made at the end of a 
term or year for the official year, the primary purpose of 
an age-grade report made at the beginning of a term or year 
is to give definite knowledge of the number of pupils ac- 
tually in each classroom and in each school of the system 
under age, normal age, and over age, to the end that this 
information may be used by school officials, principals, and 
teachers in properly classifying pupils and in properly 
adapting the materials and methods of instruction to the 
varying abilities and needs of different groups of children. 
In a word, age-grade reports made at the end of a term 
or year shed light on age-grade conditions in the system as 
a whole and supply the basis of general administrative poli- 
cies, such as making provision for special classes and pro- 
viding different courses of instruction for over-age pupils; 
whereas age-grade reports made at the beginning of the 
term or year place at the disposal of school officials, princi- 
pals, and teachers information which enables them so to 
apply their general administrative policies that the best in- 
terests of each child are conserved. 

An age-grade report for the beginning of a term or school 
year, to be most helpful to principals and teachers in classi- 
fying and carrying on the instruction of pupils, should be 
made on the first day that schools open for instruction, or 
as soon as possible thereafter. Such a report should include 
all pupils who were in the particular class and grade who 
failed of promotion and all pupils who were promoted to 
the particular class and grade when the schools closed for 
instruction at the end of the preceding term or year. There 
should also be included in such a report all pupils who enter 
the particular classes and grades from time to time after 
the beginning of the term.^ In a word, an age-grade report 

1 For a suggestive method of tabulating and exhibiting such an age- 
grade report for a given class see the card prepared by Dr. Leonard 
Aytes of the Russell Sage Foundation. 
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for the beginning of a term, to be most helpful, should show 
correctly the age-grade condition in the particular class. It 
also follows from the foregoing discussions that such an 
age-grade report, to be reliable and accurate, must be made 
from the point of view of the normal-age limits for entering 
each of the several grades. 

Where it is deemed desirable to make an age-grade re- 
port at the beginning of the term for the system as a whole, 
sufficient time, after the opening of the schools for instruc- 
tion, must be permitted to elapse, at least one or two weeks, 
so that a large part if not all of the pupils who are to be in 
school are actually in attendance. Otherwise, the report 
will give but a partial view of the actual existing age-grade 
conditions. 



The annual reports of the City Superintendent of Schools 
are for the official year beginning August ist and ending 
July 31st. The age-grade reports made by the City Super- 
intendent of Schools appear in his annual reports. This 
being true, it would be expected that his age-grade reports 
would be for the official year, and give, by official terms or 
for the official year as a whole, the number of pupils of the 
total or net register under age, normal age, and over age. 

While this may have been the intention of the City Super- 
intendent of Schools, an examination of his age-grade re- 
ports reveals the fact that they are neither for the official 
terra nor for the official year as a whole. Aside from the 
method employed in making them, the age-grade reports 
of the City Superintendent of Schools are based on the 
register as of June 30th, instead of being based on the total 
or net register for the official year, as should be done when 
the report is for the official year. Thus the tens of thou- 
sands * of pupils who have been on the register during the 
' See pages 185-189. 
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course of the official year, but who have dropped from 
school either temporarily or permanently, are entirely ig- 
nored; instead of his age-grade reports being made after 
pupils are promoted and non-promoted, but before the 
grades are reorganized for the new year, they are made 
after the grades and classes are organized for the new 
year; hence, pupils are not reported from the grade in 
which they have been during the whole or a part of the 
year past, but from the grade they will be in at the begin- 
ning of the new year.^ In consequence, the age-grade re- 
ports of the City Superintendent of Schools do not have 
the value for administrative purposes which belongs to age- 
grade reports made at the end of the year for the official 
year as a whole. 

Notwithstanding the age-grade reports of the City Su- 
perintendent of Schools appear in his annual reports and 
for this reason the inference is that they have to do with 
the official year for which the annual report is made, his 
reports have certain of the characteristics of age-grade 
reports made at the beginning of a school term or year for 
the system as a whole. His age-grade reports, however, in- 
stead of being based on the ages and grades of the children 
on the register in the new year, as should be done when the 
report is for the beginning of the new term or year,^ are 
based on the ages and grades of the children on register 
June 30th after promotion, and instead of his age-grade re- 
ports being made after the greater part, if not all, of the 
pupils who will be in school during the new term or year 
are actually in attendance, they are made at the end of the 
preceding year when the schools are closed for instruction, 
hence no account is taken of the ages and grades of the 
army of pupils who will enter the elementary schools of the 
City of New York for the first time during the new term 
or year. In consequence, the age-grade reports of the City 

' See Annual Report of the City Superintendent of Schools for 1905. 
pages 58 ff. ; and for 1911, pages 53 ff. 
2 See pages 238-239. 
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Superintendent of Schools are lacking the practical worth 
which belongs to age-grade reports made at the beginning 
of a school term or year, for the system as a whole, or of a 
current age-grade report made at the beginning of a term, 
for a particular class and grade. 

The age-grade reports made annually by the City Su- 
perintendent of Schools since 1904 have, therefore, neither 
the value for administrative purposes belonging to age- 
grade reports made at the end of the year for the official 
year, nor the practical worth belonging to such reports 
made at the beginning of a new term or year, for neither 
do they supply definite information on the age-grade status 
in the system as a whole, nor do they supply definite in- 
formation useful to principals and teachers in the classifi- 
cation and instruction of children. 
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CHAPTER XVri 

WHEN AND HOW TO TAKE THE AGES OF 
PUPILS 

IF the school term or the school year, i, e., the period 
during which the schools are open for instruction, 
began and ended on the same date as the official term or 
the official school year, there would be no question about 
when the ages of children should be taken in making 
age-grade reports. But the official school year may begin 
August 1st, whereas the schools may not be open for instruc- 
tion until September ist; the schools may close for instruc- 
tion June 30th, whereas the end of the official school year 
may not be until July 31st. This being so, confusion has 
arisen about the proper time to take the ages of children 
to be used as the basis of age-grade reports. In conse- 
quence, there is no consensus of opinion on when the ages 
of children should be taken, and there is little uniformity 
in the time they are taken; the time often varies within the 
same system of schools and within the same age-grade re- 
port.^ 

The time to take the ages of pupils depends on whether 
the age-grade report is for an official school year and made 
at the end of the year or is for the beginning of an official 
school year and made at the beginning of the year. 



It should be obvious that when an age-grade report is to 
be made at the end of the school year for the official year 

'Annual Report of the Superintendent of Public Schools of the City 
of Philadelphia for 1911, pages 104 ff. 
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as a whole, the ages of the children cannot be taken as 
of the date of their first enrollment in the schools in the 
given official year.^ Because, should the ages of the pupils 
taken in this way be used as the basis of such an age-grade 
report, the ages of all children would be lower from one to 
eleven months than the actual ages at the time the report 
was made. It is equally obvious that the ages of children 
cannot be taken as of the birthday occurring within the 
official school year for which the age-grade report is made.^ 
Because to take the ages of children in this way would be 
to use as the basis of the age-grade report ages lower by 
from zero to twelve months than the actual ages of the 
children. Similarly, and for a like reason, it is incorrect 
to take the ages of children as of a specific date during the 
course of the official school year, e. g., December 8th.^ 

When an age-grade report is made at the end of the year 
for the oflicial year as a whole, there are but two dates for 
taking the ages of pupils which need to be considered : (a) 
the date at the end of the year when the schools close for 
instruction; and (b) the date of the close of the official 
school year. 

The argument for taking the ages of children as of the 
date of the closing of the schools for instruction is that 
the real work of the schools is done when they close for in- 
struction, hence this is the proper date on which to take 
the ages of children in judging of their progress through 
the schools. 

The arguments for taking the ages of children as of the 
date of the close of the official school year are: 

(i) The question of taking the ages of children as of 
the date of closing of the schools for instruction only arises 

1 See Report of Board of Education of the City of Chicago for 1911, 
pages 147 ff. 
" See Directions of the United States Bt;reau of Education for 

sStrayer; Age-Grade Census of Schools and Colleges, page 10; 
Annual Report of the City Superintendent of Public Schools of the 
City of Philadelphia for tpii, pages 104 S. 
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when this date does not coincide with the date of the end 
of the official year. For example, in the City of New 
York, the schools close for instruction about June 30th, 
whereas the official school year ends July 31st. 

(2) The end of the official year remains the same from 
year to year, whereas the date of the closing of the schools 
for instruction fluctuates ; hence, to take the ages of the 
children as of the date of the close of the official year gives 
uniformity to the time of taking the ages and gives a corre- 
sponding uniformity to the age-grade reports made on the 
basis thereof. 

(3) The primary purpose of an age-grade report made 
at the end of the year is to show the actual age-grade status, 
at the end of the official school year, of all the different 
pupils who have been in the schools during the course of 
the official year; hence, to take the ages of the children as 
of a date other than of the close of the official year is to 
give the age-grade status as of that date and not as of the 
end of the official year, hence is to lose sight of the object 
of such an age-grade report. 

(4) Finally, the normal length of time to complete 
each of the several grades is fixed and must necessarily be 
fixed, in school systems having semi-annual promotions on 
the basis of the calendar half year (six months), and in 
school systems having annual promotions on the basis of 
the calendar year (twelve months).* The normal length 
of time to complete a grade (either six calendar months or 
a calendar year), together with the accepted normal age 
for completing the elementary school and the legal age of 
entrance, serve as the basis of determining the normal-age 
limits for entering and for completing each of the several 
grades. The age-grade standards, in view of which under 
age, normal age, and over age are judged, are, therefore, 
based on calendar units of a half year or a year. 

In making age-grade reports, to take the ages of children 
^ See page 223. 
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as of the date of the closing of the schools for instruction 
at the end of the mid-year, or as of the date of the closing 
of the schools for instruction at the end of the year, is 
equivalent to making the actual length of time the schools 
are open for instruction during the terra, or during the 
school year, the normal length of time for completing each 
of the several grades, hence is to introduce a second, and, 
as a rule, a shorter measure of the normal length of time 
for completing each of the several grades, shorter by from 
one to two months, than the calendar unit of time employed 
in fbdng the normal-age limits for entering and for com- 
pleting each of the several grades. Or, it is to use one unit 
of measure — a short one— in taking the ages of children, 
and a second unit of measure — a long one — in judging of 
whether or not they are under age, normal age, or over age. 
The result of which is to report too high the number of 
pupils under age and to report too low the number of pupils 
of normal age and over age.^ 

For the foregoing reasons, when an age-grade report is 
made at the end of the year for the official year, the ages 
of the children should be taken as of the date of the close 
of the official school year. 



Confusion about when to take the ages of the children, 
when an age-grade report is made for the beginning of 
the year, arises (a) from the fact that the date of the begin- 
ning of the official school year does not always coincide 
with the date of opening the schools for instruction, and 
(b) from the fact that an age-grade report for the begin- 
ning of the year, to be reliable and accurate, must be made 
at the beginning and during the course of the term, or 
sometime after the schools are opened for instructioh. 
There are four possible dates on which the ages of the chil- 
dren may be taken in making an age-grade report for the 
1 See Table LXIV, page 24a 
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beginning of the year: (a) the date of the beginning of the 
official school year; (b) the date of the opening of the 
schools for instruction; (c) the date on which the child 
enters school; and (d) the date on which the register is 
taken for the report, when made for the system as a whole. 

An age-grade report for the beginning of the year and 
for a given class and grade should be made currently as 
children enter the given class, and when for the system as 
a whole, it should be made sometime after the opening of 
the schools for instruction. To take the ages of the chil- 
dren as of the date of their first entrance to school or as of 
the date the register is taken for the report when for the 
system as a whole is, as a rule, to record ages from zero 
to one, two, and three months older than if the ages were 
for the beginning of the official year. In an age-grade re- 
port for the beginning of a school term or year, under age, 
normal age, and over age are determined in view of the 
normal-age limits fixed for entering each of the several 
grades, and these age limits in turn date from the begin- 
ning of the official year. Hence, to take the ages of the 
children as of a date later than the date of the opening of 
the official school year is to increase the reported number 
of over-age pupils. Ages as of the date of the entrance 
of pupils to school cannot therefore be used in a report at 
the beginning of the year for a given class and grade, nor 
can the ages as of the date the register is taken be used for 
such a report when for the system as a whole. 

The remaining possible dates for taking the ages in mak- 
ing such an age-grade report at the beginning of the term or 
year are (a) the date of the beginning of the official school 
year, and (b) the date of the opening of the schools for 
instruction. The respective arguments for using each of 
these dates parallel the respective arguments given above 
for taking the ages of the children, in making an age-grade 
report at the end of the year, as of the date of the closing 
of the schools for instruction, and for taking the ages as 
of the date of the end of the official school year. Conse- 
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quently, it is not necessary to repeat the arguments for tak- 
ing the ages of the children, to be used as the basis of an 
age-grade report, for the beginning of the year, as of the 
date of the opening of schools for instruction, or to repeat 
those for taking the ages as of the date of the beginning of 
the official school year. 

The primary purpose of an age-grade report for the be- 
ginning of the school year is, as we have seen,* to supply 
definite knowledge of the number of pupils in each class- 
room and in each school under age, normal age, and over 
age. In view of this purpose, there can be but one time 
for taking the ages of children to be used as the basis of 
such a report, viz., the date of the beginning of the official 
school year. 



WHEN AGES ARE TAKEN BY THE CITY SUPERINTENDENT OF 
SCHOOLS 

The ages of children used by the City Superintendent of 
Schools, in making his age-grade report for the elementary 
schools for 1911, were taken as of June 28th, the date of 
the closing of the schools for instruction.^ 

In making an age-grade report at the end of the year, to 
use as the basis thereof, the ages of children as of the date 
of the closing of the schools for instruction is, as we have 
seen,^ to use a short measure of the time to complete a 
grade — the length of time the schools are open for instruc- 
tion, approximately ten months — and to use a long measure 
of the time to complete a grade — twelve months— -when 
judging whether or not pupils are under age, normal age, 
or over age. The effect is the same as when goods are 
bought on long measure and sold on short measure. Hence, 
for the City Superintendent of Schools to take the ages of 
children as of the date of the closing of the schools for 
instruction and to use these ages as the basis of his age- 
^See page 234, s Elementary School Circular No. 27, 1911-12. 
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grade rqx)rts is for him to report the number of pupils 
under age too high and to report the number of pupils of 
normal age and over age too low. 



Shows the Number and the Per Cent, of Pupils Under Age, Normai. Age, 

AND Over Age, Whek an Age-Grade Report is Made, as Made bv 

THE City Superintendent of Schools since 1905 

(l) WITH THE AGES OF PUPILS AS OF JUNE 30TH 



Numba 
Under 
Age 



Number 

Normal 

Ag. 



ist Year, 
and Year. 

4th Year, 
5th Year, 
Gth Year, 
7th Year, 

8th Year, 

Total.,.. 



Age-grade Table LXIV-i conforms in every respect to the 
age-grade reports as made by the City Superintendent of 
Schools since 1905. Age-grade Table LXIV-s conforms in 
every respect to the age-grade reports as made by the City 
Superintendent of Schools since 1905, with one exception, 
the ages of the pupils areas of July 31st, the close of the of- 
ficial year. In consequence. Table LXIV shows the effect 
on the reported number of pupils under age, normal age, 
and over age, of taking the ages of pupils as of June 30th, 
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the usual date of the closing of the schools for instruction, 
instead of, as should be done, when the age-grade report is 
made at the end of the year, as of July 31st, the end of the 
official school year. 

Table LXIV-i shows for the five schools in question that 
of the pupils on register after promotion 11.31 per cent 

TABLE LXIV (.CimlinueS} 

(2) WITH THE EXCEPnON THAT THE AGES OF PUPILS ARE AS OF JULY 31ST 







Under Age 


Normal Age 


Over Age 


Grades 
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904 
938 

1,010 
1,013 
915 
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97 
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a.48 
10.73 
9.28 

III 

11.47 


2" 
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240 

379 
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7,128 


607 


S.S2 


4,718 


66.19 


1.803 









were under age, 65.47 per cent, were of normal age, and 
23.22 per cent, were over age. Table LXIV-2 shows for 
the same schools and for the same pupils that 8.52 per cent. 
were under age, 66.19 P*"" ^^^^t. were of normal age, and 
that 25.29 per cent, were over age. In a word, the City 
Superintendent of Schools, by taking the ages of pupils as 
of June sSth or June 30th, as the case may be, is able to re- 
port, in view of Table LXIV, 2.79 per cent, more pupils un- 
der age, .72 of I per cent, fewer pupils of normal age, and 
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2.07 per cent, fewer pupils over age, than he would probably 
be able to report were the ages of the children taken as they 
should be, when age-grade reports are made at the end of 
the year, viz., as of the date of the close of the official 
school year. 

HOW TO TAKE THE AGES OF PUPILS 

But little less confusion exists with respect to how to take 
the ages of pupils than exists with respect to when to take 
their ages. 

The basis of determining the ages of children, as of a 
given date, is the date of birth : year, month, and day. In 
getting the date of birth — year, month, and day — great care 
should be exercised. Under no condition should the teacher 
ask the pupils in her classroom the dates of their births and 
record these dates in her register to be used later in deter- 
mining the ages of pupils. The date of birth — ^year, month, 
and day — recorded in the teacher's register should in all 
cases be taken from the pupil's record card. 

In getting the date of birth — year, month, and day — ■ 
for the pupil's record card, the parent should be made to 
go on record, and in all cases of doubt documentary evi- 
dence should be demanded, such, for example, as birth cer- 
tificates. To repeat, too much care cannot be exercised in 
getting the exact date of birth, and this should be acquired 
once for all when the pupil enters school for the first time. 

With the date of birth — year, month, and day — as the 
basis, the age of a child as of the beginning or the end of 
the official school term or school year can be readily deter- 
mined. For reasons which will appear later, the ages of 
children should always be computed in terms of years, 
months, and days, thirty days being counted as a month.* 

The normal-age limits for entering and for completing 
each of the several grades are fixed, it will be remembered,* 
■ In case pupils are born in the month of February, 28 days should 
be counted as a month. 
2 See pages 222-225, 
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in terms of years, months, and days. For example, when 
up to fifteen is accepted as the upper normal-age limit for 
completing the elementary school, Uie normal-age limits for 
completing the lA grade are from 6 years, 6 months, and 
no days through 7 years, 5 months, and 29 days inclusive ; 
for the iB, from 7 years, no months, and no days, through 
7 years, 1 1 months, and 29 days inclusive, and so on. Ac- 
cordingly, if pupils are to be grouped with accuracy on the 
basis of age, it is necessary to have their ages in years, 
months, and days. When their ages are so taken, it is possi- 
ble to group them with absolute accuracy according to the 
age limits fixed for entering or for completing each of the 
several grades. 
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CHAPTER xvnr 

THE CHILDREN TO INCLUDE IN AGE-GRADE 
REPORTS 

THE BASIS OF THE QUESTION" 

A DECADE ago the elementary school was a simple In- 
stitution, having as a rule one organization, one 
course of study, and one general classification of pupils. 
The present-day elementary school is a complex institution 
comprising a number of different schools, each having its 
own organization, its own course of study, and caring for 
a distinct class of pupils. Within the present-day elemen- 
tary school are included : ( i ) regular classes, to which 
normal children are assigned ; ( 2 } rapid-advancement 
classes, in which over-age pupils may do three terms of 
work in two terms; (3) E classes — classes for over-age 
and retarded pupils; (4) C classes — classes for non-Eng- 
lish-speaking pupils; (5) D classes — classes for over-age 
and retarded pupils seeking employment certificates; (6) 
defective-speech classes — classes for children having speech 
defects; (7) classes for anaemic children; (8) classes for 
tubercular children; (9) truant, probationary, and parental 
schools; (10) classes for the blind; (11) classes for the 
deaf; (12) classes for crippled children; (13) ungraded 
classes— classes for mentally defective children; (14) 
trade-schools for boys; (15) trade-schools for girls; and, 
at times, still other classes for children having special needs 
and interests. 

In view of the diversified activities and the complex or- 
ganization of the present-day elementary school, the ques- 
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tion arises: What pupils should be included in an age- 
grade report having as its purpose to give, at the end or at 
the beginning of the official school term or year, the number 
of under-age, normal-age, and over-age children in the ele- 
mentary schools? 

THE CHILDREN TO INCLUDE 

In making an age-grade report, in addition to having 
fixed normal-age limits for entering and for completing each 
of the grades and having the ages of the children as of the 
date of the close or the beginning of the official school term 
or year, it is also necessary to have the children classified 
either as to completion or as to entrance to one or the 
other of the grades. Otherwise it is impossible to deter- 
mine whether or not pupils are under age, normal age, or 
over age. Only those pupils, therefore, can be included in 
an age-grade report for the elementary schools who can be 
classified as having completed or as entering one or the 
other of the grades. 

In classes for the blind, for the deaf, for crippled chil- 
dren, for mentally defective, for anaemic and tubercular 
children, and in trade-schools for boys and for girls, the 
grades of the elementary school are, as a rule, ignored. It 
is, therefore, impossible to classify with any degree of ac- 
curacy children in such classes as having completed or as 
entering one or the other of the grades, and, in consequence, 
it is impossible to include the children of such classes in 
the body of an age-report,^ 

In rapid-advancement classes, in E classes, C classes, D 
classes, in defective-speech classes, in truant, parental, and 
probationary schools, the instruction follows more or less 

^ Btit the number of such children in each kind of special class and 
the ages of such children should be reported and incorporated in an 
age-grade report as a separate item. In case such pupils can be clas- 
sified with reasonable accuracy on the basis of entrance or completion 
of one or the other of the several regular grades, they should, of 
course, be included in the body of the age-grade report under the 
heading of the respective kind of special dass to which they belong. 
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along the lines of the regular elementary school course of 
study. In consequence, it is possible to classify the chil- 
dren in such classes with more or less accuracy according 
as they have completed or are entering one or the other of 
the grades. Hence, the children in such classes can be 
included. 

While all pupils, except those in ungraded classes for 
physically and mentally defective children, and probably 
those in trade-schools for boys and for girls,^ should be in- 
cluded in an age-grade report for the elementary schools, 
it adds both to the clarity and to the value of such a report 
if a separate report is made for each sex and for each dis- 
tinct class of pupils ; for example, a separate age-grade re- 
port for pupils in regular classes, for those in rapid-ad- 
vancement classes, for those in E classes, and so on. These 
several and separate age-grade reports are then combined 
to show the total number of under-age, normal-age, and 
over-age pupils in the elementary schools, exclusive of those 
in ungraded classes * for physically and mentally defective 
children and those in trade schools.^ 

Finally, in view of the purpose of an age-grade report 
made at the end of the year for the official year, such an 
age-grade report should include not only all pupils, exclu- 
sive of those transferred or promoted, in the foregoing 
classes, on register at the close of the official year, but all 
pupils who have been on the register of these classes for a 
whole or a part of the official year, but who have dropped 
from school either temporarily or permanently ; that is, age- 
grade reports made at the end of the year for the official 
year should be based on the total or net register. (See 
pages 234-237.) 

Whereas, when an age-grade report is made at the begin- 
ning of the year for a given class and grade, there should 
be included all pupils in the foregoing classes, exclusive of 

* See note, page 253. 

2 For a good example of such separate age reports, see Annua! Re- 
port of the Superintendent of Pubhc Schools of the City of Philadel- 
phia for 1911, pages 104 ff. 
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those transferred, who were in the given class during the 
whole or a part of the previous term or year, and who 
were not promoted, and all pupils promoted to the given 
class at the end of the previous year; there should also be 
included all pupils who have entered the given class for the 
first time during the given term ; when such a report is made 
for the system as a whole, it should be based on the total 
or net register for such classes up to and including the day 
on which the register is taken for the report. 



CHILDREN TO BE INCLUDED IN AGE-GRADE REPORTS FOR THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 

In view of the foregoing discussion, there should be in- 
cluded in a complete and exact age-grade report for the 
elementary schools of the City of New York, both when 
the report is for the official year, and when the report is for 
the beginning of the term or year, at least the pupils in the 
following classes : 

(i) In the regular classes of each of the several grades 

(2) In rapid-advancement classes 

(3) In E classes 

(4) In C classes 

(5) In D classes 

(6) In defective- speech classes 

(7) In truant, parental, and probationary schools 

CHILDREN INCLUDED IN AGE-GRADE REPORTS MADE FOR THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 

In making his age-grade reports for 1904 and for 1905, 
there were included by the City Superintendent of Schools 
all the different children on register June 30th, but he did 
not include in these reports all the different children, exclu- 
sive of those transferred or promoted, who were on the 
register during the course of the official school year. While 
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there were, therefore, included in the age-grade reports for 
1904 and for 1905. children—a few hundred — who 
should have been excluded, viz., pupils in classes for men- 
tally defective children,^ there were omitted from these 
- reports the tens of thousands of children who dropped 
from schools temporarily or permanently during the course 
of the official year, and who were not on the register 
June 30th. 

In his Annual Report for 1905 the City Superintendent 
of Schools announces what pupils are to be excluded there- 
after from his age-grade reports, viz., "pupils in special 
classes (classes to teach EngHsh to immigrant children) 
and ungraded classes (classes for defective or atypical 
children)." As a matter of fact, the foregoing children — 
a total of 2,1 15 — were not only excluded from his age-grade 
report for 1906, but there were also excluded some 17,544 
pupils on register in the newly formed Special D and E 
classes.^ In a word, the age-grade report of the City Su- 
perintendent of Schools for 1906 included only the pupils 
on the register at the end of the year when the schools 
closed for instruction, in the regular classes of the several 
grades,^ and this is true of all his later age-grade reports.* 
In consequence, the age-grade reports of the City Superin- 
tendent of Schools, since 1905, are not age-grade reports 
for the elementary schools as a whole, but merely age-grade 
reports for the regular classes of the several grades, and, 
by reason of taking no account whatever of the tens of 
thousands of pupils who drop from the regular classes dur- 
ing the course of the official year, they are but partial re- 
ports even for the pupils in the regular classes. 

> Annual Report of the City Superintendent of Schools for 1905, 
page 63. 

2 Annual Report of the City Superintendent of Schools for 1906, 
pages 57-58. 

3 Annual Report of the City Superintendent of Schools for 1906, 
page 57. 

* See Annual Report of the City Superintendent of Schools for 1907, 
page 58; and for 1911, page 54- 
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TABLE LXV (Continued) 
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TABLE LXVr 
Shows the Nombee and Pee Cent, of Pupils Under Age, Normal Age, ai 
Over Age, When an Age-Grade Report is Made as Age-Grade Re- 
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Age-grade Table LXV-i is made as an age-grade table 
should probably be made for the elementary schools of the 
City of New York, if up-to-fifteen is accepted as the upper 
normal-age limit for completing the elementary school. 
Age-grade Table LXV-2 is made as an age-grade report 
should probably be made for the elementary schools of the 
City of New York, if up-to-fourteen-and-a-half is accepted 
as the upper normal-age limit for completing the elementary 
school. Age-grade Table LXVI conforms in every respect 
to the age-grade reports as made by the City Superintendent 
of Schools since 1905. Age-grade Tables LXV and LXVI 
show, therefore, the effect of the City Superintendent of 
Schools making his age-grade reports as he does, on the 
reported number of pupils under age, normal age, and over 
age. 
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The City Superintendent of Schools, by limiting his age- 
grade reports to the regular classes of the several grades, 
by including in his reports only the pupils on the register in 
these classes at the end of the term, and by making his 
age-grade reports as he does, reports, in view of Table 
LXV-i, for regular classes, 1.91 per cent, fewer pupils un- 
der age, 25.60 per cent more pupils of normal age, and 
23.69 per cent, fewer pupils over age, than there probably 
are in the regular classes of the several grades; while, if 
his reports are taken as age-grade reports for the elemen- 
tary schools as a whole, he reports, in view of Table LXV-i, 
1.49 per cent, fewer under-age pupils, 29.96 per cent, more 
pupils of normal age, and 25.47 per cent, fewer pupils over 
age than there probably are in the elementary schools. 
Whereas, in view of Table LXV-2, he reports 1.91 per 
cent, fewer pupils under age, 44.11 per cent, more pupils of 
normal age, and 42.20 per cent, fewer pupils over age than 
there probably are in the regular classes of the several 
grades, and if his reports are taken as age-grade reports for 
the elementary schools as a whole, he reports in view of 
Table LXV-2 1.49 per cent, fewer pupils under age, 44.84 
per cent, more pupils of normal age, and 43.35 per cent, 
fewer pupils over age, than there probably are in the ele- 
mentary schools of the city. 

Only by including in his age-grade report the children 
that he does, and by making his age-grade reports as he 
does, was the City Superintendent of Schools able in igii 
to report as follows : 

"That the decrease in the number of over-age children 
in the grades has been steady and progressive since 1904, 
when I first called the attention of the world to this over- 
age problem, is shown by the following table : 
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"TABLE xxxir 

"Showing the Nombek op Over-Age Children in the Grades since 1905 
Year Number of Over-Age Pupils Per Cent oi Whole Number 



1905- ■ 

1907.. 
1908., 
1909.. 



161.373 
156,208 
146,326 



30 



It is possible for the City Superintendent of Schools, 
making his age-grade reports as he does, to report a reduc- 
tion of over-age pupils "in the grades" from 32 per cent,^ 
in 1905 to 23.3 per cent, in 191 1, a reduction of 8.78 per 
cent. But the City Superintendent of Schools failed to point 
out in connection with "Table XXXII" that the per cent, 
of over-age pupils "in the grades" was only for those pupils 
on register "in the grades" June 30 when the schools closed 
for instruction, and that no account whatever had been 
taken of the thousands of pupils who had been "in the 
grades" during the course of the official year, but who had 
dropped from school temporarily or permanently.* He 
failed to point out the fact that the number of pupils taken 
from the regular classes of the several grades and put into 
special C, D, and E classes had increased from a few hun- 
dred in 1905 to 28,838 in 191 1.* Naturally, when thou- 

^ Annual Report of the City Superintendent of Schools for 1911, 
page sp. 

2 It should be noted in this connection that the per cent, of over-age 
pupils in the regular classes of the grades was not 32 per cent, as 
given in "Table XXXII," but that 32 per cent, is probably the per cent, 
of over-age pupils in the elementary schools as a whole, because in 
this age-grade report pupils in certain special classes were included. 
See Anuual Report of City Superintendent of Schools for 1904, page 43. 

3 30,995 pupils dropped temporarily or permanently from the ele- 
mentary schools of the city during the course of the February-June 
term of 1911, See page i83. 

'Annual Report of the City Superintendent of Schools for 1911. 
page 55- 
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sands of pupils — all presumably over age— are taken from 
the regular classes in the grades and entirely ignored in an 
age-grade report, the per cent, of over age in the grades is 
reduced. By the same mechanical methods the per cent, of 
over-age pupils in the grades could be reduced to zero. 

Until an exact and complete age-grade report is made no 
one will know what the actual age-grade conditions are in 
the elementary schools of the city; until such a report is 
made, it is impossible to judge whether the schools are effi- 
ciently or inefficiently administered, to judge whether or 
not the materials and methods of instruction are adapted to 
the varying abilities and needs of different groups of chil- 
dren, or to determine the number of pupils for whom special 
classes should be provided. 
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CHAPTER XIX 
CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

CONCLUSIONS 

rHE discussion of over age and the method of deter- 
mining it may be summarized briefly: 

( 1 ) Over age has social, educational, and financial 
significance, because: 

(a) Over-age children tend to fail to complete 
the work of the elementary schools, just to 
the extent that they fall behind their grade 
for their age. 

(b) Over-age children, by tens on tens of thou-- 
sands, falling behind the grade for their age, 
enter practical pursuits with only a sixth or 
seventh grade education. 

(c) To provide special classes for the instruc- 
tion of over-age pupils, as is now done, in- 
creases the cost of instructing such pupils, and 
the presence of a large number of over-age 
pupils in a system of schools increases the 
number of classrooms, and, hence, the number 
of buildings needed to care for a given school 
population. 

(2) Age-grade standards for "being in the grade" 
are an inexact basts for age-grade reports, because : 

(a) A child is not under age, normal age, or 
over age by reason of being of a certain age 
and by reason of "being in a certain grade." 
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A child is under age, normal age, or over age 
in view of the task in hand, viz., completing 
the entire elementary school course of study- 
by a given age, 
(b) To make age-grade reports on the basis of 
age-grade standards for "being in the grade" 
is to decrease decidedly the reported number 
of over-age children. 

(3) Whether or not a child is under age, normal 
age, or over age can be determined exactly only in view 
of the normal-age limits fixed for entering and for com- 
pleting each of the several grades of the elementary 
school. 

(4) The age-grade standards for entering and for 
completing each of the several grades of the elementary 
school will differ according to whether up to fifteen 
years of age or up to fourteen and a half years of age 
is accepted as the upper normal-age limit for completing 
the elementary school. 

(5) Age-grade reports are most reliable and exact 
when made on the basis of age-grade standards for en- 
tering and for completing each of the several grades of 
the elementary school, and when these age-grade stand- 
ards are determined in view of up to fourteen years and 
a half as the upper normal-age limit for completing the 
elementary school. 

(6) Age-grade reports, to be valuable as a means of 
guidance to the Board of Education and to administra- 
tive officers, should be made at the end of the year for 
the official school year as a whole. Age-grade reports, 
to be valuable to principals and teachers in the proper 
classification and instruction of pupils, should be made 
at the beginning of the school term or year. 

(7) When an age-grade report is made at the end 
of the year for the official year as a whole, the ages of 
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the children should be taken as of the date of the close 
of the official school year. When an age-grade report 
is made at the beginning of the school term or year, the 
ages of the children should be taken as of the date of 
the beginning of the official school year. 

(8) In making age-grade reports the ages of the 
children should be based on the date of birth — year, 
month, and day — and taken in terms of years, months, 
and days. 

(9) There should be included in an age-grade re- 
port for the elementary school, all children who can be 
classified with reasonable accuracy as having completed 
or as entering one or the other of the several grades of 
the elementary school. The only pupils in the elemen- 
tary school who probably cannot be included in such a 
report are those in ungraded classes for physically and 
mentally defective pupils and those in trade-schools. 

(10) Age-grade reports, whether made at the end 
of the year, for the official year, or made at the begin- 
ning of the year, for a given class of a given grade, or 
for the system as a whole, should be based on the total 
or net register. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

In view of the foregoing conclusions we recommend : 

( 1 ) That the methods employed by the City Super- 
intendent of Schools in making age-grade re- 
ports be materially modified. 

(2) That an age-grade report be made at the end 
of the year for the ofificial school year as a 
whole, to supply the Board of Education and 
its administrative officers with the basic infor- 
mation needed for their guidance. 

(3) That an age-grade report be made at the begin- 
ning of the year to supply principals and teach- 
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ers with the facts upon which they may rely in 
making classification and in carrying on the in- 
struction of pupils ; that these reports be for the 
several classes of each school and for each 
school, but not for the system as a whole. 

(4) That up to fourteen years and a half be ac- 
cepted as the upper normal-age limit for com- 
pleting the elementary school. 

(5) That age-grade reports be made according to 
the provisions of this report. 

(6) We would also recommend: 

(a) That data be collected at once by the 
Board of Education on the ages and 
grades of children ; that complete and ex- 
act information may be had with respect 
to the age-grade condition in the ele- 
mentary schools of the city. 

(b) That data be collected at once on the 
causes of over age in the elementary 
schools, and 

(c) That an immediate investigation be made 
of to what extent pupils now in special 
classes are classified and are instructed in 
view of the causes of their being over age. 
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201-202, 263. 

Efficiency, relation between rate of 
promotion and, 23; over age a test 
of, of a school system, 201-202. 

Elementary school, relation between 
proper length of period of, and maxi- 
mum rate of promotion, ()7* dis- 
regard of age limits in, in City of 
New York, 1 01-103; adjusting 
length of courses of study to period 
of, 111-114; varieties of classes 
included in, 252. 

Elimination, meaning of term, p2; 
amount of, in City of New York, 
92-93; statistics of, aoo. 

Er^A language. See Ignorance of 
English language. 

Equipment, difference in amount re- 
quired by schools having all grades 
and by intennediate schools, 53. 

Establi^iment of an intermediate 
school, questions concerning, 60-61. 

Ettinger, Superintendent, experiments 
by, relative to adjustment of 
courses of study, ii7n. 

Ettiiwer part-time classes, 1722.; 
daily time schedule for, 174; no 
pupils in, above 4A grade, 175; 
number of pupils in, 175-177; rate 
of promotion in, 179-180, 181, 184. 

E:q)ense, difference in, caused by inter- 
mediate schools, 33-54. 

Fifteen as upper age limit for com- 
pleting elementaiy school, 225-227. 

Financial significance of over-age 
problem, 202-203, 263. 

Forced promotions, 94. 

Foster, cited as to age of puberty in 
gitb,99. 
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Fourteen as upper age limit tor com- 
pleting elementary school, loo, 

Frank, Coleman D., investigation 
work of, 28-29. 

Girls, average age of puberty in, 99; 

compared with boys as to leaving 

school, 186-187, '92. 
Grades, of pupils leaving school, 187- 

189.. 
Group-judgment method of solution 

of aininistrative problems, 3. 
Gymnasiums, difference in number 

of, required bj- schools having all 

grades and by intermediate schools, 

44-47- 

Hall, G. Stanley, Adolescence by, 
cited, 98. 

High schools, opportunity afforded by 
intermediate school to adapt in- 
struction to requirements of, 56-57; 
influence of entrance requirements 
on promotion in elementary schools, 
11.^.; entrance requirements should 
not determine rate of promotion in 
elementary school. ir8. 

Home conditions, importance of re- 
gard for, 1078.; effect on rate of 
proniotion, 149-150. 

Ignorance of English language, rela- 
tion between non-promotion and, 
66, is6ff.; a minor factor in low 
rate of promotion in lA grade, 
72-73; number of pupils in regular 
classes affected by, 156-157; recom- 
mendations concerning, 194. 

Immaturity, as a factor in low rate 
of promotion in lA grade, 73-75. 

Intermediate school, questions to be 
solved concerning, 4; grades includ- 
ed in, 9; advantages of, 10; objec- 
tions to, made by supervisors and 
principals, 10; first objection, that 
more pupils leave the 6B grade with- 
out completing this grade, 11-15; 
second objection, that more pupils 
promoted from the 6B grade do not 
enter the 7A grade, 15-19; third 
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objection, that more pupils leave 
the 7A-8B grades without complet- 
ing these grades, 19-22; rate of 
promotion in, compared with that 
in schools having all grades, 23-25; 
number of terms of work lost and 
gained by pupils, 26-29; summary 
of conclusions concerning, 29-32; 
difference in expense due to, 33ff.; 
difference in number of school- 
rooms required, 33-47; difference 
in number of teachers required, 
47-52; difference in amount of sup- 
plies and equipment required, 53; 
summary of saving effected by, 54; 
educational opportunities afforded 
by, sjff.; wportunity afforded by, 
to offer different courses of study, 
55-56; opportunity to adapt in- 
struction to the two sexes and to 
the requirements of high schools 
and vocational schools, 56-37; 
opportunity to classify pupils ac- 
cording to ability, 57-58; oppor- 
tunity for promotion by studies, 
58; opportunity to adapt to needs of 
seventh and eighth year pupils cer- 
tain general features of school or- 
ganization, 58-59; recommenda- 
tions concerning, 61-62. 
Intemiediate schools, three which 
have been organized in Greater 
New York, q; points to have in 
mind as to location and establish- 
ment of, 6o-6i. 



Late entrance into school, a cause of 
children's failure to secure promo- 
tion, 66; as a factor in low rate of 
promotion in lA grade, 77. 

Leaving school by pupils, statistics, 
and problem of, 185-192, 

Location of intermediate school, 60. 

McMurry, F. M.. Elementary School 
Standards, cited, 102, 120. 

Manual training equipment, required 
by schools having all grades and by 
intermediate schools, 36-39, 44, 49- 

Maturity, proper indes of, 73. 



Maximum rate of promotion, 95ff.; 
City Superintendent of Schools 
quoted on, 95; conditions determin- 
ing, 96-^7; disregard of conditions 
favorable to, 97-r 1 1 ; changes needed 
to attain, 1 1 iff. ; should be uniformly 
about 100 per cent., 118, 119. 

Nationalities, number of different, in 
elementary schools of City of New 
York, T08. 

Newark, Report of Board of Educa- 
quoted on ages of children in 
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Non-promotion, study of causes of, 
65-80; over-size classes as a factor 
in, 129-130; relation between ab- 
sence and, 1328.; over age as a fac- 
tor in, i42ff., 152-153; relation 
between inability to use English 
language and, i56ff.; relation be- 
tween part time and. i64ff.; direct 
and indirect effects of part time on, 
171; conclusions and recommenda- 

Normal age, defined, 142, 201; effect 
of age-grade standards used in mak- 
ing reports, on statistics of, 205ff. 

Normal ages of children in the grades, 

Objections made to intermediate 
schools, 10-22. 

Objective method of solution of 
administrative problems, 3, 5. 

Opportunities, educational, afforded 
by the intermediate school, 55-62. 

Organization of school, opportunity 
to adapt to needs of pupils, afforded 
by intermediate school, 58-59. 

Over age, degree of, in City of New 
York. 87-91. 145-148; educational 
significance of, gi, iqq, 201; relation 
between non-promotion and, i42ff., 
148-152; meaning of. 142, 201; 
figures as to of pupils in regular 
d se 43 4S; as a factor in non- 
p m n nd congestion, 152-153; 
n lu ns and recommendations 
n rmng S3-'SS. ^^31 social, 
du t nal and financial signifi- 
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eance, ipgff.; a test of the efficiency 
of a school system, SO1-202; rea 
why more serious in upper gra 
than in tower grades, 2ojn.; points 
to liave In mind in determining num- 
ber of pupils, 203-204 ; effect of age- 
grade standards used in making 
reports, 2o$B. 
Over-size cla^ea, a cause of non-j 
motion, 66, lajff.; as a factor in 1 
rate of promotion in lA grade. 

Parental schools, 252; children in, 
be included in age-grade reports, 
253-254, 2S5. . ^ ^ 

Part tmie, mcrease m number of pu- 
pils on, 9-10; a cause of children's 
failure to secure promotion, 66; as a 
factor in low rate of promotion in 
lA grade, 75-76; meaning of, 164; 
conditions giving rise to, 164-165; 
different attitudes of school author- 
ities toward, 165; statistics of, 166; 
questions to be decided concerning, 
166-168; rate of promotion in classes 
on, 168-171; as a factor in non-pro- 
motion and congesrion, 171-172; 
A.M., P.M., alternating, and Ettin- 
ger part-time classes, 172-175; pref- 
erences of principals for different 
kinds of classes, 174-175; distribu- 
tion of pupils in each kind of class, 
173-177; rate oi promotion in dif 
ent kinds of classes, 177-183; c 
elusions and recommendations as 
to, 193-198. 

Personid-judgment method of solu- 
tion of administtative problems, 

3- 

PJVI. part-tmie classes, 172-173; num- 
ber of pupils in, 175-177; rate of 
promotion in, 180-183, 184. 

Principals, attitude of, affected by 
establishment of an intermediate 
school, 60-61; varying views of, o 
part-time classes, 174-175. 

Probationary schools, 252; children 
in, to be included in age-grade re- 
ports, 253-254, 2SS- 

Promotion, effect of intermediate 
schools on, 15-19; relative rate of, 
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in schools having all grades and m 
intermediate schools, 23-25; oppor- 
tunity for, by studies, afforded by 
intermediate school, 58; chief causes 
preventing children from receiving, 
65-66; rate of, in each borough and 
in entire City of New York, 70-71; 
causes of low rate of, in lA grade, 
72-77; problem of increasing per 
cent of, m lA grade, 78-80; rate of, 
unifonnly about 90 per cent., 81; 
importance of advancing rate, urged 
by City Superintendent of Schools, 
81; estraoniinary increase in rate 
of, in February-June term (igii), 
82-87; over age due to pupils' fail- 
ure to receive regular, 87-91 ; adjust- 
ment of standards of, so as to 
remedy elimination, 93-94; forced 
promotions, 94; question of what 
should be ma ximum rate, QSff.; 
conditions determining ma^mum 
rate, 96-97; disregard of conditions 
favorable to a maximum rate. 97- 
iii; changes needed to attain masn- 
mum rate, iiiff.; effect of setting 
certain academic standards, 114- 
117; rate of, should not be deter- 
mined by high school requirements 
and arbitrary assumptions, 1 1 7-1 iS; 
relation between rate of, and size of 
class, 126-131; relation between 
absence and rate of, 132-141; rela- 
tion of over age to, i42ff.; rate of, 
for over-age pupils, 148-152; rela- 
tion between inability to use English 
language and, 156-163; part time 
and, i64ff.; rate of, in whole-time 
and in part-time classes, 168-171; 
rate of, in A.M. and in P.M. part- 
time classes, 177-J78; rate in whole- 
time and in each kind of part-time 
class, 178-183; time for making 
age-grade reports in relation to, 
205-221. 

Promotion and non-promotion, gen- 
eral problem of, 65S. 

Pubescence, should mark end of ele- 
mentary school period for children, 
q8; significance of, g8n.; age in 
years for beginning of, 98-99. 
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Pupils, number of, per classroom, 34- 
35; average nuniKer per teacher, 49; 
special educational opportunities 
afiorded to, by the intermediate 
Ecbool, S5-6i; number of, in lA 
classes, 75; niunber of over-age, 
87-91, 203-204; record cards for, 
92n,, 195, 250; maximum number 
in regular dasses, ifi-ity, dis- 
tribution of, among diSerent grades, 
123-126; problem of those wbo 
leave school, 185-192; number of, 
in over-aee dasses, 203; when and 
how to lake ages of , 242-251; dasses 
of, to be induded in age-grade re- 
ports, 252-262. 

Races represented in dementary 
schools of City of New York, ro8. 

Eapid-advancement dasses, 352; chil- 
dren in, to be induded in age-grade 
reports, 353-254. ^SS- 

Record cards, pupils', 9211., 195, 
250. 

Reports, recommended on pupils leav- 
ing school, 191; right and wrong 
bases for making age-grade, 205- 
221. See Age-grade reports. 

Requirements of courses of study in 
elementary schools, changes in. 



Retardation, o 



r age due 



1, 150-151 



School buddings, cost of, 47. 

School organization, opportunity to 
adapt certain features of, to needs 
of pupils, afforded by intermediate 
school, 58-59. 

Schoolrooms, difference in number of, 

1 required by intermediate schools, 
33-47- 

School system, amount of over age a 
test of efficiency of, 201-202. 

Sexes, adaptation of instruction to 
the two, afforded by the intermedi- 
ate school, 56-57; comparison of, as 
to leaving school, 185-187. 

Size of class, rdation between non- 
promotion and, 122&. 

Sluggish mentality, as a cause of non- 
promotion, 66, 193. 



It of, 1 , 

Statistical method of solution of ad- 
ministrative problems, 3. 

Strayer, Age-Grade Census of Schools 
and Colleges, cited and quoted, 100, 
20s- 343- 

Subjects, opportunity for promotion 
by, afforded by intermediate school. 



Supplies, difference in amount required 
by schools having all grades and by 
intermediate schools, 53. 

Tabulation of data, blank form for, 
195-198. 

Teachers, difference in number of, 
required by schools having all 
grades and by intermediate sdiools, 
47-52; attitude of those affected by 
establishment of an intermediate 
school, 60-6 r. 

Terms of work lost and gained by 
pupils in schools having all grades 
and in intermediate schools, 26- 
39. 

Truancy, effect of part-time on. 



Under age, defined, 142, 301; effect of 
age-grade standards used in making 
reports, on statistics of, 205ff. 



Vocational schools, opportunity af- 
forded by intetraedjate school to 
adapt instruction to requirements 
of, 56-57. 

Whole time, part time and, r64ff.; rate 
of promotion in classes on, and in 
part-time classes, 168-171 178-184. 

Yards, use of, by Ettinger part-tune 
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English Classics — Star Series 
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Addison akd Stibli. The Sir Ri^er de Coverley Papers from 

The Spectator. (Laura Johtison Wylie). i]vi + 307 pages. 
Btiiti. Speech on Conciliation with the Colonies. (Mary A. 

Jordan), liiiviii + .Jz paget 
Cahltli. Essay on Burni. (William T. Brewster), u + 108 

pages. 
CoLEMDGi. The Rime of the Ancient Mariner. (Catleton 

Eldredge Noyes) . Ixvijj + 7; pages. 
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iviii + 446 pages. * 
Eliot. Silas Marner. (Arthur Hobson Quinn). uiv-f- 131 pages. 
Goldsmith. The Vicar of Wakefield. (WiUiamHand Browne), 

liv + =26 pages. 
Macaulat. Essays on Milton and Addison. (Thomas Marc 

Panott). li 4- 20S pages. 
Mjltok. L'AUegio, II Penseroso, Comus, and Ljcidaj. (Edward 

Everett Hale). 1 + 140 pages. 
Po?I. The riiad of Homer. Books I, VI, XXII, XXIV. 

Scott. Ivanhoe. (Carroll Lewis Maicy) . .1 + 547 pagei.* 
SHAKispiARe, Julius Caesar. (Albert Harris Tolman). kvi + 

158 pages. 
Sbakispbah. Macbeth. (Wilbur Luciu. Cross), iiviii + 144 

pages. 

lant of Venice. (Helen Gray Cone). 

'iNMVaoN. The Princess. (Mary Bowen). »iii + 138 pages. 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 
ENGLISH LITERATURE 

By ViDA D. SCUDDER, A.M. 
PioTcgiar of Engllih Uicialuic u Wdteiley College. 

Pot Ihe high Khool ind ibe youneer dmct in college. It girct ideit 

period ireiiedi the •ignificaico of om orlgint md the iMiglnillie 
ichlEVcment of ihe greit medievil cenmrie* are eleirly ahown and the 
student ii enabled to imce tlie many atrinda, racial, phralcil, Hhlcalj and 
ipliitaal.ofwhichUieglorlona labrle of Edgllih Literatqre ii woven. 

Speoal prooilnenH la given Co the grcateic or mo«c significant fignrea 
In oot lllenldre. In addition to the bibliographical reference! al the end of 
each chapter there are prictlcil Kiwealloni for dlicuHlong by the Hndenu 

coniempotary e>cnia in libiei atrjnged for eaiy reference it alio given. 
The book Is ihoroqghlr human, intere«ing,aiiTacIi>e, and intpiiinf, 

a dry page In it and there la no book thai preienti Ibe itory of Engluh 
Lileralure in a miancr more likely to ansken the deaire for foither 
acquaintance with Ibe book! tbsU are (O alluringly descilbed. 

TUB RIGHT IfORD IN THE SIGHT PLACE 



HANDBOOK OF ENGLISH COMPOSITION 

j1 Compiltttion of Standard Rules and Usage 
By LuELLA Clay Carson 

of Rhetoric andAmericaaLturalureiUtilvBrailyDfOregon 

Engllah Cornpotition^ in the ready, rapid, and uncoaiciDUa nae of corracl 
formi, and deala clearly and coDcluHvely wltb doubtful queetiom and 
coafitsjne points. ForclaaKain EDglloh compoaition and rhetoric, II la 
InTalnabfe.ai it preaenta In compact form mmerlal which muat be sought 
In many eourccs. It la authoritative and It la a book of ready reference. 
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